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ADDRESS. 


I  intimated  an  intention  of  exhorting  my  fellow-citizens 
against  parodying  Scripiure  or  the  forms  of  worship  established 
by  Jaw.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  intimation  had  the  effect  I 
wished.  Had  the  Parodies  been  re-published  in  the  way  I  anti- 
cipated, the  3Iinisters  of  the  Crown  might  perhaps  have  essayed 
another  alarum  to  the  weak-minded  ;  and — as  there  is  no  cal- 
culating upon  the  movements  of  folly — have  asked  Parliament 
for  another  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  They  are 
laughed  out  of  Court;  but  instead  of  arising  and  putting  their 
house  in  order,  and  going  forth — like  sensible  men — and  doing 
as  one  of  old  did,  they  still  seek  unrefreshing  slumbers  upon 
jhe  bed  of  office.  The  solemn  bigotry  of  one  of  my  Prosecu- 
tors, the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmenf, 
reposes  beneath  the  unblushing  hypocrisy  of  another  of  ray 
Prosecutors — my  brother  parodist — the  Right  Honourable  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control.  Hence,  if  they  keep  their 
places  during  the  year,  we  may  expect  four  New  Lotteries,  at 
least,  with  improved  Schemes,  and  an  increased  number  of 
Bible  Societies  and  Executions. 


It  is  my  wish  and  intention,  because  I  trust  I  shall  be  en- 
abled, to  commence  business  as  a  Bookseller,  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing  than  hitherto.  I  should  be  wantino-  in 
justice  to  my  family,  and  in  gratitude  to  my  friends,  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  my  purpose  known. 

I  shall  prepare  at  leisure,  and  with  care,  an  enlarged  Report 
of  my  three  Trials,  in  a  form  more  permanent  than  this,  and 
more  ^acceptable  to  the  library.     Of  course  there  will  be  great 
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a(iditi«n>'.  I  have  just  obtained  a  short-hand  verbatim  Report 
of  my  third  day's  Defence,  with  the  Attorney-General's  Reply, 
and  the  Cliief  Justice's  Charge;  and  am  procuring  what  else 
I  can,  respecting  the  other  Trials,  from  other  sources.  Thus 
assisted,  1  sIniH  be  enabled  to  conjplete  the  Report  agreeably 
to  my  o\rn  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  desire  of  the  Public. 
The  work  will  be  preceded  by  a  narrative  of  every  material 
fact  connected  with  the  Prosecutions,  from  the  time  I  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  Parodies,  tmtil  the  close  of  the  Public  Sub- 
scription now  open  in  my  behalf — it  will  conclude  with  a  List  of 
the  Subscribers,  properly  arranged.  The  Notes  and  Appendix 
will  possess  much  interest,  on  account  of  the  curious  matter 
they  will  include,  from  sources  of  reading  and  information,  to 
"which  few  take  the  pains  to  resort.  It  will  have  correct  copies 
of  the  Parodies  I  read  and  referred  to  in  Court,  with  several 
others  of  remarkable  interest;  and  1  shall  give  it  all  the  legal, 
pol  ti>:al,  and  literary  elucidation  in  my  power.  It  will  likewise 
be  illustrated  by  reduced  y«c-smi7e  engravings  of  every  print 
exhibited  and  referred  to  on  the  Trials.  These  will  be  executed 
with  great  care,  and  faithfully  coloured  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  originals.  The  book  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  royal 
octavo,  and  I  shall  omit  no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  a  place 
in  the  best  collections.  In  prefixing  my  portrait  to  it,  and 
publishing  it  by  subscription,  I  follow  the  advice  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen with  whom  the  idea  of  the  Work  originated.  I  shall 
issue  a  Prospectus  as  soon  as  1  correctly  ascertain  the  extent 
and  cost  of  the  undertaking,  and  I  purpase  it  to  be  my  first 
Publication  on  commencing  my  new  career  in  r)usincss. 

WILLIAM  HONE, 

January  23,  1818. 
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AT  GUILDHALL,  LONDON,  DECEMBEH^IS,  181?| 

BEFORE 

Mr.  justice   ABBQ^fTC  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY, 

FOR   PUBLISHING   A  FAROUT  ON  THE  LATE 

JOHN  WILKES  S  CATECHISM 

OF  A  MINISTERIAL  MEMBER. 
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J*BICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  MR.  HONE. 

At  a  MEETING  of  the  FRIENDS  of  the  LIBERTY  of  the  PRESS 
and  TRIAL  by  JURY,  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Mon- 
day, December  29,  1817, 

Mr.  WAITIIMAN  in  the  Chair, 
Resolved  unanimously, 

1.  That  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  one  of  the  dearest  rights  and  proudest  dis- 
tinctions of  Englishmen,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  purity  of  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

2.  That  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  sacred  and  constitutional  right  of 
Trial  I)y  Jury,  has  never  been  more  demonstratively  proved  tlian  by  the  recent 
prosecutions  and  honourable  acquittals  of  Mr.  William  Hone. 

'J.  That  Parodies  on  Scripture  bavins;  been  written  and  published  by  Martin 
Luther,  the  Father  of  the  Reformation,  by  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  by 
other  eminent  and  learned  personages  down  to  the  present  time,  we  are  per- 
suaded (hat  the  exception  taken  to  the  parodies  of  Mr.  Hone  by  tlie  present 
Ministers  of  the  (>own  was  to  answer  political  purposes  against  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press. 

4.  That  a  hypocritical  prostitution  of  Religion,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  its 
defence,  when  used  by  corrupt  Statesmen  as  a  mask  for  political  persecution^ 
must  ever  be  held  by  all  sincere  Christians  as  the  worst  profanation  of  its  sacred 
name. 

5.  That  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  those  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced and  conducted,  that  the  real  object  of  Ministers  was  not  to  protect  Re- 
ligion; but  to  crush  an  apparently  defenceless  individual  who  had  exposed  their 
political  delinquencies,  to  stifle  public  discussion,  to  destroy  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  to  uphold  existing  abuse. 

6.  That  the  extensive  knowledge;  the  varied  talents;  the  manly  intrepidity: 
the  energy  of  mind  ;  and  the  unshaken  perseverance  which  enabled  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hone  so  dauntlessly  to  resist  the  reiterated  assaults  of  Ministerial  persecu- 
tion, entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  every  friend  to  constitutional 
freedom. 

7.  That  a  Subscription  be  now  opened,  and  that  the  money  which  may  be  sub- 
scribed, be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  to  be  used  in  such  way  as  shall 
appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  Mr.  Hone 
and  his  Family. 

8.  That  the  following  Gentlemen  be  of  the  Committee — Alderman  Goodbe- 
here.  Alderman  Thorp,  Robert  Waithman,  Joseph  Hurcombe,  William  Sturcl)^ 
Samuel  Brooks,  William  Williams,   William  Teasdale. 

9.  That  Robert  Waithman,  be  the  Treasurer. 

10.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  for 
his  spontaneous  oflers  of  co-operation  with  the  Getitlemen  originating  the  Sub- 
seription — in  strict  conformity  with  a  life  of  pure  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

11.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  hereby  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Charl«s 
Pearson,  for  his  manly  and  successful  struggle  in  correcting  the  corrupt  systeai 
of  packing  Juries,  which  has  contributed  so  essentially  toward  the  present- 
triumph;  and  especially  for  the  gratuitous  advice  and  assistance  given  to  Mr. 
Hone  throughout  the  whole  of  the  prosecutions,  affording  a  rare  example  to  bis 
profession  of  zeal,  independence,  and  disinterestedness. 

12.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Lord  Cochrane,  for  his  zeal- 
ous endeavours  on  the  present  occasion. 

ROBERT  WAITHMAN,  Chairman. 

13.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Waithman,  for  his  coo- 
duct  in  the  Chair,  and  for  bis  exertions  upon  all  occasions  to  support  the  rauae 
of  Liberty.  W.  STURCH. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Robert  Waithman,  the  Treasurer,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars;  Alderman  Thorp,  Aldgate,  High-street;  Robert  Carter, 
Minories ;  Joseph  Hurcombe,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  Samuel  Brooks,  Strand; 
and  Alexander  Galloway,  High  Holborn. 

*^*  The  Proprietors  of  Independent  Conntri/  Newspapers  at  Liverpool 
and  other  places,  considering  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Fnblic  Press  has 
been  essentially  promoted  by  Mr.  Hone's  exertions,  have  most  hand- 
somely opened  Books  for  Subscriptions  at  their  respective  Offices,  and 
vohmtarily  in  their  Journals  promoted  the  object  which  the  Committee 
have  in  view.  Su7ns  so  snbscribed,  as  well  as  those  procured  by  the 
spontaneous  hindnest  of  other  individuals  in  the  country,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  contributiufj  by  their  exertions  to  the  future  welfare  of  Mr. 
Hone  and  his  Family,  are  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  the  amounts, 
received  by  them,  as  often  as  convenient,  to  Mr,  Waithman,  tJie  Trea- 
iurcr,  in  London. 


TRIAL. 


THE  KING  against  WILLIAM  HONE, 

ON  AN  EX-OFFICIO  INFORMATION  FOR  PUBLISHING  THE  LATE 
JOHN  WILKES'S  CATECHISM. 


Tried  in  Guildhall^  London,  on  Thursday,  December  18,  1817,  attfte 
London  Sittings  after  Michaelmas  Term. 


BEFORE  MR.  JUSTICE  ABBOTT  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY. 


The  Trial  of  this  issue  excited  considerable  interest.  So  early  as 
eight  o'clock  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Court  became  crowded  ;  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  shortly  after,  and  the  Court  immediately 
filled.  About  twenty  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Hone  entered, 
attended  by  a  j'outh,  his  brother,  who  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Court  several  parcels  of  books  and  papers,  which  nearly  covered  the 
table.  About  half-past  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  took  his 
seat  on  the  Bench,  and  the  following  Special  Jury  were  immediately 
sworn  : 


John  Godwin  Bowring,  Leadenhall- 

street 
William  Syme,  Fenchurch-buildings 
John  Woollett,  Gould-square 
John  O'Brien,  Broad-street-buildings 
M'lLUAM  NoAKES,    Little    Eastcheap, 

Soulh-side,  wine  merchant 


John  Gardiner,  Old  Broad-street 
Nicholas  Hilton,  Ironmonger-lane 
Samuix  Brook,  Old  Jewry 
James  Hunter,  Barge-yard 
William  Thompson,  Queen-street 
Thomas  Lewis,  Queen-street 
Thomas  Edwards,  Coleman-street. 


Mr.  Shepherd  (son  to  the  Attorney -General)  stated,  that  this 
was  an  information  filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General  again.st 
the  defendant,  for  printing  and  publishing  a  certain  impious,  profane, 
and  scandalous  libel  on  that  part  of  our  church  service  called  the 
C-atechism,  with  intent  to  excite  impiety  and  irreligion  in  the  minds 
of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  to  ridicule  and  scandalize  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  Catechism. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd)  addressed  the 
Court  as  follows : — 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — You  have  understood 
from  my  j'oung  friend  the  nature  of  this  cause.  It  is  an  information 
filed  by  me,  as  Attorney-General,  against  the  defendant,  William 
Hone,  for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel, 
upon  The  Catechism,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and   The  Ten  Command' 
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nients,  and  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  the  Christian  Religioft. 
I  won't  occupy  your  time  long,  Gentlemen,  in  shewing  this  to  be  the 
eiTqtt  of  the  publication,  for  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  hear  it 
read  Aviihoui  feeling  one' s-self  compelled  to  apply  to  it  this  language. 
It  is  charged,  and,  as  I  think,  justly  charged,  with  being  a  profane, 
blasphemous,  and  impious  libel.  It  has  nothing  of  a  political 
tendency  about  it,  but  it  is  avowedly  set  off  against  the  religion  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  over  and  over  again  said  by  the  most  eminent 
Judges,  and  particularly  by  one  who  was  the  most  learned  man 
that  ever  adorned  the  bench — the  most  even  man  that  ever  blessed 
domestic  life — the  most  eminent  man  that  ever  advanced  the  pro- 
gress of  science — and  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  purely  religious 
men  that  ever  lived.  I  speak  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  It  was  by  him 
in  one  sentence  said,  that  "  the  Christian  Religion  is  parcel  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England."  The  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  also  part  of  the  statute  law  of  England  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  for  securing  uniformity  of  public  pra3^er  in  the  Church 
of  England,  a  book,  cemmonly  called  fhe  Book  of  Common  Praj/er, 
was  not  composed,  but  collected,  and  annexed  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment then  framed,  as  part  of  the  enacted  form  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  to  revile  that — if  to  bring  it  into  contempt, 
be  not  a  libel,  then  Christianity  no  longer  is  what  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
described  it — "  parcel  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,"  nor  this 
Sacred  Book  a  part  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  land,  because  in  such 
an  event  the  law  must  declare  its  inability  to  support  its  o\\n  pro- 
visions. In  that  book  there  is  a  Catechism,  the  object  of  which  is 
most  important,  because  it  is  that  part  which  is  peculiarly  destined 
for  forming  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  classes  of  the  community  that 
proper  foundation  for  religious  belief  which  is  to  influence  their  fu- 
ture conduct.  Jt  is  that  part  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  peculiarly  bound  to  teach  to  those  between  the  infant 
and  adult  state  at  certain  periods  of  time  ;  it  is  that  part  which  all 
who  are  initiated  into  Christianity  through  baptism  must  be  con- 
firmed before  they  come  to  their  pastor  in  an  adult  state.  To 
procure  this  important  object,  it  consists  of  three  parts: — 1st, 
The  Service  of  the  Church  of  England;  2nd,  The  Apostles 
Creed  (which  is  professed  by  every  class  of  Christians,  no  mat- 
ter what  be  their  particular  ibrm  of  worship);  and  3d,  The  Ten 
Commandments,  which  were  of  divine  origin,  commimicated  origi- 
nally from  the  mouth  of  God  through  Moses  to  the  Jews.  These 
form  the  foundotion  of  all  our  religious  and  moral  duties;  they  are 
those  \\hich,  il  iiien  would  but  obey,  there  would  be  an  end  to  strife; 
nothing  but  peace  and  happiness  could  then  be  found  in  human  so- 
ciety. ^  his  Book  (  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer )  has  ai.so  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  in  his  sacred  and  blessed  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
If  these  wurksbe  not  vhal  ought  to  beheld  sacred  from  ridicule,  what 
is  there  which  can  be  called  so  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian?  I  take 
this  to  be  a  propo-sition  of  law,  that  he  who  attempts  to  parody  these 
threesacred  parts  of  Christian  b«lief,  and  presents  them  to  the  mind 
in  a  ridiculous  .shape,  docs  that  which  is  calculated  to  bring  them  into 
contempt,  and  is  therefore,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  guilty  of  a  libel. 
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It  cannot  be  necessary  to  Christian  minds  to  reason  on  the  1»an«fiil 
eflfect  of  such  a  publication  as  the  Defendant's.  If  any  of  you,  Gentle- 
men, be  fathers,  and  wish  your  children  to  hold  in  reverence  the 
sa«red  subjects  of  Christian  belief,  read  these  publications  of  the  De- 
fendant, and  say  if  you  would  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those 
children  you  love.  If  you  would  not  put  them  into  their  hands,  would 
you  into  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  which  are  not  fit  to 
cope  with  the  sort  of  topics  which  are  artfully  raised  for  them  1  I  ask 
you,  if  it  be  possible,  that  after  such  publications  are  thus  cheaply 
thrown  among  this  class  of  people,  they  can,  with  the  same  degree 
of  reverence  that  becomes  the  subject,  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Book  of  our  belief?  Nay,  even  in  better  cultivated  minds, 
the  firmness  of  moral  rectitude  is  shaken,  and  it  often  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  make  great  mental  exertion  to  shake  off  the  influence  of 
these  productions,  and  recal  the  mind  to  a  true  feeling  towards  sacred 
truths.  They  are  Inevitably  calculated  to  weaken  the  reverence  felt 
for  the  Christian  faith.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Defendant's  object 
was  not  to  produce  this  effect — I  believe  that  he  meant  it,  in  one 
sense,  as  a  political  squib,  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the  less,  for 
he  has  parodied  The  Catechism  in  terms  which  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve can  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  bringing  it  into  con- 
tempt. The  publication  is  called  "  A  Catechism ;  that  is  to  %n\, 
an  Instruction  to  be  learned  of  every  person  before  he  be  brought  to 
be  confirmed  a  Placeman  or  Pensioner  by  the  Minister."  The  Jury 
will  see  these  are  the  very  words  of  the  original  in  parody.  Again, 
The  Apostles  Creed  is  also  in  complete  parody.  We  say,  "  1  believe 
in  God,"  &c.  «&c.;  here  he  says,  "  I  believe  in  George,  the  Regent 
Almighty,  Maker  of  New  Streets,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath;  and  in 
the  present  Ministry,  his  only  choice,  who  were  conceived  of  To- 
ryism, brought  forth  of  Wm.Pitt,  suffiered  loss  of  place  under  Charles 
James  Fox ;  were  execrated,  dead,  and  buried.  In  a  few  munths 
they  rose  again  from  their  Minority  ;  they  re-ascended  the  Treasury 
Benches,  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  a  little  man  in  a  large  wig; 
from  whence  they  laugh  at  the  petitions  of  the  people  who  pray  for 
Reform,  and  that  the  sweat  of  their  brow  may  procure  them  bread." 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  also  parodied,  and  divided  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  publication,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  whole  resemblance  more  complete.  The  child  is  sup- 
posed to  be  examined  precisely  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
Exodus^  of  course  parodied.  He  answers,  as  to  the  promise  of  be- 
lief his  sponsors  made  for  him — 

•'  The  same  to  which  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  always  obliges 
all  his  creatures  to  swear.  I,  the  Minister,  am  the  Lord  thy  liege,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  want  and  beggary  into  the  House  of  Commons." 

[Here  an  expression  of  feehng  was  maniiested  by  some  individuals 
ef  the  crowd  in  the  Hall  of  the  Court.] 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — If  there  is  any  body  present  of  so  light  a 
dispositi&n  as  to  think  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  should  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  laughter,  at  least  he  shall  learn  that  he  shall  not  come  here  to 
interrupt  those  who  are  of  a  graver  disposUien,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  an  important  duty. 

The  Attorney-Geueral — My  Lord,  if  there  be  any  persons  here 
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\vho  can  raise  a  smile  at  the  reading  of  the  Defendant's  publication, 
k  is  the  fullest  proof  of  the  baneful  eflect  it  has  had,  and  with  which 
I  djarge  it.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  charge  it  as  a  libel  on  the 
Law  of  England.  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  faint  smile  just  uttered  in 
Court.  It  establishes  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  work.  If  there 
be  any  here  who  are  not  Christians  of  some  sect  or  other,  God  forbid 
that  I  .should  have  their  applauding  support.  Their  approbation  or 
disapprobation  is  alike  indifferent  to  me.  When  I  allude  thus  to 
Christians,  let  me  be  supposed  as  only  alluding  to  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  having  the  light  of  Christianity  shed  upon 
them — God  forbid  I  should  be  supposed  to  denounce  those  who  had 
not  had  that  opportunity.  The  next  Commandment  in  this  Parody  is, 
*  Thou  shall  have  no  other  Patron  but  me.'  At  last  comes  that  part 
where  a  younj'  man  is  desired  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  this 
is  parodied  in  the  same  manner.  I  know,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
that  by  the  Law  of  England,  it  is  your  province  to  decide  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  libel,  and  to  say  if  it  be  such  or  no.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
this  is  the  case,  for  I  think  it  impossible  that  any  twelve  men  who 
understand  the  Law  of  England,  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  Law,  can  read  this  production  ef 
the  Defendant's  without  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  it  without  seeing  that  its  necessary  and  obvious  conse- 
quence must  be  to  bring  into  contempt  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  I  forbear,  Gentlemen,  from  reading  any  more  of  this  pro- 
duction, as  it  will  shortly  be  read  by  the  Clerk.  I  shall  now  go  to 
prove  the  publication  by  the  Defendant;  it  will  be  for  3^ou  to  take  it 
fairly  and  fully  under  your  investigation,  and,  according  to  the  so- 
lemn obligation  you  have  taken — that  obligation  of  an  ©ath  which  is 
founded  on  religion,  or  it  is  no  oath  at  all — decide  upon  it;  and  so 
help  you  God. 

The  Attorney  Geneual  then  called  witnesses  to  prove  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Parodies  by  the  Defendant. 

Grifiin  Svvanson,  examined  b^  Mr.  Topping. 

He  held  in  his  haud  a  pamphlet,  called  Wilkes^s  Catechism^  which 
he  boui^ht  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  at  Mr.  Hone's  shop,  No.  65, 
Fleet-street  He  bought  it  from  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  this  shop,  which 
then  had  Mr  Hone's  name  over  the  door.  The  girl,  he  believed,  said 
ehe  was  Mr.  Hone's  daughter.  Two-peace  was  the  price  of  it.  He 
bought  pampliiets  afterwards  at  the  same  place,  and  marked  them  at 
the  time.  He  observed  bills  in  the  window,  that  a  publication  by  the 
name  of  this  Catechism  was  sold  there,  but  he  could  not  recollect 
whether  there  were  posting  bills  advertising  it. 

Henry  Hu tellings,  examined  by  Mr.  Richarkson. 

Oil  the  7th  of  February  last, We  was  the  landlord  of  a  shop.  No.  55, 
Fleet  street,  and  Mr.  Hone,  now  in  Court,  was  then  his  tenant,  and 
up  to  Midsummer.  He  used  to  sell  books  and  pamphlets.  The  pa- 
rish was  situate  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and  he  believed  in  the 
City  of  London.  * 

Thomas  White,  examined  by  Mr.  Sukpueud. 

AVas  Clerk  of  the  Inner  Treasury  at  the  King's  Bench,  and  ^xo^ 
daced  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer   and  the  Seal.    He  pointed  out 


n  (be  Book  the  Church  Catechism,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
jxemplified  by  the  Great  Seal.  It  corresponded  to  the  publications  by 
he  King's  Printers  and  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — It  would  be  a  highly  penal  offence  to  pub- 
ish  as  from  authority  any  other  than  the  real  authenticated  form. 

Mr.  Thomas  White. — Certainly,  my  Lord. 

Here  the  printed  Catechism,  with  the  publication  of  which  the  De- 
endant  stood  charged,  was  put  in,  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  It  was  as 
follows  ; — 

Fhe  late  John  Wilkes's  Catechism  of  a  Ministerial  Member ;  taken 
from  an  Original  Manuscript  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  Handwriting,  never 
before  printed,  and  adapted  to  the  Present  Occasion. — With 
Permission. — London  :  Printed  for  one  of  the  Candidates  for 
the  Office  of  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
Sold  by  William  Hone,  55,  Fleet  Street,  and  67,  Old  Bailey, 
Three  Doors  from  Ludgate  Hill.     1817.    Price  Two-pence. 

A.  Catechism,  that  is  to  say,  An  Instruction,  to  be  learned  of  every 
person  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  a  Placeman  or 
Pensioner  by  the  Minister. 

Question.    What  is  your  name  ? 

Answer.    Lick  Spittle. 

Q.     Who  gave  you  this  name  ? 

A.  My  Sureties  to  the  Ministry,  in  my  Political  Change,  wherein 
[  was  made  a  Member  of  the  Majority,  the  Child  of  Corruption,  and 
El  Locust  to  devour  the  good  Things  of  this  Kingdom. 

Q.     What  did  your  Sureties  then  for  you? 

A.  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  things  in  my  Name.  First, 
that  I  should  renounce  the  Reformists  and  all  their  Works,  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  Popular  Favour,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  Indepen- 
dence. Secondly,  that  I  should  believe  all  the  Articles  of  the  Court 
Faith.  And  thirdly,  that  I  should  keep  the  Minister's  sole  Will  and 
Commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same,  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Q.  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to  do 
as  they  have  promised  for  thee  ? 

A.  Yes,  verily,  and  for  my  own  sake,  so  I  will  ;  and  I  heartily 
thank  our  heaven-born  Ministry,  that  they  have  called  me  to  this 
state  of  elevation,  through  my  own  flattery,  cringing,  and  bribery; 
and  [  shall  pray  to  their  successors  to  give  me  their  assistance,  that  I 
may  continue  the  same  unto  my  life's  end. 

Q.     Rehearse  the  Articles  of  thy  Belief. 

A.  I  believe  in  George,  the  Regent  Almighty,  Maker  of  New 
Streets,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath, 

And  in  the  present  Ministry,  histJnly  choice,  who  were  conceived 
of  Toryism,  brought  forth  of  William  Pitt,  suffered  loss  of  Place 
under  Charles  James  Fox,  were  execrated,  dead,  and  buried.  In  a 
few  months  they  rose  again  from  their  minority  ;  they  re-ascended  to 
the  Treasury  benches,  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  a  little  man  with  a 
large  wig ;  from  whence  they  laugh  at  the  Petitions  of  the  People  who 
may  pray  for  Reform,  and  that  the  sweat  of  their  brow  may  procure 
them  Bread. 


I  believe  that  King  Jamei  the  Second  was  a  legitimate  Sovereign, 
and  that  King  William  the  Third  was  not;  that  the  Pretender  was 
of  the  right  line;  and  that  George  the  Third's  grandfather  was 
not;  that  the  dynasty  of  Bourbon  is  immortal;  and  that  the  glass 
in  the  eye  of  Lord  James  Murray  was  not  Betty  Martin.  I  believe 
in  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  in  the  inde- 
pfendence  of  the  Committee  of  Secresy,  and  that  the  Pitt  System  is 
everlasting.     Amen. 

Q.     What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  Articles  of  thy  Belief? 

A.  First,  I  learn  to  forswear  all  conscience,  which  was  never 
meant  to  trouble  me,  nor  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Courtiers.  Se- 
condly,  (o  swear  black  is  white,  or  white  black,  according  to  the 
good  pi.  asure  of  the  Ministers.  Thirdly,  to  put  on  the  helmet  of  Im- 
pudence, the  only  armour  against  the  shafts  of  Patriotism. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  Sureties  did  promise  for  you,  that  you 
should  keep  the  Minister's  Commandments:  tell  me  how  many  there 
be? 

A.     Ten. 

Q.     Which  be  they  ? 

A.  'i'hc  same  to  which  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  always 
obliges  all  his  creatures  to  swear,  I  the  Minister  am  the  Lord  thy 
liege,  who  brought  thee  out  of  Want  and  Beggary,  into  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Patron  but  me. 

IL  Thou  shalt  not  support  any  measure  but  mine,  nor  shalt  thou 
frame  clauses  of  any  bill  in  its  progress  to  the  House  above,  or  in  the 
Committee  beneath,  or  when  the  mace  is  under  the  table,  except  it  be 
mine.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  to  Lord  Cochrane,  nor  shake  hands  with 
him,  nor  any  other  of  my  real  opponents;  for  I  thy  Lord  am  a  jealous 
Minister,  and  forbid  familiarity  of  the  Majority,  with  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  cousins  of  them  that  divide 
against  me;  and  give  places,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  to 
them  that  divide  with  me,  and  keep  my  Commandments. 

IIL  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Pension  of  thy  Lord  the  Minister  in 
vain  ;  for  I  the  Minister  will  force  him  to  accept  the  Chilterns  that 
taketh  my  Pension  ia  vain. 

IV.  Remember  that  thou  attend  the  Minister's  Levee  day ;  on  other 
dfiys  thou  shalt  speak  for  him  in  the  House,  and  fetch  and  carry,  and 
do  all  that  he  commandeth  thee  to  do  ;  but  the  Levee  day  is  for  the 
glorification  of  the  Minister  thy  Lord :  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  work  ia 
the  House,  but  shalt  wait  upon  him,  thou,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy 
wife,  and  the  Members  that  are  within  his  influence;  for  on  other 
days  the  Minister  is  inaccessible,  but  delighteth  in  the  Levee  day; 
wherefore  the  Minister  appointed  the  Levee  day,  andchatteth  thereon 
familiarly,  and  is  amused  with  it. 

V.  Honour  the  Regent  and  the  helmets  of  the  Life  Guards,  that 
thy  stay  may  be  long  in  the  Place,  which  the  Lord  thy  Minister  giveth 
thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  call  starving  to  death  murder. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  call  Royal  gallivanting  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  say,  that  to  rob  the  Public  is  to  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  bear  false  witness  against  the  people. 
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X.  Tfiou  shalt  not  covet  the  People's  applause,  tliou  slialt  Jiot 
covet  the  People's  praise,  nor  their  good  name,  nor  their  esteem,  nor 
their  reverence,   nor  any  reward  that  is  theirs. 

Q.  What  dost  thou  chielly  learn  by  these  Commandments  ? 

A.  I  learn  two  things — my  duty  towards  the  Minister,  and  my  duty 
towards  myself. 

Q.   What  is  thy  duly  towards  the  Minister  .'' 

A.  My  ihtty  towards  the  Minister  is,  to  trust  him  as  much  as  I 
can;  to  tear  him  ;  to  honour  him  wiih  all  my  words,  with  all  my 
bows,  with  all  my  scrapes,  and  all  my  cringes  ;  to  flatter  him  ;  to  give 
him  thanks  ;  to  give  up  my  whole  soul  to  him  ;  to  idolize  his  name, 
and  oboy  his  word;  and  serve  him  blindly  all  the  days  of  his  poli- 
tical life. 

Q.   What  is  thy  duty  towards  thyself? 

A.  My  duty  towards  myself  is  to  love  nobody  but  myself,  and  to 
do  unto  most  men  what  I  would  not  that  they  should  do  unto  me;  to 
sacrifice  unto  my  own  interest  even  my  father  and  mother;  to  pay 
little  reverence  to  the  King,  but  to  compensate  that  omission  by  my 
servility  to  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him;  to  lick  the  dust 
under  the  feet  of  my  superiors,  and  to  shako  a  rod  of  iron  over  the 
backs  of  my  inferiors;  to  spare  the  People  by  neither  word  nor  deed; 
to  observe  neither  truth  nor  justice  in  my  dealings  with  them  ;  to  bear 
Ihcm  malice  and  hatred  in  my  heart;  and  where  their  wives  and  pro- 
perties are  concerned,  to  keep  my  body  neither  in  temperance,  sober- 
ness, nor  chastity,  but  to  give  my  hands  to  picking  and  stealing,  and 
my  tongue  to  evil  speaking  and  lying,  and  slander  of  their  cfibrts  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  recover  their  rights;  never  failing  to  envy 
their  privileges,  and  to  learn  (o  get  the  Pensions  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  out  of  the  People's  labour,  and  Co  do  my  duty  in  that  de- 
partment of  public  plunder  unto  which  it  shall  please  the  Ministor  to 
call  me. 

Q.  jMy  good  Courtier,  know  this,  that  thou  art  not  able  of  thyself 
to  preserve  the  Minister's  favour,  nor  to  walk  in  his  Commandments, 
nor  to  serve  him,  without  his  special  protection  ;  which  tliou  must  at 
all  times  learn  to  obtain  by  diligent  apiilication.  Let  me  hear,  there- 
fore, if  thou  canst  rehearse  the  Minister's  Memorial. 

Our  Lord  who  art  in  the  Treasury,  whatsoever  be  (hy  name,  thy 
power  be  prolonged,  thy  will  be  done  throughout  the  empire,  as  it  is 
in  each  session.  Give  us  our  usual  sops,  and  forgive  us  our  occasional 
absences  on  divisions  ;  as  we  promise  not  to  forgive  them  that  divide 
against  thee.  Turn  us  not  out  of  our  places;  but  keep  us  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  land  of  Pensions  and  Plenty  ;  and  deliver  us 
from  the  People.     Amen. 

Q.  What  (lesircst  thou  of  the  Minister  in  this  Memorial? 

A.  I  desire  the  Minister,  our  Patron,  Avho  is  the  disposer  of  the 
Nation's  overstrained  Taxation,  to  give  his  protection  unto  me  and 
to  all  Pensioners  and  Placemen,  that  we  may  vote  for  him,  serve  hiro, 
and  obey  him,  as  far  as  we  find  it  convenient;  and  I  beseech  the  Mi- 
nister that  he  will  give  us  all  things  that  be  needful,  both  for  our  repu- 
tation and  appearance  in  the  House  and  out  of  it ;  that  he  will  be 
favourable  to  us,  aud  forgive  us  our  negligences  ;  that  it  will  please 
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iiim  to  save  and  defend  us,  In  all  dangers  of  life  and  limb,  from  the 
People,  our  natural  enemies  ;  and  that  he  will  help  us  in  fleecing  and 
grinding  them  ;  and  this  I  trust  he  will  do  out  of  care  for  himself,  and 
our  support  of  him  through  our  corruption  and  influence;  and  there- 
fore I  say  Amen.     So  be  it. 

Q.  How  many  Tests  hath  the  Minister  ordained? 

A.  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  elevation  j  (that  is  to  say) 
Passive  Ol)edience  and  Bribery. 

Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Test  ? 

A.  I  mean  an  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  intellectual  mean- 
ness, ordained  by  the  Minister  himself  as  a  pledge  to  assure  him 
thereof. 

Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  this  Test  ? 

A.  Two;  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  intellectual  meanness. 

Q.  What  is  (he  outward  visible  sign  or  form  of  Passive  Obedience  ? 

A.  Dangling  at  the  Minister's  heels,  whereby  the  person  is  degrad- 
ed beneath  (he  baseness  of  a  slave,  in  the  character  of  a  Pensioner, 
Placeman,  Expectant  Parasite,  Toadeater,  or  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  intellecUial  meanness  ? 

A.  A  death  unto  Freedom,  a  subjection  unto  perpetual  Thraldom: 
for  being  by  nature  born  free,  and  the  children  of  Independence,  we 
are  hereby  made  children  of  Slavery. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  persons  submitting  to  the  Test  of  Passive 
Obedience  ? 

A.  Apostacy,  whereby  they  forsake  Liberty ;  and  faith,  whereby 
they  stedfastly  believe  the  promises  of  the  Minister,  made  to  them 
upon  submitting  to  that  Test. 

Q.  Why  was  the  Test  of  Bribery  ordained  ? 

A.  For  the  continual  support  of  the  Minister's  influencej  aud  the 
feeding  of  us,  his  needy  creatures  and  sycophants. 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  in  the  Test  of  Bribery  ? 

A.  Bank  notes,  which  the  Minister  hath  commanded  to  be  oflFered 
by  his  dependants. 

Q.  Why  then  are  beggars  submitted  to  this  Test,  when  by  reason 
of  their  poverty  they  are  not  able  to  go  through  the  necessary  forms  ? 

A.  Because  they  promise  them  by  their  Sureties;  which  promise, 
•when  they  come  to  lucrative  offices,  they  themselves  are  bound  to 
perform. 

Q.   What  is  the  inward  part,  or  thing  signified  ? 

A.  The  industry  and  wealth  of  the  People,  which  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  had  by  Pensioners  and  Sinecurists,  in  their  Cor- 
ruption. 

Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  you  are  partakers  thereby  ? 

A.  The  w'eakcning  and  impoverishing  the  People,  through  the  loss 
of  their  Liberty  and  Property,  while  our  wealth  becomes  enormous, 
and  our  pride  intolerable. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  submit  to  the  Test  of  Bribery  and 
Corruption  ? 

A.  To  examine  themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly  of  any 
signs  of  former  honour  and  patriotism,  stedfastly  purposing  hence- 
forward to  be  faithful  towards  ths  Minister;  to  draw  on  and  oif  like 
liis  glove;  to  crouch  to  him  like  a  spaniel  ;  to  purvey  for  him  like  a 
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jackall ;  to  be  as  supple  to  him  as  Alderman  Sir  William  Turtle; 
to  hare  the  most  lively  faith  ia  the  Funds,  especially  in  the  Sinking 
Fund;  to  believe  the  words  of  Lord  Castlereagh  alone;  to  have 
remembrance  of  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  Courier;  to  hate  Matthew 
Wood,  (lie  present  l^ord  Mayor,  and  his  second  Mayoralty  ;  with 
all  cur  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  wi(l»  all  our 
strength;  to  admire  Sir  Jons  Silvester,  the  Recorder,  and  Mr. 
John  Langley;  and  to  be  in  charity  with  those  only  who  have  some- 
thing  to  give. 

[^Ilere  endeth  the  Cutechisui,^ 

This  being  the  whole  of  the  ca-^e  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
Mr.  Hone  rose,  and  addressed  the  Court  to  the  following  pur- 
port  : — He  called  upon  the  jury,  as  earnestly  and  as  solemnly  as  the 
Attorney-General  had  done,  to  decide  upon  this  case  according  to 
their  oaths.  IF  he  felt  any  embarrassment  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
ft;lt  a  great  deal,  it  was  because  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
an  assembly  like  that :  he  had  never,  indeed,  addressed  any  assem- 
bly Avhatevr;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  that  they  and  the  Court 
would  show  'ti}cir  indulgence  to  him','  standing  there  as  he  did, 
unassisted  by  counsel,  to  make  his  own  defence.  If  he  were  really 
guilty  of  this  libel,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  called  it,  he  should 
not  have  stood  there  this  day.  So  far  back  as  May,  he  was 
arrested  under  a  warrr.nt  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court, 
Lord  EUenborongh,  and  brouglit  suddenly  to  plead  to  informations 
filed  agains-t  him.  Hs  did  not  plead,  because  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ceeding by  information  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  he  thought  so 
still.  However  ancient  this  mode  of  proceeding  might  be,  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  exercised  in  the  way  that  it 
had  been  of  late  years.  By  this  process,  every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
however  innocent  he  might  be,  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  of  the  Government.  There  was  no  security  for 
honour,  integrity,  and  virtue  ;  no  presentment  to  a  jury,  no  previous 
inquiry  ;  the  victim  was  taken  in  a  summary  way  by  warrants,  and 
brought  to  answer  suddenly  to  informations  of  which  he  was  wholly 
ignorant.  Another  objection  which  he  had  to  plead  on  that  occasion 
was,  the  enormous  expense  that  must  have  been  incurred.  He  had 
been  given  to  understand,  that  making  his  ilefence  in  the  usual  way, 
by  solicitor  and  counsel,  would  cost  100/.  which  would  have  been  ut- 
ter ruin  to  him.  He  applied  to  the  Court  for  copies  of  the  informa- 
tions, but  the  Court  did  not  grant  him  those  copies.  He  was  sorry 
for  this,  because  if  they  had  been  granted,  he  should  have  known  what 
he  was  specifically  charged  with.  On  Friday  last,  he  applied  for 
copies  at  the  Crown-office,  and  upon  paying  the  customary  charges, 
he  procured  them.  When  he  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  lafc  Attorney-General,  Sir  William  Garrow,  stated, 
that  the  informations  charged  him  with  blasphemous  publications. 
Now  he  found,  that  this  information  did  not  charge  him  with  blasphe- 
mous publications  ;  it  charged,  that  he,  being  an  impious  and  wickedly 
disposed  person,  and  intending  to  excite  impiety  and  irreligion,  did 
publish  that  which  was  slated  in  the  information.  And  here  he  must 
beg  leave  to  call  to  their  attention  the  great  prejudice  which  ha-d  been 
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raised  again«t  him  throughout  the  country  by  this  circumstance,  and 
the  injury  whicli  be  had  sustnined  liy  misrcprespiifations  coming  from 
the  liighest  aiithoiifies  in  the  roiintry.  The  late  Attorney-General 
had  charged  him  with  a  second  information,  and  he  th<n  observed, 
that  whedier  he  were  char-^ed  with  one  informaMon,  or  300  informa- 
tions, he  uould  not  plead  unless  copies  were  given  to  him.  The  At- 
torney General  in  reply  observed,  that  the  wnmber  of  informations 
depended  on  the  number  of  publications.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  charge  Sir  William  Garrow  with  any  intention  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavourable  impression  in  the  public  n)ind  a^^ainst  him. 
Rut  he  must  say,  and  lie  v\ould  say  it  boldly,  because  he  said  it  truly, 
that  no  man  was  ever  treated  witli  greaur  injustice  than  he 
was  by  Lord  Elletiborough.  Previous  tohi^  arrest,  under  a  warrant 
issued  by  his  Lordsliip,  he  had  not  been  out  of  (lie  liouse  all  the 
"week  ;  he  had  been  engaged  in  writing,  and  no  application  had  been 
made  by  any  one  to  see  him  of  which  he  did  not  hear.  Two  officers 
seized  him  near  liisown  door  upon  the  warrant  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
and  refused  to  let  liim  go  h<?nie,  Mithout  stilling  any  reason  why  they 
made  that  refusal.  He  was  taken  to  Sergeanl's-inn  coifee-house,  and 
afterwards  carried  to  a  lock-up  house  in  Shiie-lane,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  half-past  five,  anxiously  expecting  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  tipstaff, 
(who,  he  was  told,  was  coming),  in  order  that  he  misjht  learn  from 
him  the  charge,  and  send  for  friends  to  bail  him.  Gibbon  did  not 
come,  and  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  charge.  On  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, at  a  moment  when  he  was  retiring  for  the  purposes  of  nature 
he  was  put  into  a  coach,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  to  Westminster-hall 
to  plead;  but  even  then  (he  officer  could  not  lell  him  to  what  he 
"was  to  plead.  While  in  (he  coach,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  himself  from  fainting:  but  he  was  told,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  Westminster,  sufficient  time  would  be  allowed  him.  He  was, 
however,  taken  into  Court,  and  whilst  one  of  the  informations  was 
being  read,  a  mist  came  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  giddy,  and  applied 
for  leave  to  sit.  TTie  answer  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was  ''  No;"  and 
it  was  pronounced  with  an  intonation  that  might  have  been  heard  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall.  This  refusal,  instead  of  making  him 
sink  on  the  floor,  as  he  had  before  expected  to  do,  had  the  effect 
that  a  glass  of  water  on  being  thrown  into  his  face  would  have  had, 
and  he  felt  perfectly  relieved.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  could 
not  help  feeliiig  contempt  for  the  inhumanity  of  the  Judge.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  King's-Bench,  and  was  afterwards  found  senseless 
in  his  room  there,  not  having  jierformed  an  oflice  of  nature  for 
several  days.  That  arose  out  of  the  inhumanity  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

Here  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  interrupted  tlie  defendant,  staling,  that 
he  had  better  apply  himself  to  the  charge  against  him.  He  was  un- 
"willing  to  interrupt  any  person  who  "\vas  making  his  defence;  hut 
■where,  as  in  this  case,  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  he  could  not 
refrain.  It  was  Ihe  duty  of  Lord  Ellenho-rough  to  pursue  the  course 
of  the  Court,  and  it  was  customary  for  defendants  to  stand  while  the 
informations  tiled  against  Ihem  were  being  read. 

'J'he  defendant  proceeded. — He  should  be  sorry  to  be  out  of  order, 
but  he  believed  instances    had  becu    known    in   which    defendants 
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were  pormitfed  to  sit.  He  Hiought  that  such  cases  might  be  found 
in  the  state  trials.  IJut  whether  so  or  not,  such  was  the  feeling  of 
Sir  William  Garrow,  that  he  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  him,  "If 
you  wish  to  retire  for  any  purpose  of  nature,  you  can."  He  thanked 
him,  and  replied,  that  the  purpose  had  gone  by.  He  stated  this 
because  he  should  never  forget  the  humanity  which  Sir  W^illiam 
had  shown  on  that  occasion,  and  which  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  behaviour  of  the  Judge  whom  he  had  mentioned. 
Having  stated  these  facts,  he  would  not  take  up  their  time  in  de- 
tailing what  he  endured  for  two  months  in  the  King's  Bench;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  had  sufi'ered  the  utmost  distress  in  a  domestic  way, 
and  very  considerable  loss  in  a  pecuniary  way.  He  had  gained  no- 
thing there  but  a  severe  lesson.  He  learned  tliat,  however  honour- 
able a  man's  intention  might  be,  they  might  be  construed  into  guilt, 
and  the  whole  nation  might  be  raised  against  him,  except,  indeed,  the 
few  cool,  dispassionate,  and  sober  persons  who  would  read  such  pub- 
lications as  the  present  calmly,  and  determine  upon  the  motives  of  the 
writer.  It  was  upon  this  intention  that  they  (the  jury)  were  to  decide. 
The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  had  stated,  that  this 
publicatioM  was  issued  for  a  political  squib.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  Attorney-General;  he  joined  issue  with  him  upon  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  work;  it  was  published  for  a  political  squib,  and  if 
they  found  it  a  political  squib,  they  would  deliver  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. If  they  found  it  an  impious  and  blasphemous  libel,  they  would 
consign  him  to  that  punishment  from  which  he  should  ask  no  mercy. 
This  was  the  question  which  they  were  to  try,  and  they  had  no- 
thing to  try  but  that.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tendency 
which  his  work  might  have  out  of  doors,  or  the  effect  which  it 
might  produce  in  that  Court,  or,  at  least,  they  liad  so  little  to  do 
with  it,  as  not  to  suffer  it  to  weigli  a  feather  in  their  minds  in  return- 
ing their  verdict  to  the  Court.  They  would  remember,  that  he  was 
not  standing  there  as  a  defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  a  private 
individual-  In  that  case,  they  would  not  have  to  look  at  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  ;  they  would  have  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  da- 
mages;  but  here  they  had  every  thing  to  do  with  the  intention  of  the 
party,  and  if  they  did  not  find  that  this  political  catechism  was  pub- 
lished with  an  impious  and  profane  intention,  they  would  give  him 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  Attorney-General  had  slated,  that  the 
very  smile  of  a  person  was  an  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  this  pub- 
lication. He  denied  that.  The  smile  might  arise  from  something 
wholly  different  from  the  feeling  of  the  person  who  wrote  that  pub- 
lication. But  he  would  now  proceed  to  call  their  attention  to  a 
very  important  branch  of  this  question.  In  1771,  it  was  the  intention 
of  certain  intelligent  persons,  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  explain  the  powers  of  jurits  relating  to  libels.  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  and  Mr.  Burke,  than 
whom  he  could  not  quotp  a  man  whose  authority  would  be 
greater  in  that  Court,  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive speech  on  that  occasion.  He  said,  "  It  was  the  an- 
cient privilege  of  Ktiglislimen  that  they  should  be  tripd  by  a 
jury  of  their  equals;  but  that,  by  the  proceeding  by  informa- 
tion,  the  whole   virtue  of  juries  was  taken  away.     The  spirit  of 
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the  Star-chamber  had  transmigrated,  and  lived  again  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster-hall,  who  borrowed  from  the  Star-chamber  what 
that  Court  had  taken  from  the  Roman  law.  A  nm^d  jury  will 
give  way  to  an  awful  Judge,  ddivering  oraruLtiU  die  !aw, 
and  charging  them  to  beware  of  their  oaths.  Tiit'v  would  do 
so  ;  they  had  done  so  ;  nay,  a  respectable  member  of  their  own 
house  had  told  them,  that  on  the  authority  of  a  judge,  he  fouiiiJ  a 
man  guilty  in  whom  he  could  find  no  guilt."  Mr.  Dnwd.  mvcII'  bill 
was  brought  in,  but  it  did  not  pass  into  a  law.  Mr.  Burke  pn-^rvfred 
in  the  same  cause  for  a  number  of  years,  without  success :  iit  in 
1790,  the  late  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  now  ia;..  !  the 
Libel  Bill,  and  it  was  uuder  the  authority  of  that  s:  ii  ti.,i  Act 
of  Parliament  that  they  now  sat  to  try  this  informal  «mi.  This 
bill  had  fixed  the  powers  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel,  aini  r^ade 
it  imperative  on  them  to  determine  on  the  whole  cf  mat- 
ters charged  in  the  information.  Now  he  was  clia'ned — 
with  what?  With  intending  to  excite  impiety  and  i  leiitfion, 
not  with  having  excited  it ;  so  that,  as  the  law  stood  ti-fore, 
if  there  had  been  but  one  copy  printed,  they  would  l,;ive  beea 
told  to  find  him  guilty,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  work  was 
published  by  him  ;  but  now,  if  he  had  sold  100,000  copies,  if  was  the 
intention  with  which  they  had  to  do.  As  to  blasphemy  and  ptofanex 
uess,  he  spurned  the  charge;  and  when  he  said  he  spuniv'd  it,  he 
could  assure  them  they  should  not  hear  him  say  one  word  to-day 
"which  he  did  not  utter  from  his  heart,  and  from  the  most  perfect  con- 
xiction.  They  were  not  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  membi  r  of  the 
Established  Church  or  a  Dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Christian:  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  he  made 
that  profession  with  a  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
could  not  !)e  exceeded  by  any  person  in  that  Court.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  held  up  as  a  man  uiifit  to  live,  as  a  blasphemer,  a  monster, 
a  wretch ;  he  had  been  called  a  wretch  who  had  kept  body  and  soul 
together  by  the  sale  of  blasphemous  publications.  If  any  man  knew 
any  one  act  of  his  life  to  which  profanenass  and  impiety  might  be 
applied,  he  would  ask  and  defy  that  man  to  stand  forward  and  con- 
tradict him  at  that  moment.  He  was  innocent  of  that  charge;  audit 
was  the  pr«udest  day  of  his  life  to  stand  there,  because  he  was  not 
putting  in  a  plea  of  not  guilty  against  a  charge  of  infamous  and  blas- 
phemous libel ;  for  if  he  were  guilty  of  blasphemy,  he  would  go  to 
the  stake  and  burn  as  a  blasphemer,  at  tlie  same  time  avowing  the 
blasphemy.  He  said  this,  because  he  considered  nothing  was  dearer 
to  man  than  sincerity.  It  had  been  tiie  misfortune  of  his  life  to  have 
his  actions  misinterpreted  by  the  papers,  by  the  lookers  on — the  mere 
every-day  observers;  but  there  were  a  few  individuals  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  who  knew  every  thing  alledged  against  him  to  be  a  fool  and 
base  calumny.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  so  humble  in  life  as  him- 
self to  waije  war  with  opinions  broached  by  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
when  he  heard  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  Houso  of  Lords,  rising  every 
night  and  calling  these  little  publications  blasphemous,  he  had  felt 
disposed  to  interrupt  him.  The  odds  were  terribly  against  him 
in  a  prosecution  of  this  kind,  for  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
Secretary  of  State — a   man  whose   opinions   were  adopted   by    a 
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great  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration, 
and  whose  private  life  was,  he  believed,  unimpeachable.  This 
eminent  character  was,  however,  like  other  men,  liable  to  error, 
else  he  would  not  have  denounced  this  publication  as  biasphemous  in 
his  place  in  (he  House  of  Lords.  Even  if  it  were  so,  was  it  justice  to 
pronounce  so  decided  an  opinion,  one  wliich  must  necessarily  carry  so 
much  weight  and  influence,  before  the  proper  course  of  inquiry  and 
decision  were  had  upon  it  ?  It  was  by  these  means  that  a  war- 
whoop  and  yell  were  sont  forth  acjainst  him  throughout  the  country. 
But,  friendless  and  unprotected  as  he  was,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit,  and  hence  his  conduct  had  been  held  tip  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  ill-thinking  throughout  the  country.  He  did  not 
desire,  for  he  did  not  know  how,  to  obtain  popularity;  he  never 
went  all  lengths  with  any  description  of  persons  whatever.  He 
was  as  independent  in  mind  as  any  gentlemm  in  that  Court  was  in- 
dependent in  property  :  he  had  made  to  himself  many  enemies,  be- 
cause it  is  in  human  nature  that  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  intimate 
scarcely  ever  forgive  one  dereliction  from  what  they  consider  duty. 
He  always  endeavoured  to  make  up  his  mind  as  coolly  as  possible: 
sure  he  was,  that  if  he  ever  did  a  man  injury  in  his  life,  it  was  from  mis- 
take, and  not  from  intention.  And  he  asked  the  jury,  if  they  had  ever 
seen  any  of  his  publications  before,  whether  they  had  observed  in 
them  any  thing  that  would  induce  them  to  think  that  he  was  desirous 
of  exciting  impiety  or  profaneness  ?  No  man  in  the  cou:Ury  had  a 
greater  respect  than  himself  for  the  constituted  authorities ;  if  he 
differed  from  some  public  men  in  opinion,  it  was  net  at  all  times  that 
he  differed  ;  it  was  not  because  there  was  a  common  cry  against  a 
measure  that  he  joined  in  it.  He  had  told  them  it  was  the  intention 
of  which  they  were  to  judge  ;  and  he  would  sit  down  immediately,  if 
the  Attorney-General  could  lay  his  hand  on  any  publication  in  which, 
in  any  one  passage  or  sentence,  he  could  point  out  any  thing  tending 
to  degrade  or  vilify  the  Christian  religion.  He  stated  this,  not  in 
bravado,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  If  he  were  a  man  of  a 
blasphemous  turn  of  mind,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  amongst  the  nu- 
merous works  which  he  had  published,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
•written  by  himself,  that  something  of  this  kind  should  not  have  ap- 
peared ;  but  whatever  opinions  the  Attorney-General  might  form  re- 
specting his  notions  of  religion,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  produee 
any  blasphemous  writings  against  him.  He  came  now  to  another  part 
of  this  subject.  It  was  his  fate,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  King's- 
Bencb,  although  it  might  be  nn  advantage  to  the  country,  to  differ 
with  the  Master  of  the  Crown-office,  as  to  the  way  in  whirh  ihe  special 
juries  were  returned.     After  the  juries  in  his  case  were  struck 

Here  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  again  interrupted  the  defendant,  ob- 
serving, that  he  did  not  think  this  had  any  bearing  on  the-  (|iiestion. 
He  was  son-y,  he  repeated,  to  interfere  with  his  defence,  but  he  had 
better  confine  himself  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  Hone  said  it  had,  he  thought,  a  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
his  Lordship  and  the  Jury  would  see  it  in  a  short  time.  The  Juries 
to  which  he  alluded  were  struck  in  what  appeared  to  him  a  fair  and 
an  honourable  way  ;  but — 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  what  you  are 
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now  stating.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  time  of  the  Court 
should  not  be  consumed  improperly  :  any  other  motive  I  cannot 
have. 

Mr.  Hone  said,  that  no  person  could  be  more  anxious  than  himself 
to  save  the  time  of  his  Lordship  and  of  the  Jury.  If  the  Attorney- 
General  had  asked  him,  he  would  have  admitted  the  publication  of 
the  work  in  order  to  save  time  :  but  if  he  were  prevented  from  going 
on  with  what  he  had  begun  to  state,  it  would  disarrange  the  whole 
of  his  defence.  He  brought  forward  his  arguments  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  and  he  hoped  for  the  indulgence  oi  the  Court.  He  would 
very  briefly  state  what  he  saw  of  the  mode  of  striking  juries.  The 
Master  of  the  Crown  Office  took  the  book  in  his  hand,  and.  putting 
his  pen  between  the  leaves,  selected  the  name  that  appeared  against 
the  pen.  The  Master  struck  three  juries  for  him  in  this  way  ;  but 
when  he  (the  defendant)  was  leaving  the  office,  he  could  not  help 
observing,  that  out  of  144  persons,  there  were  only  two  whosw 
names  he  had  ever  heard  of  before — he  who  had  lived  in  London 
all  his  life,  and  had  been  actively  engaged.  One  of  them  was  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  he  only  knew  his  name  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  those  names  he  began  to  re- 
flect whether  the  Master  had  struck  the  juries  from  a  proper  list ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  his  attorney,  conceiving  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
book,  he  (the  defendant)  alterwards  sent  a  solemn  protest  to  the 
Master  of  the  Crown-oflSce,  when  he  knew  Mr.  Litchfield,  the  solici- 
tor of  the  Treasury,  would  be  present,  against  those  Juries,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  Crown  abandoned  its  Special  Juries;  Mr.  Litchfield 
waved  the  three  juries  which  had  been  struck  in  his  case.  The  Crow^n 
consented  to  his  discharge  on  his  own  recognizance.  Three  weeks  ago 
these  informations  were  revived,  and  notices  given  of  fresh  juries,  and 
of  this  trial.  He  attended  at  the  Crown-office,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  a  new  book  of  good  jur3aiien  was  coming  down  to  the  office. 
He  was  told  that  a  book  containing  the  names  of  8,000  persons  in 
London  would  be  sent  down.  The  book  came  down,  and  the  Master 
ehose  the  juries  as  before,  but  he  did  not  take  the  Barnes  against 
which  his  pen  struck. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  really  cannot  see  how  this  bears  upon  the 
cause.  I  shall  not  discharge  my  own  duty  if  I  suffer  you  to  proceed. 
I  am  unwilling  to  interfere,  and  prevent  a  defendant  from  stating 
any  thing  that  bears  upon  his  case,  but  I  cannot  see  the  least  bearing 
in  w  hat  you  are  now  stating. 

Mr  Hone  could  assure  his  Lordship  that  he  would  not  say  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  the  Court,  but  he  thought  the  point  most  im- 
portant, and  he  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  Juryman  said,  he  also  thought  it  might  be  material,  on  account 
of  the  notice  which  the  public  prints  had  taken  of  this  subject.  The 
defendant,  therefore,  should  have  an  opportunity  oi'  statinj^the  facts 
truly. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  regretted  that  the  public  prints  should  agitate 
these  matters  previous  to  trial.  As  one  of  the  gentlemen  oi  thejury, 
however,  wished  to  hear  some  explanation,  the  defendant  might 
proceed. 

Mr,  Hone  resumed. — He  had  observed,  that  the  Master  did  not 
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take  the  name  against  which  his  pen  struck,  and  assigned  no  reason 
for  taking  the  name  ol'  Webb  in  the  place  of  Moxon.  .  While  the 
Master  was  pricking  the  juiy,  defendant  could  not  see  the  name  he 
took.    The  Master  stated,  that  as  there  was  a  cavil  about  the  pen,  he 
should  nominate  the  jury  as  he  thought  proper.      He   then   opened 
the  book,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  standing  at   the  right  hand, 
and  Mr.  Maule,  assistant  solicitor,  standing  on   the  left,  and  those 
two  could  see  all  the  names.     The  Master  went  page  after  page  se- 
lecting the  jury,  sometimes  he  gave  four  names  in  succession  sviihout 
turning  over  a  leaf,  at  others  he  went  over  seven,  eight,   ten,  or  a 
dozen  pages,  regularly  examining  every  page  before  he  gave  a  name. 
In  one  instance  he  went  over  twenty-six  pages,  in  another  thirty-six 
pages,  without  giving  out  a  name.     The  defendant  entered  a  protest 
against  this  mode  of  proceeding.     He  made  an  affidavit  of  the  facts, 
and  on  a  motion  to  the   Court   put  it  in.     The  Court  decided  (and 
to  hiai  h  appeared  the  most  extraordinary  decision  that  ever  was) 
that  the  Master  was  not  bound  to  put  the  pen  in  his  book.     Nay, 
Lord   Ellenborough,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  said, 
that  if  the  Master  gave  the  defendant  names  in  that  way,  it  would 
be  giving  a  jury  bv  lot,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  select  such  per- 
sons as  he  thought  proper.     The  defendant  could  oppose  uuthing 
to  that,  except  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  unfair  mode.     He  did  not 
think   that  it  ever  was   in  the  contemplation  of  law  that  the  Crown 
should  select  such  persons  as  it  chose.     Under  that  impression  he  left 
the  Court  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  great  injustice,     llie  ji:dge9 
all  said,  that  to  nominate  meant  to  select.     Now  he  found  that  the 
Master  of  the  Crown  Office  was  nominated   to  the  Crown   by  the 
Court,  that  is   to  say,  tbe  Court  nominated  four  or  live  persons  to 
the  Crown,  who  selectexl  one  of  them  to  fill  the  office.     Here,  then, 
the    Court    nominated,    and    the    Crown    selected,    so   that    norni- 
natidn  was  not,  in  fact,  selection.     He  now  came  to  his  trial,  and 
it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to  him  of  what  opinion  the  jury  were, 
satisfied  as  he  was  that  they  would  return  a  true  verdict.     He  had 
a  very  serious  impression  upon  his  mind  of  what  his  situation  would 
be  if  a  verdict  went  against  him.     In   that  case  he   firmly  believed 
that  he  should  never  return   to  his  family  from  that  coiut.     The  At- 
torney-General was  entitled  to  a  reply  ;  and  though  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  shewn  great  courtesy,  he  could  not  expect  him  to  wave  that 
right.     If  he  would,   the  defendant  would  engage  to  conclude  in  20 
minutes.     He  did  not  see  any  disposition  of  that  kind,  and  he  would 
therefore  proceed.     He  should  slate  nothing  that  was  new,  because 
he  knew    nothing  that  was  new.     He  had  his  books  about  him,  and 
it  was   from  them   that  he  must  draw  his  defence.     They  had  been 
the  solace  of  his   life  ;  and  as  to  one  of  Mr.  Jones's  little  rooms  in 
the  Bench,  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  delightful  view   of  the  Surrey 
hills,  they  would  alibrd  him  great  consolation  there,  but  his  mind 
must  be  much  distracted  by  the  sufferings  of  his  family.   He  knew  no 
distinction  between    publii    and   private  life.     Men  should  be  con- 
sistent in  their  conduct;    and   he   had  endeavoured  so  to  school  his 
mind  that  he  might  give   an  &x,^lanalion  of  every  act  of  his  life.  If 
he  had  ever  done  an    injury   to  any  one,  it  was  by  accident,  and 
not  by  design ;  and,  though  some  persons  had  lost  money  by  him, 
there  was  not  one  who  would  say  that  he  di  I  not  entertain  a  respect 
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for  him  [the  defendant].  From  being  a  book-dealer  he  became  a 
booksellor ;  and  what  was  very  unfortunate,  he  was  too  much  at- 
tached  to  his  books  to  part  with  them.  He  had  a  wife  and  sev«n 
children,  and  had  latterly  employed  himself  in  writing  for  their  sup- 
port. As  to  parodies,  they  were  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  invention 
of  printing  ;  and  he  never  heard  of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody, 
either  religious  or  any  other.  There  were  two  kinds  of  ]>arodics; 
one  in  which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas  rela- 
tive to  some  other  subject;  the  other,  where  it  was  meant  to  ridicule 
the  thing  parodied.  Ihe  latter  whs  not  the  case  here,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  brought  religion  into  contempt.  It  was  remarkuble  that 
in  October  hust  a  most  singular  parody  was  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Blackwood.  The  parody 
was  written  with  a  great  deal  of  ability,  and  it  was  impossible  but 
that  the  authors  must  have  heard  of  this  prosecution.  The  parody 
was  made  on  a  certain  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  and  was  introduced  by  a 
preface,  stating  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a  Chaldee  manuscript 
preserved  in  a  great  library  at  Paris.  There  was  a  key  to  the  pa- 
rody which  furnished  the  names  of  the  persons  described  in  it.  The 
key  was  not  published,  but  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  it.  Mr. 
Blackwood  is  telling  his  own  story;  and  the  two  cherubims  were 
Mr.  Cleghorn,  a  farmer,  and  Mr.  Pringle,  a  schoolmaster,  who 
had  been  engaged  with  him  as  editor  of  a  former  magazine;  the 
"crafty  man"  was  Mr.  Constable ;  and  the  work  that  "  ruled  the 
nation"  was  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  The  defendant  then  read 
a  Jong  extract  from  the  parody,  of  which  the  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen : — 

"  Now,  in  those  days,  there  lived  also  a  man  who  was  crafty  in 
counsel,  and  cunning  in  all  manner  of  working  :  and  I  beheld  the 
man,  and  he  was  comely  and  well  favoured,  and  he  had  a  notable 
horn  in  his  forehead  wherewith  he  ruled  the  nations.  And  I  saw 
the  horn,  that  it  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things, 
and  it  magnified  itself  even  to  the  Prince  of  the  Host,  and  it  cast 
down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  grew  and  prospered.  And 
Avhen  this  man  saw  the  book,  and  beheld  the  things  that  were 
in  the  book,  he  was  troubled  in  spirit  and  much  cast  down.  And 
he  said  unto  himself,  why  stand  I  idle  here,  and  why  do  I  not  be- 
stir myself?  Lo !  this  book  shall  become  a  devouring  sword  in 
the  hand  of  my  adversary,  and  with  it  will  he  root  up  or 
loosen  the  horn  that  is  in  my  forehead,  and  the  hope  of  my 
gains  sliall  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  he  hated  the 
book,  and  the  two  beasts  that  had  put  words  into  the  book,  for 
he  judged  according  to  the  reports  ot"  men ;  nevertheless,  the  man 
was  crafty  in  coimseJ,  and  more  cunning  than  his  fellows.  And 
he  said  unto  the  two  beasts,  come  ye  and  put  your  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  my  wings,  and  we  will  destroy  the  man  whose 
name  is  as  ebony,  and  his  book." 

He  observed,  that  Mr.  Blackwood  was  much  respected  by  a 
great  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  said,  he  could  not  think  their  respect 
could  be  increased  by  such  a  publication.  He  must  express  his 
disapprobation  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  the  de- 
fendant, by  citing  it,  was  onhy,  defending  one  oflence  by  another. 
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The  Attorney-General  said,  he  had  been  thinking  for  the 
last  few  minutes  where  a  person  in  his  situation  could  interrtips 
a  defendant.  He  now  rose  to  make  an  objection  in  point  of  law. 
The  Hef^ndiint  was  stating  certain  facts  of  previous  publica- 
tions, and  a  question  might  arise  as  to  the  proof  of  them. 
The  same  objection  applied  to  the  legality  of  his  statement. 
The  defendant  had  no  more  ri^ht  to  state  any  previous  libel  by 
way  of  parody,  than  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  had  of 
bringing  volumes  on  the  table  and  exhibiting  them  in  his  de- 
fence. The  defendant  had  n.j  right  to  be  stating,  and  so  to  be 
publishing,  things  ^\hich  had  better  remain  on  the  shelves  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  than  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Hone  siiid,  that  the  Attorney-General  called  this  parody  a  li- 
bel, but  it  was  not  a  libel  till  a  jury  had  found  it  to  be  so.  His  was 
not  a  libel,  or  why  did  he  stand  there  to  defend  it?  In  taking  this 
course  o(  delence,  he  did  not  take  it  as  a  selection  of  modes;  it  was 
his  only  mode.  He  had  no  intention  to  send  forth  an}'  offensive  pub- 
lication to  the  world,  but  merely  to  defend  himself.  When  he  heard 
that  his  own  parodies  had  given  pain  to  some  minds,  he  was  sorry  for 
it.  This  sort  of  writing  was  familiar  to  him  from  his  course  of  read- 
ing. This  parody,  called  Wilkes's  Catechism,  was  published  by  him 
on  the  l-ith  of  February,  and  on  the  22d  he  stopt  the  sale  of  the  other 
pamphlets.  He  should  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  this  sort  ©f 
writing  had  never  been  prosecuted.  He  then  held  in  his  hand  a  little 
publication  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom,  shewing  the  effects  of 
temperance  and  intemperance,  by  diverging  lines,  as  a  man  gets  from 
water  to  strong  beer,  and  from  strong  beer  to  spirituous  liquors  and 
habits  of  brutal  intoxication.  He  took  this  as  a  popular  mode  of 
conveying  instruction  Avith  preservation  of  health,  and  had  no  in- 
tention to  ridicule  the  thermometer  on  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
framed. 

He  (the  defendant)  knew  there  were  some  most  excellent  persons 
who  occasionally  made  applications  of  the  Scripture  in  a  way  which 
they  would  not  do  in  the  pulpit.  In  1518,  a  parody  of  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  psalm  was  written  by  a  man  whom  every  individual  in 
this  Court  would  esteem — a  man  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  finally  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion itself — he  meant  Martin  Luther.  In  the  first  volume  of  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erasmus,  page  117,  the  following  parody,  on  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  psalm,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  appeared  :  "  Blessed  i» 
the  man  that  hath  not  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Sacramentarians,  nor 
satin  the  seat  of  the  Zuinglians,  or  followed  the  counsel  of  the  Zuri- 
chers."  W^ould  any  man  say  that  Martin  Luther  Avas  a  blasphemer? 
and  he  was  a  parodist  as  well  as  William  Hone.  But  parodies  had 
been  published  even  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  then  in  his  hand  a  pa- 
rody on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  the  pulpit  by  Dr.  John  Boys, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  1613,  and  which  was  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  folio  volume  of  his  works  which  he  published.  He  stated,  that  he 
gained  great  applause  by  preaching  on  that  occasion,  which  occurred 
on  the  5lh  of  iSovember,  1600.  The  parody  ran  in  these  words: 
"  Our  Pope,  which  art  in  Rome,  hellish  be  thy  name,  give  us  this  day 
our  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,''  and  so  on. 
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Mr-  Justice  Abbott  thought  it  better  that  tlie  defendant  should 
not  read  any  more  of  this  parody  ;  it  could  only  shock  the  ears  of 
well-disposed  and  reli;jious  persons;  and  he  must  again  repeat,  that 
the  law  did  ruit  allow  one  oHence  tu  be  vindicated  by  another.  He 
wisheii  the  deiendant  would  not  read  such  things. 

Mr.  liloNE.— My  Leird,  your  Lordship's  observation  is  in  the  very 
spirit  of  what  Pope  Leo  X.  said  to  Martin  Luther — "  For  God's  sake 
don't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and  the  monasteries,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  living,"  thus  precluding  him  from  mentioning  the  very 
thing  in  dispute.  I  must  go  on  with  these  parodies,  said  Mr.  Hone, 
or  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  defence. 

Tlie  next  book  he  should  refer  to  was  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Bishop 
Latimr,  in  which  there  was  one  illustrated  by  a  game  of   cardb.     He 
recolh-ced  to  have  seen  an  ok!  book  of  sermons  vFith  a  wooden  cut,  in 
whicl)  the  clerit>niau  was  represented   holding  out  a  card  in  his  hand 
froiK  the  pulpit.    He  had  no  doubt  but  that  wooden  cut  was  a  portrait 
of  the  Bishop  preaciiing  the  very  sermon  to  wliich  he  was  about  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Jury.     Let  it  be  recclk-cted  that  the  author  of  this 
sermon  was  the  great  Latimer,  who   sultered   for  the  truth.      Would 
any  oui*  venture  !o  say  that  he  meant  to  ridicule  religion  ?      Many  of 
the  sermons  were  preached   before  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council: 
that  to  w  tiicli  liC  referred  was  th.'  64th,  and  entitled  "  Tlu-  first  of  two 
sermons  of  the  Card,  preached  at  Cambridge,  in  Advent,  1526."     The 
Rev.  Bishop  says,    "  And  because  I  cannot  declare  Christ's  rule  unto 
you  at  oue  time  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  I  will  apply  myself  according 
to  your  ci>««tom  at  this  time  of  Christmas.     I  will,  as  I  said,  declare 
unto  you  Christ's  rule,  but  that  shall  beiu  Christ's  cards,  wherein  you 
shall  perceive  Christ's  rule.     The  game  that  we  will   play  at  shall  be 
the  triumph  [this  word  triumph,  said  Mr.  Hone,  is  what  we  now  call 
trump-,   which  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  term],  which,  if  it  be  well 
played  at,  he  that  dealcth  shall  win,  and  the  staiiders  and  lookers  upon 
shall  do  tke  same;  insomuch  that  tiiere  is  no  man  that  is  wiiiiug  to 
play  at  this  triumph  with  these  cards  but  they  shall  be  all  winueis  and 
no    losers;    let,   therefore,    every    Christian   man    and    woman    play 
at  these  cards,  that  they  may  have  and  obtain  the  triumph.     You  must 
mark,  also,  thai  the  triumph  must  apply  to  fetch  home  unto  him  all 
the  other  cards,  whatsoever  suit  they  be  of.     Now,  then,   take  you 
this  iirst  card,  which  must  appear  and  be  showed  uuio  you  as  foUow- 
eth  :  —  You  have    heard  what  was   spoken  to  men    of  the  old  law — 
Thou  shalt   not  kill  ;    whosoever  shall    kill,    shall   be  in    danger  of 
judgmf'nt ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  unto  his  neighbour  radra  (that  is 
to  say,  brainless,  or  any  other  word  of  rebuking)  shall  be  in  danger  of 
a  council  ;   and  whosoever  shall  say  unto  his  neighbour  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  llell  fue."     This  card  was  made  and  spoken  by  Christ  him- 
self.    He  would   not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  by   reading  the 
whole  of  what  the  Reverend  Prelate  had  said,  but  would  confine  him- 
self to  a  passage  where  hedesciibed   bad   passions  under  (he  name  of 
Turks.     "  'I'hcse  evil-disposed  atfections  and   sensualities  in  us  are 
always  contrary  to  our  salvation.     What  ;hall  we  do  now  or  imagine 
to  thrust  down  these  Turks,  and  to  subdue  them  ?      It  is  a  great  igno- 
rniny  and  shame  for  a  Christian  man  to  be  bound  and  subject  unto  a 
Turk.     Nay,  it  shall  not  be  so  ^  we  will  first  cast  a  trump  [here  (be 
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word  trump  is  used]  in  their  way,  and  play  with  Ihcm  at  cards  who 
shall  have  the  better.     Let  iis  play,   therefore,  on  this  fashion   with 
this   card.     Whensoever    it    shall   happen    these   foul    passions    and 
Turks  do  rise   in  our  stomachs  against  our    brother  or   neighbour, 
either   for  unkind  words,  injuries,   or  wrongs,  which  they  have  done 
unto   us    contrary    unto    our    inind,    straightways    let   us   call    unto 
our  remembrance    and   speak   that  question,  unto  ourselves,    '  Who 
art  thour'  The  Bishop   had  taken   his  text   from  John    1.  9.     And 
this    is     the      record      of     John,     when    the     Jews      sent    Priests 
and    Levites    from    Jerusalem    to    ask    him     '  Who   art    thou  ?'  in 
the    course    of    the    sermon,    therefore,    this    question,    '  who    art 
thou  ?'    is  often   introduced.      The  answer   (continues  the    Bishop) 
is,  '  I  am    a   Christian    man.'     Then    further  wc  must  say  to  our- 
selves— •  What    requireth   Christ   of    a    Christian    man?' — Now  turn 
up  your  trump,  your  heart  (hearts  is  trnmp,  as  I   said  before),    and 
sast  your  ivump,  your  heart,  on  this  card,   and  upon   this  card   you 
shall  liaru  what  Christ  requireth  of  a  Christian  man:   not  to  be  angry 
or  moved  to  ire  against  his  neighbour  in  mind,  countenance,  or  other- 
wise, by  word  or  deerf.     Then  take  up  this  card  with  your  heart,  and 
Jay  them  together ;   that  done,  you  liave  won  the  game  of  the  Turk, 
whereby   you   have   defaced  and  overcome  by  true  and  lawful  play." 
As  he  said  before,   he  was  confident  that  the  wooden  cut  he  had  seen 
in  the  old  book  of  sermons  represented  the  Bishop  in  the  act  of  holding 
up  the  card  referred  to.     He  had  introduced  this  extract  from  Bishop 
Latimer  to  show,  that  the  most  pious  men  frequently  resorted  to  means 
of  illustrating  even  sacred  things  in  a  way  which  oIIuts  might  consider 
very  extraordinary.      He  was  aware  that  many  worthy  men  condemn- 
ed parodies,  but  it  was  not  his  business  to  eulogize  this  or  any  other 
parody  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  practice  of  composing  them 
had  existed,  and  hud  been  followed  by  the  most  venerable  and  respected 
characters  this  country  ever  produced. 

He  should  now  turn  to  that  celebrated  collection,  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany, the  second  volume  of  which,  being  Mr.  Dutton's  octavo  edi- 
tion, contained  an  article  entitled  "  The  plague  of  Westminster,  or 
an  order  for  the  visitation  of  a  sick  Parliamei\t,  grievously  troubled 
with  a  new  disease,  called  the  consumption  of  their  members."     The 
persons  visited  are,  the  Earl  of  Sufi'olk,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord 
.Rundson,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,   the  Lord  Barkley,  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  the  Lord  Maynard,  Sir  John  Maynard,  Master  Glyn,  Re- 
corder of  London;  with  a  form  of  prayer,  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies, to  be  used  for  their  recovery ;  strictly  commanded  to  be  used 
in  all  churches,  chapels,  and  congregations,  throughout  his  Majesty's 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     Printed  for  V.  V. 
in  the  year  1647,  quarto,  containing  six  pages.    Let  all  the  long  abused 
people  of  this  kingdom   speedily  repair  for  the  remedy  or  all  their 
grievances  to  the  high  place  at  Westminster  ;  and  so  soon   as  entered 
into  the  Lords'  House  let  them  reverently  kneel  down  upon  their  bare 
knees,  and  say  this  new  prayer  and  exhortation  following  :   "  O  Al- 
mighty  and   everlasting   J^ords,   we   acknowledge  and  confess  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  you  have  most  justly  plagued  us  these 
full  seven  years  for  our. manifold  sins  and  iniquities.     Forasmuch  as 
we  have  not  rebelled  against  you,   but  against  the  King,  our  most 
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gracious  Lord,  to  the  abundant  sorrow  of  our  relenting  hearts,  to 
whose  empty  chair  we  now  bow  in  all    reverence,  in  token   of  our 
duty  and  obedience.      For  we  now  too  well  (O  Lords)  understand 
that    w«    have   grievously    sinned,   which    hath   made   your  honours 
give  us  as  a  spoil  unto  robbers,    viz.  your  committees,  sequestrators, 
excisemen,    and    pursuivants,"  &c.      'J'he    parties  are    then   desired, 
if  they  find   no  redress,    to  turn   to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  after 
which,  this  direction  follows: — "  Here,  let  all  the  people  sing,  Ps.  43- 
Judge   and    revenge,  &c. ;  and   (hen   facing  about    to   Henry  VIL's 
Chapel,  let  all  the  people  rehearse  the  articles  of  their  new  reformed 
faith,    and  after  say  as   follows:" — The  passage  thus  directed  to   be 
said,    and   the  whole  article   concludes    thus  : — *'  We  beseech  ye  by 
all  these,  pray  against  the  plaguy  diseases  your  hypocrisy  hath  brought 
upon  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom,  by  heresy, 
poverty,  impeachments,   banishments,  and  the  like,  amen.     Then  let 
the  people  sing  the  4lst   Psalm,  and   so  depart."     He   had  already 
proved  to  the  Court  and  Jury  that  eminent  and  pious  divines  had  beea 
in  the  habit  of  approving  and  writing  parodies.     He  should  now  show 
them  that  that  species  of  composition   had  also  been  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  eminent  lawyerc.  In  a  collection  of  tracts,  by  the  great 
Lord  Somers,  there  is  a  parody  commencing  thus  : — •'  Ecce  ! — The 
New  Testament  of  our  Lords  and  Saviours,  the  House  of  our  Lords  and 
Saviours,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Supreme  CoHncii  at  Wind< 
sor.    Newly  translated  out  of  their  own  heathenish  Greek  ordinances, 
with  their  former  jiroceedings ;  diligently  compared  and  revised,  and 
appointed  to  be  read  in  all  conventicles.     Chap.  L     The  Genealogy 
of  the  Parliament  from  the  year  16-JO  to  this  present  1648.     The  con- 
ception of  their  brain,  by  the  influence  of  the  Devil  ;  and  born  of  Hell 
and  Damnation,  when   they  were  espoused  to  Virtue.     1.  The  Book 
of  the  Generation  of  John  Pim,  the  son  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Belzcbub. 
2.  Pim  begit  a  Parliament,  a  Parliament  begat  Showd,  Showd  begat 
Hazelrig,  and  Hazelrig  begat  Hollis.  3.  Hollis  begat  Hotham,  Hotham 
begat  Martin,  and  Martin  begat  Corbet  ;  and  so  on  the  article  goes 
parodying  the  whole  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,   as  given  in  tne  first 
chapter  of  Matthew.      It  is  afterwards  in   the  13th  verse  stated,  then 
King  Charles  being  a  just  man,  and   not  willing  to  have  his  people 
ruinated,  was  minded  to  dissolve  them.     14.  But  while  he  thought  on 
these  things,  behold  an   angel  of  darkness  appeared  to  him,  saying, 
King  Charles,  these  men  intend  nothing  but  thine  and  the  kingdom's 
good,   therefore,  fear   not  to  give  them   this  power,  for  what  they 
now  undertake  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     15.  And  they  shall  bring  forth 
a  son,  and   shall  call  his  name  Reformation;  he  shall  save  the  people 
from  their  sins,     16.  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  long  ago  in  (he  prophecy. — Owtwell  Bats."'     Then 
follows  the  second  chapter,  which  is  also  a  close  parody  on  (he  second 
chapter  of  Matthew.     The  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  parodied  by 
an  application  to  Saltmarsh  and  Dell,  two  noted  preachers  of  those 
times.     It  commences  thus  : — "  In  those  days  came  Saltmarsh  the  An- 
tinomian,  and  Dell  the  Independent,  and  preached  to  the  citizens  of 
Lofidon.      The  fourth  chapter   is  a  parody  on   the   temptations   of 
Christ.     He  would  read  only  a  few  passages: — ''  1.  Then  was  King 
Charles  permitted  by  God  to  be  tempted  by  his  Parliament  with  un- 
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reasonble  proposifions  many  days.  2.  And  when  Pembroke  the 
Tempter  came  unto  him,  he  said,  if  thou  wilt  still  be  Kinp  of  Great 
Britain  thou  must  set  thy  hand  to  these  propositions.  9.  From  that 
time  there  was  a  deadly  war  between  the  King  and  his  Parliament, 
with  an  equal  concernment  on  both  sides.  10.  And  his  fame  went 
through  all  the  quarters  of  England,  the  people  bringing  unto  him  aU 
such  as  were  diseased  with  the  evil,  and  he  healed  them.  11.  And 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  his  people  from  Kent,  from 
Staffordshire,  and  from  beyond  Tyne." 

Mr.  Hone  then  quoted  some  verses  from  a  Avork,  entitled  "  Poli- 
tical Merriment ;  or.  Truth  told  to  some  Tune."  He  next  read  from 
the  Rev.  Mark  Nobles's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  His- 
tory of  England,  the  following  verses  written  respecting  Dr.  Burnet, 
the  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  : — 

A  dean  and  prebendary 
Had  once  a  new  vagary; 
And  were  at  doleful  strife,  sir. 
Who  led  the  better  life,  sir, 

Aud  was  the  better  man. 

And  was  the  better  man. 
The  dean  he  said,  that  truly, 
Since  Bluff  was  so  unruly, 
He'd  prove  it  to  his  face,  sir. 
That  he  had  the  most  grace,  sir; 

And  so  the  fight  began,  &c. 
When  Preb.  replied  like  thunder, 
And  roars  out,  'twas  no  wonder. 
Since  gods  the  dean  had  three,  sir. 
And  more  by  two  than  he,  sir, 

For  he  had  got  but  one,  &c. 
Now  while  these  two  were  raging, 
And  in  dispute  engaging. 
The  Master  of  the  Charter, 
Said  both  had  caught  a  tartar ; 

For  gods,  sir,  there  were  none,  &c. 
That  all  the  books  of  Moses 
Were  nothing  but  supposes ; 
That  be  deserv'd  rebuke,  sir. 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  sir; 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  sham, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  sham. 
That  as  for  father  Adam, 
With  Mrs.  Eve,  his  madam. 
And  what  the  serpent  spoke,  sir, 
'Twas  nolliing  but  a  joke,  sir. 

And  well-invented  flam,  &c. 
Tlius,  in  this  battle  royal. 
As  none  would  take  denial. 
The  dame  for  whom  they  st)ove,  sir. 
Could  neither  of  them  love,  sir. 

Since  all  had  given  offence,  &c. 
She  therefore,  slily  waiting. 
Left  all  three  fools  a-pratingj 
And  being  in  a  fright,  sir, 
Religion  took  her  flight,  sir, 

Aud  ne'er  was  heard  of  since,  &c. 
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The  next  work  to  which  Mr.  Hone  called  the  attention  of  the  jury 
was  a  small  tract  purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  French  of  Fa- 
ther La  Chaise.  It  was  a  parody  on  the  Catechism  intended  to  satirize 
Lewis  XIV.  He  was  asked,  Whose  child  are  you  ?  And  answered, 
That  he  was  begotten  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  body  of  Ann  of 
Austria.  He  was  then  made  to  lament  his  breach  of  faith  with 
theHugonots.  The  whole  was  a  gross  libel  on  the  King  of  France, 
but  no  ridicule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  next  work  to  which 
he  should  allude  was  the  Fair  Circassian,  stated  to  be  written  by  a 
Gentleman  Commoner  of  Oxford.  The  author  was  known  to  be  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Croxal,  the  translator  of  ^Esop.  It  was  a  very  free  parody 
on  the  Canticles  ;  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to 
be  publicly  read. 

He  should  now  refer  to  a  work  entitled  the  Champion,  published  in 
1741.  It  was  a  periodical  publication,  and  in  it  he  found  the  following 
parody  : — 

"Verse  5.  The  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the 
hypocrite  but  for  a  moment. 

*' This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  for- 
merly oppressed  with  the  Egyptian  task  masters  ;  those  miscreants,  with 
Pharoah  at  their  head,  (like  Colossus,)  afflicted  the  poor  Israelites  with 
their  burdens,  and  built  for  P/jaroaA  Treasure  Cities,  Pithom  and  Raam- 
ses.  But  short  was  the  triumph  of  the  wicked.  The  Israelitts  were  de- 
livered, and  Pharoah  with  his  host  of  existing  task  masters  thrown  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

"  Remember  this.  O  Pharoah  oi  N — f — Ik! — thou,  who  as  Benjamin 
bas  raven'd  like  a  wolf,  in  the  morning  hast  devoured  the  prey,  and  at 
night  divided  the  spoil.      Gen.  \V\x.  17. 

"  Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
unto  the  clouds. 

"  Tills  is  to  say,   however  set  forth  in  a  preamble. 

*'  7.  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung  ;  They  which  have 
seen  him  shall  say,  where  is  he  ? 

**  Ainsi  soir  il! 

'*  8.   He  shall  fly  away  as   a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  found;   Yea, 
shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night.     Amen. 

"  9-  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  more ;  neither  shall 
his  place  any  more  behold  him." 

In  the  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  is  a  paper,  entitled  "  Lessons 
of  the  Day^  1st  and  2d  Book  of  Preferment,  &c."  He  should  trouble 
the  jury  with  a  few  extracts  from  it.  The  1st  lesson  here  beginneth 
the  1st  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Preferment : — 

"  I.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Gesrse  the 
Kingr^  in  the  2d  month,  on  the  lOih  of  the  month  at  even, "that  a 
deep  ileep  raine  upon  me,  the  visions  of  the  night  possessed  my  spirits  :  I 
dreamed,  and  heh-ld  Robert,  the  minister,  came  in  unto  the  King,  and 
besouglit  him,  saying  :  — 

2.  O  KiMj;;,  live  forever  !  Let  thy  throne  be  established  from  genera- 
tion to  geuf ration  !  But  behold  now,  the  powtr  which  thou  gavest  unto 
thy  servant  is  at  an  end,  li.e  Chippenham  election  is  lost,  and  the  enemies 
of  thy  servant  triumph  over  him. 
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••  3.  Wherefore,  now,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy 
sight,  sulVer  lliy  sei  vant  to  depart  in  peace,  that  my  soul   may  bless  thee. 

'*  4.  And  wlien  he  had  spoken  these  word",  he  resigned  unto  the  King 
his  place  of  First  Lord  of  ihe  Treasury,  !iis  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  all  his  other  preferments. 

"  5.  And  great  fear  came  upon  Robert,  and  his  hcait  smote  him,  and 
he  fled  from  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  went  up  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  safe." 

'' Second  Lesson. —  I.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  those  that 
sought  pieferment. 

"2.  Twenty  years  they  sought  preferment,  and  found  it  not:  yea, 
twenty  years  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness. 

*'  3.  Twenty  years  they  sought  them  places;  but  they  found  no  resting 
place  for  the  sole  of  their  foot. 

*' 4.  Andlo!    it  came  to   pass   in  the  days  of  Qeorge  the    King,    that 
they  said  amongst  themselves,  Go  to,  let  us  get  ourselves  plates  that    it, 
may  be  well  with  us,  our  wives,  and  our  little  ones.  .■ 

''  5.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  have  gotten  themselves  ' 
places  in  thia  their  day,    &c."  > 

And  again,  "  The  evening  was  warm,  and  the  river  was  smooth 
and  the  melody  of  instruments  was  heard  upon  the  waters,  and  1  said 
Lo  !  I  will  go  to  Vauxhall.  So  I  took  a  companion,  and  the  voyage  ■ 
pleased  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  1  sailed  by  Lambeth,  the  Palace 
of  the  High  Priest,  I  asked  of  the  man  that  was  with  me,  saying,  is 
this  Prelate  alive  or  dead  ?  and  he  answered  and  said,  our  friend 
sleepeth.  So  I  came  to  Vauxhall.  *  *  *  And  I  said  unto  mine  eye, 
go  to  now,  and  examine  every  part,  &c.  Then  1  beheld  a  dravser, 
and  he  looked  wistfully  upon  me,  and  his  countenance  said,  Sit  down. 
Sol  sate  down  ;  and  1  said.  Go  now,  fetch  me  savoury  meats,  such 
as  my  soul  loveth  ;  and  he  straitway  went  to  fetch  tliem.  And  1  said 
unto  him,  Asked  I  not  for  beef?  wherefore  then  didst  tliou  bring  me 
parsley  ?  Ran  now  quickly  and  bring  me  wine,  that  \  may  drink,  and 
my  heart  may  cheer  me  ;  for  as  to  what  beef  thou  broughlest  me,!  wot 
not  what  is  become  of  it.  Now  the  wine  was  an  abominatii^n  unto 
me;  nevertheless  f  drank,  for  1  said,  'Lest,  peradventure  I  should 
faint  by  the  way,'  "  &;c. 

The  next  book  to  which  he  should  call  their  attention  was  one,  the 
circulation  of  which  had  been  very  great.  It  was  composed  of  the 
papers  published  by  the  Association  for  preserving  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  which  met  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  in  the  Strand.  It  was  entitled  the  British  Freeholder's  Poli- 
tical Creed. 

*'  Q.  Who  are  you  } 

''  A.  I  am  a  freeholder  of  Great  Britain. 

♦'  Q.  What  privilege  enjoyest  thou  by  being  a  freeholder  of  Great 
Britain?  *^ 

"A.  By  being  a  freeholder  of  Great  Britain,    lama  greater   man,    in 
my  civil  capacity,   than  the  greatest  siiljject  of  an   arbitrary  prince  j  be- 
cause I  am  governed  by  laws  ;  and  my  life,   my  liberty,  and  my  property 
cannot  be  laken  from  me  but  according  to  those  laws  ;  1  am  a  free  man. 
''  Who  gave  thee  this  liberty  ? 
*'  No  man  gave  it  me  ;  it  is  inhcont,  and  was  preserved  to   me  when 
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lost  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  va- 
lour of  my  ancestors,   freeholders  of  this  realm. 

"  Wilt  thou  stand  fast  in  this  liberty,  whereunto  thou  art  born  and 
intitlcd  by  the  laws  of  thy  country  ? 

"  A.  Yes,    verily,  by  God's  grace,   I  will." 

A  well-known  character,  Mr.  John  Reeves,  was  the  chairman  and 
founder  of  this  society.  In  one  of  his  publications  he  (the  defendant) 
had  stated  that  Mr.  R.  was  the  publisher  of  a  parody  on  the  Catechism. 
Now,  Mr.  R.  was  a  very  loyal  man.  He  meant  loyal  in  a  different 
sense  from  his  own  loyalty,  for  in  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
he  yielded  to  no  man.  But  Mr.  Reeves  had  got  something  for  his 
loyalty — something  to  make  him  sit  easy.  He  is  the  printer  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  to  which  he  has  written  an  introduction  with  an  address 
to  the  Queen.  There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  Mr.  Reeves  which 
he  should  wish  to  state.  Mr.  Reeves  called  at  his  (the  defendant's) 
shop,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  respecting  his  publication  of  a 
parody  on  the  Catechism.  He  then  declared,  that  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  society  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  He  therefore,  took  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
repeating  what  Mr.  Reeves  had  said  ;  but  he  himself  knew  something 
respecting  the  institution  of  that  society,  which  he  should  perhaps  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  Hone  then  referred  to  the  papers  relative  to  the  Westminster 
election  of  1784,  published  in  a  quarto  volume.  There  are  among  them 
a  great  number  of  scriptural  parodies,  from  which  he  should  select  only 
the  following,  entitled,  "  Fox." 

"  Again  the  sons  of  Judas  assemble  themselves  together  at  the  hotel  in 
the  market  place,  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  [Hood J  and 
Envy  came  also  to  present  himself  among  them.  And  Truth  said  unto 
Envy,  from  whence  comest  thou  ?  And  Envy  answered  and  said,  froia 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  and  appearing  upon  the  hustings.  Th«n 
Truth  said  unto/Envy,  hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Fox,  that  there 
is  none  like  him  upon  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
revereth  me  and  escheweth  evil  ?  and  still  he  holdeth  his  integrity,  al- 
though thou  movest  against  him  to  destroy  him  without  a  cause.  Then 
Envy  said,  skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  a  ma- 
jority. But  put  forth  thy  hand  and  touch  him,  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face.  And  Tiuth  said  unto  Envy,  behold,  he  is  in  thy  hand,  but 
sjjare  his  election.  So  Envy  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  Truib,  and 
raised  up  a  majority  against  rox  of  3  IS  men.  Then  Insinuation  said  unto 
Fox,  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  persevciance  ?  Curse  the  poll  and  decline. 
But  Fox  answered  and  said,  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  sisters 
speaketh ;  my  cause  is  just,  and  1  will  persevere.  And  in  all  these 
things.  Fox  sinned  not." 

In  the  "  Humorous  Magazine,"  there  was  a  parody  on  the  Te 
Deum  ;  and,  in  Grose's  Olio,  a  parody  entitled  "  The  Chronicles  oi 
the  Coxheath  Camp." 

lie  must  now  refer  to  that  well-known  book  "  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time," 
written,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  by  Nathan  Ben  Sadi.  He  should 
beg  leave  to  read  some  passages  from  it  as  examples  of  parody. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  one  thousand  sixty  and  six,  in   the 
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•nontb  of  September,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,  that  William  of 
Normand}',  surnamed  the  Bastard,  landed  in  England,  and  pitched  his 
lent  in  a  field  near  the  town  of  Hastings.  Then  Harold  the  King,  at- 
tended by  all  his  nobles,  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  gave  him  battle  :  and  it  was  fought  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same.  Bat  Harold  was  slain  by  an  arrow  shot  into 
his  brains,   and  his  army  w?^  routed  with  exceeding  great  slaughter." 

"  Elizabeth. — Now  Elizabeth  was  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  she 
began  to  reign,  and  she  reigned  over  England  forty  and  four  years,  four 
months,  and  seven  days,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Anna  Bulien.  And 
she  choose  unto  herself  wise  and  able  ministers,  and  governed  her  king- 
dom witii  power  and  great  glory. 

"  The  sea  also  was  subject  unto  her,  and  she  reigned  on  the  ocean  with 
a  mighty  hand. 

"  Her  admirals  compassed  the  world  about,  and  brought  her  home 
treasures  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

*'  The  glory  of  England  she  advanced  to  its  height,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  eaith  sought  her  love  :  her  love  was  fixed  on  the  happiness  of 
her  people,  and  would  not  be  divided.  The  era  of  learning  was  also  in 
her  reign,  and  the  genius  of  wit  shone  bright  in  the  land.  Spencer  and 
Shakespeaie,  Verulam  and  Sidney,  Raleigh  and  Drake  adorned  the 
court,  and  made  her  reign  immortal.  And  woe  unfo  you  Spaniards, 
woe  unto  >ou,  vou  haughty  usurpers  of  the  American  seas;  for  she  came 
unto  your  armada  as  a  whirlwind,  and  as  a  tempest  of  thunder  she  over- 
whelmed you  in  the  sea. 

*'  Wisdom  and  strength  were  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  were 
glory  and  wealth. 

'•  She  spake,  and  it  was  war;  she  waved  her  hand,  and  the  nations 
dwelt  in  peace. 

"  Hei  Ministers  were  just,  and  her  counsellors  were  sage;  her  cap- 
tains were  bold,  and  her  maids  of  honour  ate  beefsteaks  for  their 
breakfast. 

'•  And  Elizabeth  slept  with  her  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  James  of  Scotland  reigned  in  her  stead. 

"  James  I.  And  Jamie  thought  himself  a  bonny  King,  and  a  mickle 
wise  mon  ?  howbeit,  he  was  a  fool  and  a  pedant. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  flattery  went  forth  in  the  land,  and  the  great  men 
and  the  bishops  ofl'ered  incense  unto  him,  saying,  O  most  sacred  King! 
thou  art  wiser  than  the  children  of  men;  thou  speakest  by  the  spirit  of 
God;  there  has  been  none  equal  to  thee  before  thee;  neither  will  any 
rise  after  thee  like  unto  thee. 

'*  Thus  they  abused  him  daily  with  lying  and  fulsome  adulation  ;  and 
the  ear  of  James  was  tickled  therewith,  and  he  was  puffed  up  and 
thought  himself  wise;  whereupon  he  began  to  dispute  with  the  doctors, 
and  to  decide  controversies,  and  to  write  books,  and  the  world  was 
undeceived.'' 

The  work  has  lately  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  French  revolution  in  the  following  manner: 

"  And  after  those  days  a  great  and  wonderful  madness  broke  out 
about  a  jjeople  in  France  ;  so  wonderful  was  it,  that  from  being  wor- 
shippers of  kings  they  became  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  king-killers 
and  queett-murdcrcrs.     And  all  that  had  the  blocd  of  royalty  in  their 
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veins  they  did  cruelly  deslioy.  So  great  was  the  destruction  through 
the  land,  that  many  thousand  guillotines  covild  not  clear  the  prisons  of 
their  innocent  victims  ;  wherefore  they  drowned  thein-in  hundreds,  and 
butcheied  them  in  thousands  5  and  he  who  could  invent  the  most 
speedy  method  to  destroy  the  human  race,  was  accounted  worthy  of  all 
honour.  And  every  good  man,  and  every  virtuous  woman,  were 
obliged  to  fly  out  of  the  land,  or  to  l.ide  themselves  in  rocks  and  caves, 
from  the  fury  of  Robespierre,  and  the  infernal  iiiastcrs  with  whom  he 
overspread  the  land.  And  they  made  the  house  of  God  a  repository  for 
the  engines  of  their  destruction,  and  banished  all  the  priests  and 
religion  from  the  land,  and  set  up  a  w — e  in  its  stead,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality."  ,■■■■■ 

The  next  work  he  should  quote  from  was  btie'of  great  celebrity,  on 
account  of  the  wit  and  genius  displayed  in  its  composition,  and  whJch 
Avas  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman  who  paid  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic aft'airs  of  the  country — a  work  which  was  admired  even  by  those 
who  differed  most  from  the  politics  it  supported  :  he  m<^iint  "  The 
)Roliad,"  published  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  a 
most  worlhy  man.  In  that  collection  of  curious  pieces,  the  twenty- 
second  edition  of  which,  and  that  not  the  latest,  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
there  is  one  enitled,  Vive  Ic  Scrutinj/^  to  which  he  begged  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  jury.  It  related  to  the  scrutiny  on  ,the  cele- 
brated Westminster  election  carried  on  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Soho.  It  is  as  follows: — '•'•Cross  Gospel  the  First. — B^t 
what  says  my  good  Lord  Bishop  of  Londoii  to  this  same  Westminster 
scrutiny — this  daily  combination  of  ritos  sacred  and  profutu — ceremo- 
nies religious  and  political  under  his  hallowed  roof  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Soho  ?  Should  his  Lordship  be  unacquainted  with  this  c-uri- 
ous  process,  let  him  know  it  is  briefly  this  :--^At  ]0  o'clock  the  High 
Bailiff  opens  his  inquisition  for  the  Perdition  of  Fotes,  where  he 
never  fails  to  be  honored  with  a  crowded  audience.  At  H  o'clock 
the  High  Priest  mounts  the  rostrum  in  the  church  for  the  Salvation 
OF  S0UX.S,  without  a  single  body  to  attend  him  ;  even  his  corpulent 
worship  the  clerk,  after  the  first  introductory  Amen,  filing  off  to  the 
vestry  to  lend  a  hand  towards  reaping  a  quicker  harvest!  the  alter- 
nate vociferations  from  church  to  vestry,  during  the  different  services 
were  found  to  cross  each  other  someiimps  in  responses  so  opposite,  that 
a  gentleman  who  writes  short  hand  was  induced  to  take  down  part  of 
the  blunder-mf'dley  dialogue  of  one  day,  which  he  here  transcribes 
for  general  information,  on  a  subject  of  such  singular  importa.nce, 
Tiz.: — 

"  High  Bailiff. — [The  High  Bailiff  of  that  day,  you  must  know,  said 
Mr.  Hone,  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  ignorant  stupid  Hian. J 
— I  cannot  see  that  ?///.s /jere/c/Zou;  is  a  just  vote. 

**  Curate. —  In  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  beju?;tified. 
;  ;  "  Mr.  Frix.->^l  despise  live  pitiful  machinatidns  of  my  op^ponents.' 

*•  Curate. — And  with  thy  lavouiable  kindness  slialt  thou  defend  him 
.as  with  a  shield. 

"  Witness. — He  swore,  d — n  him  if  he  did'nt  give  Fox  a  plutppeu:* 

*«  Clerk.— Good  J^ord,  deliver  us. 

"  Mr.  Morgan,— 1  stand  here  as  counsel  for  Sir  Cecil  Wiay. 
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«  Curate. — A  treneral  pfeslilence  visited  the  land,  and  serpents  and 
frogs  defiled  the  holy  temple. 

"  Mr.  Phillips. — Mr.  High  Bailiff,  the  audacity  of  that  fellow  opposite 
to  me  would  almost  justify  my  chastising  him  in  his  sacred   place,  but 
1  will  content  myself  with  rolling  his  heavy  head  in  the  Thames. 
"  Curate. — (iive  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  I 

'•  Sir  Cecil  Wray. — I  rise  only  to  say  thus  much,  that  is  concerning 
myself;  thouglj  as  for  the  matter  of  myself,  I  don't  care,  Mr.  High 
Bailiff,  much  about  it. 

"   Mr.  Fox. — Hear!  hear!  hear! 

*'  Curate. — If  thou  sbalt  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying 
under  his  burdcMi,   thou  shalt  surely  help  him. 

"  Sir  Cecil  Wray. — I  trust, — 1  dare  say, — at  least  I  hope  I  may  ven- 
ture to  think — that  my  Right  Honourable  friend, — I  should  say  enemy,— 
fully  comprehends  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  own  defence. 

"  Curate. — As  for  me,  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  ;  a  very  scorn  of 
men,  and  the  outcast  of  the  people;  fearful  and  trembling  are  come 
upon  me,  and  a  horriljle  dread  overwhelmetli  me  !  !  1 

"  High-Bailiff. — As  that  fellow  there  says  he  did  not  vote  for  Fox, 
whom  did  he  poll  for  ? 

"  Curate. — Barabbas  ?  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber  !  " 
He  (Mr.  Hone)  .should  now  quote  a  parody  of  the  Lord'.s  Prayer, 
which  appeared  in  a  public  paper  in  the  year  1807,  (the  Oracle).  It 
jau  thus  : — '•'  Our  step-father,  who  art  in  Paris,  cursed  be  thy  narpe  ! 
thy  kingdom  be  far  from  us,  thy  will  be  done  neither  in  Hea\en  nor  in 
earth.  (Here  the  Attorney  General  interfered,  and  the  defendant 
remarked,  that  the  parody  had  appeared  in  a  Government  paper^ 
edited,  he  believed  by  Mr.  Heriot.)  ,, 

The  Court. — Wherever  it  may  have  appeared,  the  publication 
was  highly  reprehensible — one  instance  of  profancness  cannot  excuse 
another. 

Mr.  Hone. — Certainly  not;  but  if  this  mode  of  writing  has  been 
practised  by  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  men  high  in  the  State, 
he  humbly  conceived  that  that  circumstance  might  be  some  (^xcuse  for 
his  having  been  the  publisher  of  the  trifle  now  charged  ns  libellous. 
He  solemnly  declared,  that  he  never  had  any  idea  of  ridiculing  reli- 
gion, and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  publication  havins^  given 
olfence  to  some  persons  whose  opinion  he  respected,  however  much 
he  might  differ  with  them  on  that  point,  he  immediately  sto<)ped  the 
sale.  He  even  refused,  after  he  had  suspended  the  publication,  to 
give  a  copy  to  an  old  friend  ;  and  gave  such  offence  by  that  refusal, 
that  his  friend  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  «ince.  He  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  allowing  no  copies  to  go  out  of  his  custod} ,  except  three, 
■which  he  gave  to  three  different  individuals,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
opinions  on  the  parody.  In  short,  finding  the  opinion  (hat  the  pu^^- 
lication  was  offensive  prevailing,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding 
with  it.  Had  he  been  one  who  wished  to  ridicule  religion,  he  should 
have  taken  a  different  course.  He  should  have  coninued  the  publicar 
tion  and  made  money  by  it,  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it.  In 
that  case,  he  could  have  afforded  to  employ  a  Counsel,  and  would  not 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  in  his  present  situation 
before  the  Court  and  the  jury. 


The  Court. — This  observation  has  no  relation  to  the  poirtt  in  ques- 
tion. \ou  cannot  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  reading  a  profane  parody 
on  the  Lord's  prayer.  You  may  state  In  general  terms,  if  you  please, 
that  there  is  such  a  parody  existing. 

Mr.  Hone  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  unnecessa- 
rily, and  if  the  general  reference  to  the  parody  would  be  sufficient  for 
his  case,  he  was  satisfied.  He  should  in  the  same  way  refer  to  others 
on  the  2d  Book  of  Exodus,  the  3d  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  There  was  also  one  entitled  the  Land  of  Ninevah,  writ- 
ten by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Mr.  Hone  then  produced  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  divided  into  several  columns  in  different  languages,  Latin,  Rus- 
sian, German,  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  the  Commanders  of  the  Russian  and  other  allied  armies,  and 
bcgaa — "  Te  Deum  .: — 

"  Oh,  Emperor  of  France!  \vc  curse  thee. 

"  We  acknowledge  thee  to  be  a  Tyrant. 

"  Thou  murdering  Infidel!  all  the  world  detest  thee. 

"  To  thee  all  nations  cry  aloud, 

"  BoNEY,  BoNEY,  BoXEY  ! 

"  Thou  art  universally  execrated  !"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — You  have  read  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Hone. — It  is  a  Ministerial  Parody. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  know  nothing  of  Ministerial  or  Anti-Minis- 
terial Parodies.  You  have  stated  enough  of  that  publication  for  your 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hone  said  he  perfectly  understood  his  Lordship,  and  was 
aware  that  the  Court  paid  no  regard  io  the  quarter  whence  the  parody 
came  ;  it  was  essentia!  to  him  that  the  jury  should  also  understand, 
that  had  he  been  a  publisher  of  Ministerial  parodies,  he  should  not 
now  be  defending  himself  on  the  floor  of  that  Court. — It  was  essential 
to  the  friends  of  justice,  that  all  men  should  stand  equal,  when  they 
Avere  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  laws.  But  ho  denied  that  he 
was  placed  in  that  situation  of  equality,  when  he  was  singled  out  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  be  tried  for  an  oflence,  which,  if  it  had  been 
committed  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  Party,  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  It  appeared  that  this  Parody  on  the  2'e  Deum  had  been 
translated  into  various  languages — into  French,  Dutch,  German, 
Russian,  and  Italian — for  the  express  purpose  of  being  read  by  the 
troops  on  the  Continent — and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  it  had  a 
most  extensive  circulation. — He  held  in  his  hand  another  Parody^ 
publishid  many  years  ago,  called  "  The  Political  Creed,'^  and  a 
second,  denominated  "  The  Poor  Man's  Litany^'''  neither  of  which 
had  been  prosecuted. 

He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  a  print  which  was 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year — and  he  did  so, 
not  for  the  purpose  «f  ridiculing  the  print,  or  its  object,  but  to  shew 
the  way  in  which  many  individuals  wished  to  convey  certain  notions 
to  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  were  anxious  to  reform.  In  this 
instance,  recourse  had  evidently  been  had  to  parody.  The  print  >\as 
called,  '"  The  Spiritual  Barometer;  or,  The  Scale  and  Progress  of 
Sin  and  Death.'*  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Parody  on  Dr.  Lettsom's  Parody 
of  the  thermometer  before  produced,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  every 
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print-shop  in  the  Strand.  It  pointed  out  all  the  gradations  of  vice, 
leading  to  infidelity,  and  ending  in  perdition ;  and  the  progress  of 
religious  influence  ending  in  eternal  happiness. 

Another  Parody,  which  he  adduced  as  a  proof  that  this  style  of 
conveying  information,  even  on  sacred  subjects,  had  long  been 
tolerated,  he  should  now  read.  It  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  play- 
bill, announcing  the  performance  of  a  grand  Drama,  entitled  the 
*'  Great  Aahe,'^  and  the  performance  was,  "  By  command  of  the  King 
of  Kingsy  The  publication  stated,  that  "  the  entrance  to  the  gallery 
was  very  narrow,  while  that  to  the  pit  was  extremely  wide — contrary 
to  the  custom  observed  at  mundane  theatres.  Between  the  acts,  the 
awful  air  of  The  Trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised. 
To  conclude  with  the  grand  procession  of  saints  and  martyrs,  shouting 
and  exulting.  No  money  to  be  taken  at  the  door — and  none  to  be 
admitted,  but  those  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  printed 
and  published  by  George  Cooke,Tower-street,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

He  held  in  his  hand  another  composition  of  the  same  species;  this 
was  a  parody  on  a  Recruiting  Bill  beginning  thus : — "  Royal 
Volunteers,  now  is  the  time  to  obtain  honour  and  glory.  Wanted, 
immediately,  to  serve  Jehovah,  who  will  reward  them  according  to 
their  zeal  and  ability,  a  vast  number  of  people  of  all  descriptions,  who 
will,  on  joining  the  Commanding  Officer,  receive  new  clothes,  proper 
accoutrements,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their  appearance  at  the 
New  Jerusalem." 

He  next  came  to  ''  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  found  under  a  stone,  eighteen  miles  from 
Judea,  now  transmitted  from  the  Holy  City.  Translated  from  the 
original  copy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Lady  Cuba 
in  Mesopotamia.  Blessed  are  those  who  find  this  letter  and  make  it 
known.  Many  persons  attempted  to  remove  the  stone  under  which 
it  lay — but  none  could  force  it  from  its  place,  till  a  young  child  ap- 
peared, and  wrought  the  miracle." 

The  Attorney-General. — The  misguided  or  mistaken  feelings 
which  can  induce  such  publications  by  any  man,  do  not  form  aground 
of  defence  for  others.  I,  therefore,  submit,  that  publications  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  be  read  in  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Adbott.— It  is  no  use  to  interrupt  the  defendant.  I 
have  repeatedly  stated,  that  it  cannot  avail  him,  as  a  matter  of  defence, 
to  quote  a  variety  of  profane  publications.  It  is  for  him  to  shevy 
that  his  publication  is  not  profane — and  this  cannot  be  done  by  quot- 
ing the  example  of  others. 

Mr.  Hone — The  publication  which  he  had  last  noticed,  was  a 
Chritlmas  Carol.  It  had  been  before  the  public  upwards  of  thirty 
years — and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  rcad-Jt,  if  it  were  likely  to 
bring  the  publisher  of  it  into  any  danger.  He  was  sure  it  was  far 
from  that  individual's  intention  to  do  any  thing  wrong,  that  person 
printed  various  publications  of  the  same  nature  which  went  through 
the  country — and,  in  fact,  they  were  of  that  description,  which  the 
common  people  had  been  accustomed  to  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I  don't  care  what  the  common  people  have 
had  for  centuries.  If  the  publication  be  profane,  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated. 
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Mr.  Hone— It  was  most  evident  that  this  practice  worked  its  own 
remedy.     Publications  of  this  kind  could  not  have  any  effect,  except 
amongst  persons  of  the  most  ignorant  description.      Millions  of  these  ■ 
Carols  had   been  sold — and  he  had  never   heard  that   religion    was 
broughi  imo  contempt  by  them. 

The  Christmas  Carol  attached  to  this  publication  began  in  the 
usual  way — 

God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen. 

Let  nothing  you  dismay  ; 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 

Was  born  on  Christmas  day.  j 

It  contai.ned  verses  which,  to  a  person  of  the  least  cultivated   intel- 
lect, were  ridiculous;  but  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  community,  who 
purchased  these,  the  lowest  species  of  literary  ware,  such  composi-' 
tions,  and  the  ideas  they  conveyed,  \Tere  familiar,  and  were  notof  lu-' 
dicrous  construction.     For  instance,  there  was  a  verse  in  this   very 
carol  which  he  remembered  to  have  heard  sung  in  the  streets  every' 
Christmas  since  he  was  a  child,  which  described  the  pleasure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  tending  on  her  infant  in  these  homely  words  :— 

The  first  good  joy  our  Mary  had, 

It  was  the  joy  of  one  ; 
To  see  her  own  child  Jesus 

To  suck  at  her  breast  bone. 

And  so  it  went  on. — [TAe  Attornei/-General  here  manifested g rent  un- 
e»sinessJ\ — The  Attorney-General  need  not  be  alarmed.  It  coqld 
have  no  effect  even  upon  the  most  ignorant,  and  millions  of  copies 
had  been  circulated  long  before  he  came  into  office. 

But  he  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  a  parody  diffex' 
ing  very  much  from  any  of  those  he  had  hitherto  noticed.  Heal-; 
luded  to  the  celebrated  parody  of  Mr.  Canning — yes,  of  Mr.  Canw 
ning,  who  ought,  at  that  moment,  tf»  be  standing  in  his  place,  but; 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  was  one 
of  those  very  men  who  were  now  persecuting  him — for  he  could  not 
give  any  milder  appellation  to  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Ho 
was  dragged  before  the  Court,  from  behind  his  counter — and  for 
what?  Fordoing  that  which  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  been  suffered 
to  do  with  impunity.  He  would  assert  tJiat  the  Attorney-General 
would  act  wrong — that  he  would  proceed  partially  and  unfairly — if 
he  did  not  bring  Mr.  Canning  iorward.  ''  If  I,''  said  Mr.  Hone, 
"  am  convicted,  he  ought  to  follow  me  to  m.y  cell — if  my  family  is 
ruined,  his  family  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  a  little — if  I  am  injured  by; 
this  indecent,  this  unjust  prosecution,  he  ought  not  to  be  suiiered  to 
escape  unpunished." — This  parody,  after  being  first  printed  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin  newspaper,  was  re-published  in  a  splendid  work,  which 
he  now  held  in  his  hand,  entitled  The  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  j  tlie 
expense  of  printing  was  defrayed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Mr, 
Canning,  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  many  other  pcrwjus 
connected  with  that  party.  The  parody  was  also  ornamented  by  a 
masterly  engraving  by  Mr.  Gilray.  Was  it  not  enough  to  have 
written  the  parody  to  which  he  alluded,  without  proceeding  to  have 
it  illustrated  by  the  talents  of  an  artis-t?  Yet  it  was  so  iUusta'dted.— * 
(A  number  rf  persons  in  Court  here  upplawkd .  J 
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Mr.  Jiislioe  Abbott  declared,  if  such  indecent  interruptions  were 
persisted  in,  he  would  order  the  Court  to  be  cleared — and  he  directed 
the  officer  to  bring-  before  him  any  person  he  saw  misconducting'  liiin- 
self. 

Mr.  Hone. — The  parody  he  alluded  to  was  entitled  *'  The  A''eiv 
Mora/iti/ ;  or,  The  Installation  of  the  High  Priest.''''  He  understood 
it  was  levelled  at  a  man  named  Lepau.x,  who  was  well  known  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  was,  he  understood,  an  avow- 
ed Atheist.  Mr.  Hone  said,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  parody 
by  a  speech  of  Earl  Crey's.  His  Lordship  had  noticed  this  parody 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  had  well  observed — "  With  respect  to 
blasphemous  parodies,  he  thought,  in  common  with  others,  that  such 
productions  should  be  restrained,  but  t)y  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice. But  this  disposition  to  profane  parodies  had  been  used  for  cer- 
tain purposes  on  former  occasions;  and  improper  and  profane  as  they 
were,  they  were  pretended  by  some  to  be  made  in  support  oi"  religion- 
He  would  recommend  the  Noble  Lord,  and  the  friends  who  surround 
him,  to  consider  well  the  case  of  sending  persons  before  a  magistrate 
on  charges  of  this  nature.  He  held  tlien  in  his  htind  a  publication 
called  the  Anli-Jacobin,  which  contained  a  parody  of  this  description, 
and  which  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  reading  to  their  Lord- 
ships." His  Lordship  then  repeated  the  verses.  Thus  the  jury 
would  see  that  he  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  Earl  Crey,  and 
the  report  from  which  he  had  read  the  e.xtract  might  be  safely  relied 
on.  It  was  from  the  reports  lately  published  by  iMr.  Harding  Evans, 
a  most  correct,  and,  in  every  respect,  excellent  reporter.  Indeed, 
the  authority  of  his  reports  was  unquestionable.  Mr.  Hone 
said,  it  appeared  from  Mr.  Evans's  volume,  which  he  used  in 
Court,  and  quoted  from,  that  Earl  Grey  said,  if  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  determined  to  suppress  the  practice  of  parodying,  he  should 
not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hone,  but 
should  seek  out  the  authors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  whether  in  the 
Cabinet  or  eheiohere.  Mr.  Hone  said,  his  intention  being  thus  pointed 
to  the  subject,  he  soon  after  saw  this  same  parody  in  the  Courier 
newspaper,  with  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  he  should  read  it  to  the 
Jury.  It  was  in  ridicule  of  certain  persons  in  this  country,  who 
were  said  by  the  writer  to  be  followers  of  Lepaux,  one  of  the  men. 
who  had  made  themselves  famous  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  publicly  professed  Atheism  :  such  at  least,  seemed 
to  be  the  assertion  of  the  parody.  It  began  thus- 
Last  of  the  anointed  five  behold,  and  least 
The  directorial  Lama,  sovereign  priest — 

Lepaux — whom  Atheists  worship — at  vvliose  nod 
Bow  their  meek  heads — the  men  without  a  God. 

Ere  long,  perhaps  to  this  astonished  isle. 
Fresh  from  the  shores  of  subjugated  Nile, 
Shall  Bonaparte's  victor  fleet  protect 
The  genuine  Theo-pliilanthropic  sect — 
The  sect  of  Marat,  .Mirabeau,  Voltaire, 
Led  by  their  pontift',  good  La  Reveillere. 
Rejoic'd  our  cllps  shall  greet  him,  and  instal. 
The  holy  hunch-back  in  thy  dome,  St.  Paul, 
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\Vhi1e  countless  volaricM  througing  in  Iiis  ifaiii 
Wave  their  red  caps,  and  hymn  this  jocund  strain  : 

"  Couriers  and  Stars,  sedition's  evening  host, 
"  Thou  Morning  Clironide  and  Morning  Post, 
"  Wiicther  ye  make  the  Rights  of  Man  your  tlieme, 
"  Your  country  hbel,  and  your  (iod  blaspheme, 
"  Or  dirt  on  private  worth  and  virtue  throw, 
•'  Slill,  blajsplicmous  or  blackguard,  praise  l.epauxl 

"  And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
"  In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
"  Coleridge  and  Sontliey,  Lloyd  and  Lamb,  and  Co. 
**  Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux! 

"  Prieslley  and  Wakefield,  humble,  holy  men, 
"  Give  praises  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pen 

"  Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go, 
*•  And  for  your  pains  get  pelted,  praise  Lepaux 

"  Praise  him  each  Jacobin,  or  fool,  or  knave, 
•'  And  your  cropp'd  heads  in  sign  of  worship  wave 

"  All  creeping  creatures,  venomous  and  low, 

"  Paine,  Williams,  Godwin,  Ilolcroft,  praise  Lepaux  ! 

"  And  thou  Leviathan!*  on  ocean's  brim 
"  Hugest  of  living  things  that  sleep  and  swim  ; 
"  Thou  in  whose  nose,  by  Burke's  gigantic  hand, 
*'  The  hook  was  fixt  to  drag  thee  to  the  land  ; 
"  With  Coke,  Colquhoun,  and  Anson,  in  thy  train, 
"  And  Whitbread  wallowing  in  the  yeasty  main- — 
"  Still  as  ye  snort,  and  puff,  and  spout,  and  blow, 
*'  In  puffing,  and  in  spouting,  praise  Lepaux !" 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — Of  what  use  is  this  to  you,  as  a  matter  of 
defence? 

Mr.  Hone — The  Parody  was  Avritten  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  has 
not  been  molested. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott— How  do  you  know  that  he  is  the  author  of 
it?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Parody  on  any  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

]Mr.  Hone — I  will  shew  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Canning— but 
I  know  it  is  unpleapant  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — It  is  unjust  that  any  persons  name  should  be 
mentioned  otherwise  than  properly.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that 
no  man  shall  be  improperly  noticed  here.  W^hether  a  man  be  Minis- 
terial or  Anti-Ministerial  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr,  Hone — It  is  my  duty,  though  your  Lordship  says  this  is  not 
a  Parody  on  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  endeavour  to  shew,  with  due 
deference,  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — As  far  as  you  have  gone,  it  does  not  appear 
to  bo  a  parody  on  any  thing  sacred.  It  seems  to  be  a  parody  on 
passages  in  Milton  and  Pope.  But,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  dis- 
tinctly state,  1  do  not  approve  of  it — nor  of  any  parody  on  serious 
works. 

Mr.  Hone  said,  lie  should  prove  that  it  was  a  parody  on  Scripture; 
and  tlicre  were  two  lines  which  that  contemptible  newspaper  The 
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Courier — the  proprietors  of  which  had  been  abused  in  that  produc- 
tion, the  authors  of  which  it  now  ccilogized — had  omitted.     It  was— 

"  And and witli join  d. 

And  every  otlier  beast  after  its  kind." 

This  last  line  was  a  parody  from  the  accoimt  of  the  Creation  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  ;  this  parody  had  alluded  to  Milton,  who  himself 
was  a  parodist  on  the  Scripture;  but  this  by  iSIr.  Canning  directly 
parodied  certain  parts  of  Scripture.  The  passage  representing  the 
Leviathan  refericd  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
rest  contained  the  turn  of  expression  and  some  of  the  very  words  of 
the  148th  Psalm,  as  well  as  the  general  turn  of  the  expression  of 
other  parts. 

"  Praise  ye  him  all  his  angels ;   praise  ye  him  all  his  hosts. 

"  Praise  yc  him,  sun  and  moon ;  praise  ye  him  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

*' Beasts  and  all  cattle;  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl." — Psalm 
148,  verses  2,  3,  and  10. 

This  publication  was  accompanied  by  a  plate  by  Gihay,  a  most 
admirable  caricaturist,  since  dead,  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
enjoyed  a  pension  from  his  Majesty.  In  that  print,  which  he 
lield  in  his  hand,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  was  represented  as 
the  Leviathan  of  Job,  v.ith  a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Tierney  on  his  back.  The  passage  in  Job  was, 
*'  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook;  or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down? — Chap.  41,  verse  1.  lie 
had  been  advised  to  subposna  Mr.  Canning  as  a  witness,  but  he 
had  really  abstained  from  a  regard  to  Mr.  Canning's  feelings.  He 
had  reflected  what  an  awkward  figure  Mr.  Canning  would  cut  if  he 
were  placed  in  tiie  witness  box,  to  answer  questions  which  lie  should 
put  to  him.  Jle  did  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  hurt  any  man's  feel- 
ings, and  he  had  not  thought  such  a  course  necessary  to  his  defence. 
The  work  which  contained  this,  was,  as  he  said,  published  by  a  gene- 
ral subscription  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Pitt  and  Canning  school,  and 
the  notoriety  of  the  nature  of  that  publication  was  sufliclent  for  his 
purpose.  Now  it  was  plain  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Canning's  parody 
was  the  same  as  that  of  his  own:  it  was  political  ;  and  it  prcvetl  that 
the  ridicule  which  the  authors  of  the  parodies  attempted  to  excite, 
was  not  always  intended  to  fix  on  the  production  parodied. 

He  had  not  exhausted  the  subject,  but  he  was  afraid  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  Jury.  He  mu.st,  however,  mention  one  thing 
which,  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already  stated,  proved  that  per- 
sons of  the  most  strictly  religious  character  did  not  regard  the  mix- 
ing up  of  profane  and  sacred  subjects  with  the  same  sort  of  horror 
which  the  Attorney-Cieneral.appeared  to  do.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  had 
remarke<l  in  his  chapel,  that  the  devil  had  .some  great  beauties,  and 
had  followed  up  the  remark  by  appropriating  secular  tunes  to  hymns  : 
one  hymn  was  sang,  at  Surry  Chapel,  to  the  air  of  (iod  save  Ike 
JCing,  having  an  appropriate  burden — another  was  adapted  to  the 
tune  of  Rule  Britannia,  the  chorus  to  which  was — 

"  Hail  Immanuel !  Tmmanucl  we  adore, 
"  And  »ound  his  pruise  from  shore  to  shore." 
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lie  could  not  recollect  all  the  tunes  he  had  heard  there — But  one  of 
them,  that  of  "  Lidluhy^''  was  a  peculiar  favourite.  There  was, 
also  a  selection  ol'  tunes  adapted  to  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr. 
Watts,  and  others.  These  tunes  were  selected  by  a  respectable 
Baptist  minister,  now  living',  the  Rev.  John  Rippon,  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity.    Amongst  these  was  a  hymn,   commencing — 

"  Tliere  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

♦'  Where  saints  immortal  dwell  j"' 

^vhich  was  set  to  the  tune  of 

*'  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
"  And  1  will  pledge  with  mine." 

There  was  also  one  to  the  tune  of  "  Tell  me,  babbling  Echo^  why,''''—' 
another,  couancncing 

"  How  blest  are  they  whose  sins  are  covered  o'er," 

was  to  a  tune  in  one  of  Mr.  Corri's  operas.  There  Avere,  indeed, 
several  similar  instances  in  this,  and  other  books  of  melodies  for  Di- 
vine worship.  This  book  of  Hymn  Tunes  contained  "  When  xvar's 
alarms  called  mi/  ff^ 'ill y  from  nif,''''  and  one  hymn  was  set  to  "  Bo' 
naparte' s  March.'''  These  different  instances  proved  that  those  w^ho 
had  the  most  decided  religious  feelings  might  make  use  of  profane  or 
secular  means  for  the  purpose,  not  of  bringing  religion  into  contempt, 
but  of  supporting  it.  It  was  the  intention  that  constituted  the  libel, 
and  not  the  mere  act  of  publication.  They  all  knew  very  well  how 
guarded  the  Jewish  Law  was  with  respect  to  homicide.  If  a  man 
committed  homicide,  he  v  as  put  on  his  trial  for  it — but  whether  it  was 
justifiable,  or  unjustifiable,  or  accidental  homicide,  depended  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed.  If  a  man  striking  a 
blow  with  an  axe  at  a  tree,  caused  the  head  of  the  axe  to  fly  off,  and 
a  man  was  thereby  slain,  though  the  circumstance  was  to  be  deplor- 
ed, 3'et  it  was  but  accidental  homicide,  and  the  person  who  committed 
the  deed,  not  having  intended  it,  would  not  be  punished.  But,  if  a 
person  stabbed  another  with  a  knife,  designedly,  it  was  murder. — 
The  same  distinction  should  be  taken  in  this  case — and  he  utterly 
denied  that  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of  offending  or  injur. 
ing  any  person  when  he  published  the  parody.  He  had  thus 
shown  that  there  was  no  practice  in  the  annals  of  literature  more  com- 
mon than  that  of  parodies  on  sacred  or  devotional  writings;  that  they 
had  been  written  by  the  highest  and  most  dignified  Members  of  the 
Church — by  the  Father  of  the  Reformation  —by  the  Martyrs  of  the 
Church  of  England — by  men  to  whose  motives  not  a  shadow  of  su- 
spicion could  attach — in  all  times — in  all  manners — in  defence  of  the 
Government  and  the  Church  itself — that  at  no  time  had  it  been  con- 
demned by  Courts  of  Justicii — and  now  for  the  first  time  a  friendless, 
and,  as  his  persecutors  hoped,  a  defenceless  man,  was  fixed  on  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice  for  this  sin,  which  had  been  cherished  and  applauded 
for  centuries.  He  was  told  that  these  productions  of  Reformers,  of 
Martyrs,  of  Dignitaries,  of  Clergymen,  of  Ministers,  and  Pensioners, 
had  been  illegal.  The  Judge  told  him  so.  He  denied  it.  What  proof 
did  the  Judge  produce — in  what  instance  had  one  of  those  productions 
which  he  had  read,  or  of  coach  loads  of  others  which  he  might  haie 
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read,  been  condemned  or  even  prosecuted.  He  should  now  attempt  to 
prove  that  he  had  not  that  intention  which  was  charged  In  the  indict- 
ment, to  create  impiety  and  irreligion.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  production  in  question,  the  subject  and  the  object  was  poli- 
tical. It  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  certain  set  of  men,  whose  only  re- 
ligion was  blind  servility,  and  who  subjected  their  wills  and  their  un- 
derstandings to  persons  who,  they  thought,  would  best  promote  their 
sinister  interest.  The  principles  which  he  ascribed  to  these  persons 
were  so  enumerated  as  to  contrast  with  the  duty  which  Christianity 
enjoined  :  and  the  Christian  principles  shone  more  bright  as  contrasted 
with  infamous  tirae-servingness.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  contained  all  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
as  well  as  religion,  could  be  debased  by  a  comparison  with  another  set 
of  Commandments,  framed  in  somewhat  the  same  form,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  as  detestable  and  noxious  as  those  of  the  first 
were  respectable  and  beneticial? — Was  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  ridi- 
culed by  placing  in  contrast  with  it  the  Prayer  of  a  Ministerial  Mem- 
ber? It  was  evidently  impossible  that  such  could  have  been  his  inten- 
tion. As  an  honest  man,  speaking  before  those  whose  esteem  he 
valued,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  his  intention.  The  Political  Cate- 
chism was  charged  as  an  impious  and  wicked  publication,  tending  to 
excite  irreligion  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  But  he  would 
prove  to  the  Jury,  that  it  had  not  been  disseminated  with  any  intent 
to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  for  it  was  a  matter  purely  political. 
If  they  could  find  a  passage  in  it,  that,  in  any  way,  tended  to  turn  any 
thing  sacred  into  ridicule,  he  called  on  them  to  hud  him  guilty  ;  but, 
if  they  could  not  discover  such  a  passage,  he  demanded  an  acquittal 
at  their  hands.  Let  the  Jury  look  to  the  Catechism.  It  commenced 
thus — 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Lick  Spltt/e. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  name  ? — A.  INIy  Sureties  to  the  Ministry,  in 
my  Political  Change,  wherein  I  was  made  a  Member  of  the  Majority, 
the  Child  of  Corruption,  and  a  Locust  to  devour  the  good  things  of 
this  Kingdom. 

The  majority  meant  those  who  were  always  ready  at  the  beck  of  the 
Minister — the  corruption  was  that  which  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day. 

Q.  What  did  your  Sureties  then  for  you? — A.  They  did  promise 
and  vow  three  things  in  my  name.  First,  that  I  should  renounce  the 
Reformists  and  all  their  Works,  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  Popular  Fa- 
vour, and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  Independence.  Secondly,  that  I 
should  believe  all  the  Articles  of  the  Court  Faith,  And  Thirdly,  that 
I  should  keep  the  Minister's  sole  Will  and  Commandments,  and  walk 
in  the  same,  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  friends  of  the  Minister  dtd 
renounce  the  Reformists — they  could  not  be  his  friends  else.  If  Mr. 
Canning  were  here  he  would  admit  this.  Mr.  Hone  said  if  he  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  Catechism,  it  would  be  found,  like  the  ex- 
tracts he  had  quoted,  entirely  political,  and  not  at  all  intended  to  bring 
religion  into  contempt.     But  it  was  said,  that  the  publication  of  simi- 


lar  parodies,  during  two  centuries,  did  not  justify  the  act.  It  might 
be  so — but  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  hardship  if  he,  who,  from  the  long 
con(iiiu;ince  of  the  system  had  been  induced  to  adopt  it,  should  be 
punished  for  that  which  his  predecessors  anil  contemporaries  did  with 
impunity.  In  his  opinion  the  existence  of  such  publications  for 
so  long  a  time,  proved  that  they  wore  not  libellous — for,  if  they  were, 
they  would  have  bceii  prosecuted.  But  they  had  not  been  prosecuted — 
not  even  in  times  when  Judges  on  the  Bench  told  the  Jury  that  they 
had  only  to  find  the  fact  of  publication,  but  that  they  were  not  to 
decide  the  questions  of  libel  or  no  libel.  His  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
State,  who  ought  to  be  the  conservators  of  the  public  morals,  had 
committed  high  treason  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  if, 
believing  such  publications  to  be  libellous,  they  had  sutTered  them  so 
lone  to  exist  unnoticed.  They  had  now,  however,  selected  him  for 
punishment — but,  he  was  sure,  the  good  sense  and  excellent  under- 
standinsj  of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  must  have  led  him  to  think  that 
the  selection  was  not  ajust  one.  Whether  he  went  home  to  his  dis- 
tressed family,  or  retired  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Jones's  gentlemen, 
[Mr.  Jones  is  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  was  present  to 
Court  with  his  tipstaves']  he  should  leave  the  Court  conscious  that  he 
•was  innocent  of  any  intention  to  bring  the  religion  of  his  country  into 
contempt.  If  suffering  the  sentence  he  was  sure  to  receive,  should  he  be 
found  guilty,  and  he  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  a  dungeon,  with  a 
certainty  that  he  should  never  sec  his  family  again,  still  he  should,  to 
his  dying  moment,  deny  that  he  had  ever  published  ihosetracts  in  order 
to  ridicule  religion. —  [  Loud  cheering.'] — The  Attorney-General,  and 
every  man  with  whom  laws  originated,  would  do  well,  to  render  them 
so  clear,  that  tliey  could  be  easily  understood  by  all — that  no  person 
could  be  mistaken.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he,  with  a  wife  and  a 
family  of  seven  children,  would,  if  his  mind  were  ever  so  depraved, 
have  sat  down  and  written  a  libel,  if  he  were  aware  that  it  was  one  ? 
None  but  a  maniac  would  act  so  indiscreetly.  There  were,  however, 
very  few  men  Avho  understood  the  law  of  libel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
shadow — it  was  undefinable.  His  Lordship  called  this  publication  a 
libel — but  be  would  say,  with  all  due  deference,  that  his  Lordship  \ras 
mistaken.  That  only  could  be  called  a  libel,  which  twelve  men, 
sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  cause,  declared  to  be  one.  He  would 
not  occupy  their  time  much  further.  It  was  an  important  feature  of 
his  defence,  to  shew  that  parodies  might  be  written,  in  order  to  excite 
certain  ideas,  without  any  desire  to  turn  the  original  production  into 
ridicule.  He  thought  he  had  already  shewn  that  this  was  not  the 
case  ;  he  thought  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Martin  Luthei'  did  not  mean 
to  ridicule  the  Psalms;  that  Dr.  Boys,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  did 
not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer;  that  the  Author  of  the 
*'  Visitation  Service  for  a  sick  Parliament,"  published  by  a  zealous 
partizan  of  Charles  I.  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England;  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the 
Scripture  lior  Milton.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  he 
had  such  an  intention  ?  In  Tlie  Spirit  of  ihr.  Journals  was  to  be 
found  the  following  [larody  on  lilack-eyed  Susan.  It  was  weU- 
known  to  have   been  written  by   Mr.  Jckyll,    now  a  Master  in 
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Chancery,  and  certainly  no  man  could  say,  that  that  gentleman  meant 
to  turn  Gay's  beautiful  poem  into  ridicule : — 

"  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  Castlereagh  apjieared  on  board, 

"  Ah,  where  siiall  I  my  Curtis  find! 
"  Tell  nie,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
"  Does  my  fat  William  sail  among  your  crew  ?" 

'\\'illian),  who  high  upon  the  poop  ■ 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  You  need  not  go  on  with  that  parody. 
It  is  no  defence  for  you.  How  can  a  parody,  ridiculing  any 
person,  be  material  lo  your  defence  V* 

Mr.  Hone — "  I  will  prove  that   it  is." 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  Prove  that  it  is,  first,  and  then  read 
it.  It  is  my  duty  to  prevent  the  reading,  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, of  productions  ridiculing  public  or   private   characters." 

Mr.  Hone — "May  I  ask  3'our  Lordsiiip  v\hether,  in  your  ju- 
dicial character,  you  have  a  right  to  demand  the  nature  of  the 
defence!  mean   to  make?" 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "Certainly  not;  but,  when  you  quote, 
that  which  is  apparently  irrelevant,  you  are  bound,  if  called  on 
to  shew  its  relevancy." 

Mr.  Hone — "  This  is  a  Avhimsical  Parody,  and  my  object  is 
to  sltew,  that  the  humour  of  it  does  not  tend  to  bring  the  original 
into  contempt.  It  is  a  case  in  point — and  no  person  can  suppose 
Mr.  Jekyll  intended   to   ridicule  the  original." 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — You  have  read  enough  of  it  for  your  purpose, 
which  is  to  shew,  that  the  Parody  is  not  intended  to  turn  the  original 
•into  ridicule. 

V  Mr.  Hone. — Your  Lordship  and  I  understand  each  other,  and 
we  have  gone  on  so  good  humouredly  hitherto,  that  I  will  not  break 
in  upon  our  harmony  by  insisting  on  the  reading  the  remainder  of  this 
humorous  Parody.  He  was  sorry  he  had  occaMon  to  detain  them 
so  long,  though  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  half  exhausted.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  mention  some  publications  which  he  had 
before  omitted,  and  which  Avould  strongly  shew  the  impunity  which 
publishers  of  works  of  a  description  similar  to  his  own  had  enjoyed. 
These  were  graphic  Parodies  by  way  of  parody  on  Mr.  Fuseli's  cele- 
brated picture  of  The  Night  Mare.  The  Parody  was  intended,  not  to 
ridicule  the  work  of  that  celebrated  artist,  but  to  create  a  laugh  at  the 
expenceof  a  late  very  respectable  Chief  Magistrate  of  Londou,  whom  he 
would  not  name,  remarkable  for  his  exertions  to  clear  the  streets  of 
women  of  the  town.  He  now  called  their  attention  to  another  carica- 
ture, entitled  "-  Boney's  Meditations  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  or., 
The  Devil  addressing  the  Sim.'"  This  was  a  parody  on  Milton,  not  turn- 
ing the  passage  from  that  part  into  ridicule,  but  meant  to  ridicule  Bona- 
parte.  The  Prince  Regent  was  the  Sun,  whom  Bonaparte  was  sup- 
posed to  address  : — 

«  To  ttiec  I  call,  but  with  no  friendly  mind. 
To  tell  thee,  George,  Prince  Regent,  how  I  Iiatc, 
Whene'er  1  think  from  what  a  height  I  fell." 
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He  next  produced  a  parody,  by  Mr.  Gilray,  entitled,  "  Would 
you  know  Men's  Hearts,  look  in  their  Faces."  In  this  ]Mr.  Fox  was 
depicted  as  the  arch-liend — Mr.  Sheridan  as  Judas  Iscariot — Sir 
Francis  Burdett  as  Sixteen-string  Jack,  &c.  &c.  In  another  of 
those  graphic  Parodies,  Lord  Moira  wag  represented  endeavouring 
to  blow  out  a  candle,  in  allusion  to  a  story  which  he  related  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  the  Watch  and  Ward  Bill,  relative  to  a  poor 
woman  who  was  ill-treated,  because,  after  a  certain  hour,  she  conti- 
nued to  keep  a  candle  lighted  in  order  to  attend  on  her  sick  child. 
Another  of  those  Parodies  was  called  The  Reconciliation,  the  in- 
scription to  which  was  taken  from  The  Aluw  Testament ;  and  the 
print  itself  was  a  Parody  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  :  "  And 
he  rose,  and  came  to  his  father's  servants,  and  he  fell  on  his  father's 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  (who  was  represented  falling  on  his  fathers 
neck)  saying,  '  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  "  Who  was  meant  by  either  father  or 
son,  he  would  not  say,  but  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  might  satisfy 
themselves  on  that  point.  It  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Gilray.  He 
would  now  advert  to  another  Parody,  It  was  denominated,  "  The 
Impious  Feast  of  Belshasmr."''  It  was  a  complete  Parody — but  no 
man  could  suppose  that  Mr.  Gilray,  who  engraved  it,  meant  to  ri- 
dicule the  Scriptures  :  it  was  designed  to  ridicule  Napoleon.  At  the 
time  he  published  it,  Mr.  Gilray  was  pensioned  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  You  must  not  make  these  assertions." 
Mr.  Hone — "  I  can  prove  it." 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  But,  if  you  can  prove  that  he,  being  pen- 
.sioned,  published  those  things,  will  that  I'orm  a  defence  for  you  ? 
Mr.  Hone — "  My  Lord,  I  have  no  pension." 
Another  of  these  prints,  one  of  Mr.  Gilray's  master-pieces,  wa;s 
produced  by  Mr.  Hone,  entitled  the  "  .apotheosis  of  Hoche^''  the 
French  General  of  Division,  to  whom  the  expedition  against  Ireland, 
planned  by  the  Directory,  was  entrusted.  It  represented  Hoche  in 
tri-coloured  robes,  with  his  jack-boots  falling  from  his  legs,  and  with 
a  halter  round  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  a  guillotine  in  his 
hand  as  a  harp,  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  playing.  In  this  shape 
he  was  represented  as  ascending  to  heaven  ;  but  to  what  heaven  ? 
There  was  the  rainbow,  indeed,  spoken  of  in  the  Revelations  ;  but 
above,  instead  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  which  are  represented  as 
surrounding  the  throne  of  justice  and  mercy,  were  grotesque  figures 
with  red  night-caps,  and  tri-colour  cockades,  having  books  before 
them,  on  which  were  inscribed  Ca  ira  and  the  Marseillois  Hymn. 
Instead  of  angels  were  Rolajid  and  Condorcet,  and  Marat  and  Pe- 
tion,  and  many  nameless  figures  with  poison,  and  daggers,  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  different  impleinenls  of  death.  The  holy  army  of  mar- 
tyrs were  parodied  by  headless  figures  holding  palm-branches.  But 
this  was  not  all — the  symbol  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity — of  the 
Triune  Essence  of  the  Divinity  was  represented  by  a  triangle,  with 
a  plummet,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  inscribed  Equality  ;  and  from 
it,  instead  of  rays  of  glory,  daggers  and  bayunets  were  represented 
diverging.  Under  this  triangle,  were  the  ten  commandments,  be- 
ginning "  Thou  shalthave  no  other  God  but  me,"  meaning  "  Equa- 
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lity,"  which  was  inscribed  above  "  Upon  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
generation  shall  thou  have  no  mercy  at  all." 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  This  is  a  profane  Parody  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  I  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  read  in  this  Court.  You 
may  state,  generally,  that  a  Parody  was  published,  where  the  Deity 
alluded  to  was  Equality.     It  is  a  wicked  publication." 

Mr.  Hone — ""It  was  on  the  right  side — that  made  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — "  I  know  nothing  of  a  right  or  wrong  side, 
in  those  cases." 

Mr.  Hone — "  It  was  very  well,  as  it  was  written  for  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Gilray,  who  published  these  things  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Administration,  had  a  pension  for  his  parodies." 

The  ATTaRNEY-GENERAL  Said  it  was  not  before  the  Court  that  Mr. 
Gilray  had  a  pension.  They  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Gilray.  He  had 
no  pension. 

Mr.  Hone  said  he  had  his  information  on  this  sul)ject  from  the 
relations  of  that  Gentleman.  lie  then  produced  another  print  by 
Mr.  Gilray,  which  was  a  parody  on  the  taking  up  of  Elijah,  and  the 
leaving  his  mantle  to  Elisha.  And  who  was  in  the  place  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  in  Mr.  Gilray's  print? — Why,  Mr.  Pitt  was  taken  up  to 
Heaven,  and  his  mantle  was  left  to  his  political  associates,  among 
whom  were  the  present  Ministry — those  who  instituted  this  prosecu- 
tion. While  they  encouraged  tiiese  applications  of  Scripture  by  their 
partisans,  for  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  things  would  have 
been  done  if  they  were  disagreeable  to  them,  by  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Gilray  ;  while  they  pensioned  this  Gentleman  was  it  decent  to  single 
out  one  of  their  political  opponents  and  to  persecute  him  under  the 
guise  of  a  regard  for  religion  ?  Was  it  decent  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
a  parody,  the  whole  object  and  intent  of  which  was  political,  and 
that  too  when  they  could  not  produce  a  single  instance  in  support  of 
their  practice?  Was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  object  of  this? 
Mr.  Hone  hoped  that  the  Attorney-General  would  bring  Mr. 
Canning  to  justice. — (Cheering.) — He  knew  not  what  power  the 
Learned  Judge  might  have  to  effect  that  object — but  he  knew  the 
Attorney-General  had  much — and  he  trusted  he  would  use  it  to  bring 
his  masters  to  justice. 

The  Attorney-General — I  have  no  master  but  my  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Hone — I  beg  pardon,  it  was  an  awkward  expression,  and  I  as- 
sure Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  meant  it  in  no  offensive  sense,  Mr.  Hone 
said  he  had  already  suffered  much — he  had  been  long  imprisoned — he 
was  then  liberated  on  his  recognizances,  and  he  was  led  to  imagine 
that  the  prosecution  was  dropped.  It  was  renewed  after  a  long  in- 
terval— he  had  passed  nights  of  anxiety  and  agony  pending  these 
prosecutions,  and  he  was  brought  to  defend  himself  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  a  poor  and  unfriended  man  could  labour  under. 
The  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him.  The  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  were  filled  with  false  and  ignorant  charges  against  him  ; 
his  character  Avas  blasted.  Yet,  be  the  result  of  this  trial  what 
it  might,  he  was  glad  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  honest 
man — and  next  to  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  that  was  what  ho 
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valued  most.  He  now  stood  clear  with  tliose,  who,  if  they  had  sup- 
posed him  guilty  of  blaspliomy,  would  iiave  grinned  at  him  as  a 
monster,  and  he  should  rest  in  peace  as  to  the  result.  lie  should 
bring  witnesses  to  show  that  as  soon  as  Ir- had  found  that  tlie  Parodies 
were  deemed  oflensive  he  had  siijipreseed  Ihem ;  ai^d  tiiat  one  person, 
5)ieviously  inlimate  with  him,  had  renounced  his  acquaintance,  because 
he  would  not  furnish  liim  wiili  copies.  This  was  bnt;  before  (iiey 
were  prosjcuted,  and  having  done  (!tis  to  satisfy  th'*  ohjectims  of  res- 
pectable persons  to  publications  wliich  he  .consider©*!  to  be  perfectly 
lawful,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  Jury  to  say  whether  it  was  cltar  from 
the  work  itself,  and  from  his  actions — ^having  those  great  examples 
which  he  had  adduced — whether  it  was  clear  that  his  intention  was 
not  to  ridicule  the  Minis: erial  Members,  but  to  produce  impieiy,  and 
to  bring  religion  into  contempt. 

Mr.  Hone,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  was  much  affected.  Ih 
the  course  of  it  there  were  some  tokens  of  applause  in  the  Court,  but 
they  were  soon  silenced  by  those  who  felt  the  impropriety  of  such  de- 
monstrations. He  was  also  interrupted  by  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  in 
bonie  other  instances  not  noticed,  hut  the  substance  of  the  Learned 
Judge's  objections  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hone  in  his  defence 
has  been  stated. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

George  Butler,  of  Castle-street,  Southwark,  deposed,  that  he  call- 
ed at  the  defendant's  house  about  April  last,  with  a  view  to  purchase, 
for  sale  again,  some  copies  ol'  Wilkes's  Political  Catechism,  but  that 
the  shopman,  as  well  as  the  defendant  himself,  refused  to  let  him 
have  any  ;  that  this  refusal  served  to  interrupt  a  friendship  o(  twenty 
years  standing  which  he  had  had  with  the  defendant;  that  his  dis- 
content at  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
able  to  pm-chase  copies  of  the  Catechism  elsewhere  after  that  refusal 
took  place.  To  a  question  from  the  Judge,  witness  replied,  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  the  refusal  he  had  mentioned  took  place  be- 
fore the  present  prosecution  v.as  commenced. 

Wm.  M'Donnell  deposed,  that  he  was  the  shopman  of  Mr.  Ilone, 
and  had  innnediately  succeeded  Benjamin  Grimsen ;  that  he  was  never 
allowed  to  sell  Wilkes's  Catechism,  although  several  persons  applied 
to  liitn  for  it;  some  of  those  applicants  having  tendered  half  a  crown 
and  more  fur  a  copy  of  it,  while  one  offered  a  pound  note.  To  a 
question  from  the  Judge,  witness  answered,  that  he  eniererf  info  the 
defendant's  service  about  the  beginning  of  April  last. 

Benjamin  Grimsen  deposed,  that  he  was  the  defendant's  shopman 
at  the  time  the  sale  of  the  parodies  was  stopped  by  order  of  defend- 
ant. Witness  entered  into  defendant's  service  at  the  beginning  of 
January  last,  at  which  time  the  sale  of  the  parodies  was  very  consi- 
derable. They  were,  indeed,  in  the  highest  sale  at  the  time  they 
were  stopped.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  application  for  them  both 
by  private  individuals  and  by  booksellers,  alter  the  sale  was  stopped. 
To  questions  from  the  Judge,  witness  replied,  that  the  sale  of 
Wilkes's  Catechism  continued  for  about  five  days,  and  that  he  could 
not  tell  how  many  copies  ol'it  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Hitchins  deposed,  that  he  applied  in  vain  at  the  defendant's 
shop,  about  the  beginning  of  March  last,  for  copies  of  the  parodies^ 
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including  Wilkes's  Catechism — that  he  ilitt  not  know  any  thing  about 
those  parodies,  until  he  heard  of  thoir  having  been  prosecuted,  and 
then  I'rorn  curiosity  he  became  anxious  to  see  them. 

The  Attorney-Gineral  then  rose  to  reply. — Had  the  defendant 
called  no    vimesses  after  the  speech  he  had   made,  it   would  have 
been   his  (the  Attdrney-Gcnerars)   duty   to  have  made  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  jury.     Many  parts  of  the  addres.s  ©f  the  defen- 
dant were  v.-holly  irrelevant  and  required  no   comment;  but  there 
were  others  which,  though  scarcely  more  pertinent,  demanded  some 
notice   on  tl>e  port   of  the  Crown.     The  defendant  had  expressed 
his  personal  obligations  to  him  for  what  were  termed  favours.    He  (the 
Attorney-General)  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  this  respect. 
The   defendant  transmitted    to  him  certain  questions,  framed  in   a 
style   of  great  propriety,  and  the   information  given  in  reply  was 
such   as  every   individual   in  the  situation  of  the  defemdant  might 
fairly  require.     He  (the  AttorneN-General)  always  felt  disposed  to 
give   assistance  to   defendants  when   it  was  consistent  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the    strict   line   of  his  duty;  he  felt  no  animosity   to 
persiins   he  prosecuted  ;  and    when   th-y  conducted  themselves  to- 
wards him  as  Mr.   iione  had  done,  he  should  always  be  ready  to 
alford  them   all  reasonable  facilities.     Observations  had  been  rnad*e 
upon  the  supposed  renewal  of  this  prosecution   after  the  defendant 
had  been    permitted   to  go  at  large.     It  had   not   been  renewed  ; 
it   had  been  continued  in  all  the  regular  forms.     In  striking  juries 
the  Master  of   the  Crown-office   had  nothing'    to  do   with  nuiking 
up  the   book  from   which  he  was  to  select  the  names  ;    that  duty 
belonged  to  others ;    and  it  had   been  found  that  a  small  book  pre- 
viously used  i  ad   not   been  composed  in  a  proper  manner.    Other 
lists  were  accordingly  returned  to  the  Crown-office.       Under  such 
circuni'^tances  a^   the  first,  juries   appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  de- 
fendant had  been  nominated  from  the  smaller  book  ;  it  was  thought 
right    on   the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  abandon  them,   and  procure 
others     to     be    selected.      If    there    were   any    error,  it    was   not 
on   the  part    o-f     Mr.     Hone ;     and     although    he    had  been  ar- 
rested and   imprisoned,    as  the  trial    could   not  come  on  until  the 
the  present  term,   he  (the  Atiorney-General)  tl>ougl)t  it  right  that  he 
should  be   dischuiged  on  his  own  recognizance,  to  appear  on  a  future 
day.     That  day  had  now  arrived  ;  and  the  Jury  were  called  upon  to 
decide,   not   on   any  new  proceeding,  but  upon   that   originally  com- 
menced and  regularly  continued:  the  delay  had  not  arisen  from  any 
intention   to  abandon  the  prosecution,    but   that  the   whole  might  he 
coridticted  in  a  manner  completely  unexceptionable.     The  defendant 
had  stated   that   he  had   suppressed   this  libel  soon  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance :  it  might  be  so.  but  t!iat  fact  could  have  no  eftect  npon  the 
verdict :  t!ie  insertion  of  it  in  the  aiVidavits  on  a  future  occasion  would 
no  doubt  have   its   due  weight  with  the  Court,    should  the  defendant 
appear  to   receive   sentence  ;   the  Jury  had  now  only  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  paper    had   been  published,    and  whether  it  was  a  libel.     Of 
all  men  .Mr.  Hone  seemed  the  fittest  ol>je(t   for  prosecution  :  he  was 
at  least  the  original  publisher,  if  not  the  author  :  the  title  stated,  that 
it  was  from  an  original  MS.  of  the  late  John  Wilkes,  never  before 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hone  had  not  actually  written  it  with 
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his  own  hand,  he  had  been  the  means  of  its  first  and  most  extensive 
circulation  ;  if  not  tiie  author  of  the  tract,  he  was  the  author  of  its 
publication ;  the  form  and  price  at  which  it  was  given  out,  further 
pointed  out  the  defendant  as  the  most  proper  object  of  a  proceeding 
like  the  present;  lie  might  have  stopped  the  publication  as  far  as 
concerned  himself,  but  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  prevent  its  wide 
dissemination  by  others  ?  In  the  course  of  his  defence  he  had  produced 
a  great  number  of  books  and  prints,  some  were  of  hii^h  authority  ; 
but  all  men  must  regret  that  names  so  eminent  were  atlixed  to  publi- 
cations so  unquestionably  injurious  ;  and  it  was  certainly  the  first 
time  any  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  person  to  vindicate  himself  by 
showing  that  others  had  offended.  Was  it  to  be  endured  (hat  a  man 
should  thus  vindicate  his  misconduct — that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
show  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence,  because  he  had,  as  it 
were,  a  prescription  in  crime?  He,  the  Attorney-General,  would 
assert  most  boldly,  that  all  the  parodies  upon  the  IloJy  Scriptures 
that  had  been  read  were  in  fact  libels,  and  in  this  class  were  included 
the  productions  of  some  of  the  most  venerable  names;  men  to  whom 
mankind  were  indebted,  not  only  for  the  precepts,  but  the  examples 
of  piety  and  virtue.  If  they  had  profaned  the  sacred  writings,  as  the 
defendant  had  asserted,  and  by  some  of  his  quotations  proved,  they 
"were  so  far  libellers.  One  of  these  was  Martin  Luther,  a  name  as 
much  known  as  reverenced — a  strenuous,  able,  and  pious  reformer,  to 
"whose  exertions  we  were  indebted  for  many  important  blessings  ;  if  he 
had  parodied  a  text  of  Scripture  he  was  a  libeller,  and  in  his  character, 
as  in  that  of  many  others  of  his  times  and  temper,  zealous  advocates 
and  heated  partisans,  were  marks  of  intemperate  haste  which  led  to 
the  employment  of  expedients  not  in  themselves  to  be  vindicated: 
they  had  fought  a  glorious  battle,  and  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  ; 
but  in  doing  so,  their  conduct  had  not  been  unexceptionable,  which, 
no  doubt,  in  their  latter  lives  they  often  repented,  mi^re  especially 
when  the  time  arrived  that  they  were  to  settle  the  account  betweea 
their  consciences  and  their  God. 

[Violent  coughing,  and  other  marks  of  disapprobation,  on  the  part 
of  the  spectators,  here  interrupted  the  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Justice 
Abbott  declared  his  determination  to  order  the  Court  to  be  cleared  if 
decorum  were  not  observed.] 

The  ATTORNE"y-GENERAL  proceeded  to  observe,  that  in  publish- 
ing his  work  against  Zuinglius,  and  in  parodying  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Luther  had  brought  odium  and  contempt  upon  his  cause;  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  Dr.  Boys,  who,  in  employing  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  he  had  done,  had  been  guilty  of  a  li.bel  u\)oa  that  divine 
ejaculation.  The  authority  of  Lord  Somers  had  also  been  quoted — 
a  dignified  and  a  pious  man;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
individuals  of  most  exemplary  lives,  at  some  period  or  other,  wrote 
what  they  afterwards  most  devoutly  wished  had  never  proceeded  from 
their  pen  :  officious  friends  now  and  then  thrust  into  the  world  what 
the  auihor  intended  for  oblivion,  but  what  he  had  not  had  the  caution 
to  destroy  after  he  had  had  the  imprudence  to  write.  It  might  be  so 
"with  Lord  Somers ;  but  whether  it  were  or  were  not,  if  he  had  parodied 
any  part  of  Jloly  Writ,  he  had  bo  far  injured  his  own  reputation,  and 
brought  ridicule  upon  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  production.     All 
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parodies  upon  portions  of  the  Bible  were  not  oftens'iTe  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  :  some  might  be  intended  to  answer  the  most  pious  and 
laudable  purposes.  They  were  not  impious  libels  any  more  than  the 
llymns  of  Dr.  Watts  were,  stripped  of  their  beauty  or  piety,  be- 
cause thev  were  adapted  to  profane  tunes.  The  defendant  had  al- 
luded lo  some  of  these,  but  it  was  astonishing  that  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  they  had  no  application  to  the  question.  The  translation 
of  the  Psalms  sung  on  every  sabbath,  might,  in  some  sense,  be  con- 
sidered a  parody  ;  but  who  would  say  that  it  was  impious  and  pro- 
fane, and  calculated  to  excite  irreligion  ?  The  distinction  was 
this: — A  parody  became  a  libel  when  its  tendency  was  to  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  ludicrous  ideas  regarding  the  thing  parodied — 
when,  as  in  this  case,  its  object  is  to  bring  into  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule the  Sacred  Book  from  which  the  offices  of  religion  were  per- 
formed. Mr.  Hone  had  assei^ted  that,  if  the  party,  had  it  not  in  his 
contemplation  to  excite  irreligiou,  it  was  not  a  profane  parody;  but 
was  every  man  (o  be  regardless  of  the  effect  of  such  productions? — 
was  he  to  issuf  to  the  world  his  impions  works,  and  to  excuse  himself 
from  guilt,  alter  all  religion  and  morality  had  been  destroyed,  by 
stating  that  he  had  some  other  design  ?  If  that  were  allowed,  what 
would  soon  become  of  that  sacred  fear,  that  reverential  awe,  with 
which  the  inspired  writings  ought  to  be  perused  ?  The  pamphlet 
before  the  jury  was  so  injurious  in  its  tendency,  and  so  disgust- 
ing in  its  form,  that  any  man,  on  the  first  reading,  Avould  start 
(he  had  almost  said)  with  horror  from  it;  it  was  like  an  in- 
fecting pestilence,  which  every  man  shunned  that  valued  his 
safety.  Mr.  Hone  had  talked  much  about  his  family,  and  he 
(the  Attorney-General)  had  heard  him  with  astonishment.  He 
might  be  a  Christian;  no  doubt  he  was  as  he  had  professed  ;  and  ail 
men,  of  whatever  persuasion,  who  worshipped  God  with  purity  of 
heart,  were  entitled  to  admiration,  to  the  love  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  but  if  the  defendant  were  really  a  Christian,  il  he  were  a  man 
who  tfll  an  alfection  for  his  family  and  for  their  future  welfare,  tcr 
their  religion  and  their  morals,  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  pub- 
lish this  parody  ?  Could  he  seal  hermetically  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
children,  that  the  poison  should  not  enter  their  minds;  or  if  not,  how 
could  he  hope  for  a  moment  that  they  would  not  be  infected  with  that 
impiety  which  such  writings  must  inevitably  excite  ?  Would  chil- 
dren be  able  to  resist  that  which  people  of  mature  years  and  judg- 
ment could  not  avoid?  If  men,  when  repeating  the  prayer  dictated 
from  the  mouth  of  their  Saviour,  could  not  expel  some  tincture  of 
the  ludicrous  raised  by  this  libel,  could  it  be  hoped  that  infants 
would  escape  ?  Religious  awe  was  the  best  and  strongest  impulse  to 
obedience  ;  and  what  obedience  could  be  expected  to  the  Command- 
ments of  God  from  those  who  were  taught  to  ridicule  and  contemn 
them?  It  had  been  asserted  by  the  defendant,  that  that  only  was 
libel  which  a  jury  had  pronounced  to  be  so.  True  it  was,  that  the 
law  of  England  had  settled,  that  the  jury  should  determine  upon  the 
question  of  libel  or  not  libel  ;  but  in  the  very  same  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  a  clause  which  enabled,  indeed  (ailed  upon  the  Judge,  to 
declare  his  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  it  was  not  to  depend  merely 
upon  caprice,  or  the  hasty  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  man.  The 
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question  was,  however,  at  last  with  the  jury;  and  if  some  consis- 
tency were  not  observed,  if  some  standard  were  not  laid  down,  no 
man  could  be  able  to  decide  before  publication  what  was  or  was  not 
libellous.  Ho  entreated  the  jury  to  take  the  libel  into  their  hands,  to 
consider  it  calmly  and  jjispassionately  ;  and,  comparing  it  with  wliat 
it  was  designed  to  ridicule,  to  determine  whether  it  were  not  a  wicked, 
impious,  and  profane  libel;  it  required  no  comment,  it  spoke  bat  too 
plainly  for  itself.  In  thus  calling  upon  the  jury,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  infringe  upon  the  fair  and  legitimate  discussion  of  doc- 
trinal or  mysferious  points  of  religion,  but  he  did  intend  (o  call  in 
their  aid  to  suppress  what  (to  borrow  a  word  from  the  prints  ex- 
hibited by  the  defendant)  might  be  fitly  termed  a  caricature  of  the 
holy  offices  of  the  churcli.  The  intention  of  the  party  was  to  he  ga- 
thered only  from  his  acts;  and  even  though  the  jury  should  be  of  opr- 
luon  that  the  primary  object  of  the  defendant  was  not  to  ridicule  and 
bring  into  contempt  any  part  of  the  established  forms  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, if  that  had  been  done  incidentally,  if  it  had  been  a  secondary 
purpose  and  consequence,  it  would  still  be  their  duty  to  find  him 
guKty. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  commenced  his  charge,  by  stating  more  par- 
ticularly the  form  of  the  information.  The  ollVnce  charged,  was  the 
publication  of  a  libel,  with  design  and  intent  to  promote  impiety 
and  irreligion:  the  chief  part  of  the  defence  had  been  occupied  in 
an  attempt  to  show  that  no  such  design  or  intent  existed  ;  but  if 
they  were  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  production,  if  it  were  obvious 
on  inspection  that  such  was  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Ihw  pre- 
sumed that  the  |)arty  publishing  had  it  in  contemplation  at  tlie  time 
of  publication.  Provided  the  jury  wre  satisfied  that  tho  lihfl  had 
the  tendency  charged,  its  form  and  cheapness  were  calculated 
to  accelerate  its  circulation,  and  more  Avidely  to  di->seminate  its 
baneful  effects.  The  discontinuance  spoken  of  by  the  defendant 
could  not  alter  the  fact  of  publication  ;  and  though  he  might  ft-el  an 
early  repentance,  and  suppress  the  work  a  few  days  after  its  appear- 
ance, the  crime  was  already  completed,  and  the  verdict  could 
not  be  altered,  though  the  sentence  of  the  Court  might  be  af- 
fected by  any  indication  of  contrition.  The  proceeding  by  informa- 
tion was  known  to  the  ancient  law  of  (he  land  ;  it  derived  its  autho- 
rity  as  far  back  as  the  proceeding  by  indictment ;  and  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  were  pursued,  could  be  a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  the  Jury  ;  iu  the  one  and  the  otlier  the  Attorney-General  would 
equally  have  his  right  of  reply,  even  though  no  evidence  were  called 
for  the  defendant.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  Master  of  the 
Crown-office  ought  not  to  have  the  nomination  of  special  juries  ;  that 
he  was  to  possess  that  power  had  been  settled  by  an  act  of  the  reign 
of  George  11.  II  •  was  furnished  by  the  sheriff  with  a  book  or  list, 
and  from  that  he  selected,-  as  he  was  bound,  the  names  of  48  persons, 
fit  to  serve  on  special  juries  ;  each  side  had  a  right  to  strike  out  12, 
and  the  remaining  24  jurors  were  returned  for  the  trial  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  ordinary  cases  the  SherilF,  anoflicer  also  named  by  the 
Crown,  had  the  duty  of  returning  juries,  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
Crown- office  was  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous.  His  Lordship 
made  these  observations  in  conscqnence  of  what  had  fallen  from  one 
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of  the  jury  rogarding  what  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints;  what 
the  nature  of  those  productions  were,  he  did  not  know  ;  but  his 
Lordship  was  well  assurecjl  of  this — tlial  one  of  the  greatest  evils  known 
in  tiie  present  day  was,  that  matters  to  be  brought  under  the  view  of  a 
jury  wore  previously  made  the  subjects  of  d<scussion  in. the  news- 
papers, so  as  to  produce  unfair  impressions  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  and  to  interfere  with  the  impartial  discharge  of  a  most  im- 
portant duly.  At  the  same  time,  his  Lordship  was  persuaded  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  he  now  addressed  had  entered  the  box  with 
any  improper  bias  or  predisposition  :  if  the  defendant,  as  he  stated, 
bad  been  vilified  and  defamed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jury  not  to  allovir 
what  they  had  heard  out  of  Court  to  have  any  the  slightest  iniluence 
upon  them  ;  the  verdict  was  to  depend  upon  a  conscientious  con- 
TACtion  as  to  thu  nature  and  tendency  of  the  libel.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  rrligion  was  part  of 
the  Jaw  of  the  land,  and  any  oti'ence  against  it  was  therefore  an  offence 
against  the  law  ;  the  defendant  maintained  that  the  application  of  the 
libel  was  purely  political,  although  a  religious  form  had  been  adopted  ; 
but  admitting  the  fact,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  tendency  of  it  was 
not  to  promote  profaneness  and  irreligion.  As  an  authority  against 
it,  and  a  higher  could  not  be  stated,  his  Lordship  should  quote  one  of 
the  very  commandments  parodied.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  Did  not  this  libel  take  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  in  vain  ?  Did  it  not,  allowing  it  to  be  political  in  some 
degree,  apply  the  sacred  appellation  of  the  Creator  to  light  and  trivial 
matters?  Was  it  not  an  application  of  the  offices  of  religion  and 
public  wo.'-ship  to  matters  comparatively  iasignificant  ?  His  Lordship 
then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  upon  the  early  part  of  the  libel, 
observing,  when  he  arrived  at  the  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  further  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  jury  ;  the  publication 
would  be  handed  to  them,  and  they  might  judge  for  themselves.  It  was 
contended  that  this  was  not  an  offence,  because  parodies  existed  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  service  of  the  church  ;  that 
Luther,  Dr.  Boys,  and  others,  had  written  them  ;  if  they  had,  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret ;  their  zeal  and  warmth  might  have  misled  their 
judgment,  and  induce  them  to  utter  or  publish  what,  in  calmer  moments, 
they  would  have  repented  and  condemned.  The  employment  of  the 
style  of  scripture  narrative  was  in  itself  a  high  offence,  but  not  of  a  com- 
plexion so  serious  as  that  with  which  the  defendant  was  charged  :  even  the 
parody  of  Psalms  made  by  Milton,  could  not  be  approved  more  than  that 
which  the  defendant  had  read,  and  which,  in  truth,  seemed  to  be  a  pa- 
rody of  Milton.  None  of  these  instances  could,  however,  furnish  the 
slightest  excuse  to  the  defendant.  Caricature  prints  had^indeed  no  rela-. 
tion  to  the  question  before  the  Court :  but  in  as  far  as  they  tended  to 
bring  religion  and  its  duties  into  contempt  or  ridicule,  so  far  as  they  were 
offences.  The  question  here  was  not,  what  had  been  done  in  formeir, times, 
but  what  the  defendant  had  done  in  the  present  :  it  was  no  question 
whether  he  were  or  were  not  in  himself  a  religiously  disposed  man  : 
k  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  so;  but  it  could  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  measure  of  his  criminality.  Although  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  jiH^  to  detenniiie  the  questions  of  libel  or  no  libel,  it 
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was  expected  of  the  Judge  that  he  should  deliver  his  opinion  upon 
the  nature  of  the  publication  :  the  verdict  was,  however,  to  be  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  according  to  their  consciences,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  was  to  assist  and  not  to  direct  them,  flis  Lordship  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  production  was  highly  scandalous  and  irre- 
ligious, and  therefore  libellous;  but  if  the  jur)*  were  of  a  different 
sentiment,  their  verdict  would  of  course  be  an  acquittal,  ft,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  admit  of  no  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  the  design  and  effect 
were  plain  upon  the  face  of  the  libel ;  and  to  young  and  unexperi- 
enced minds  the  consequences  of  a  perusal  might  be  most  injurious. 
What  but  a  feeling  of  impiety,  if  not  of  ridicule,  could  exist  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  during  divine  service,  if  on  the  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday  morning  this  publication  had  fallen  in  its  way  ?  His  Lord- 
ship then  handed  the  publication  to  the  jury,  desiring  them  to  read  it 
attentively,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  its  object  and  effect. 

Mr.  Hone  requested  that  the  Jury  should  be  furnished,  before 
they  retired,  with  a  copy  of  the  information. 

His  Lordship  accordingly  handed  to  the  Jury  an  official  copy  of 
the  information,  and  a  Prayer-book. 

The  Jury  then  withdrew,  and  returned  to  the  box  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  names  were  called  over,  and  Mr.  Law, 
in  the  usual  manner,  inquired  whom  they  had  appointed  to  speak  for 
them  as  foreman  ? 

It  being  signified  that  Mr.  Bowring  had  been  directed  by  his  fel- 
lows to  deliver  the  verdict,  Mr.  Law  asked  him  whether  the  Jury 
found  the  defendant,  William  Hone,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Bowring  replied,  in  a  firm  voice, — NOT  GUILTY. 

The  loudest  acclamations  were  instantly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
Court ;  Long  live  the  honest  Jury,  and  an  honest  Jury  for  ever,  were 
exclaimed  by  many  voices  :  the  waving  of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
applauses  continued  for  several  minutes.  When  order  had  been 
somewhat  restored,  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  interposed,  and  desired  that 
those  who  felt  inclined  to  rejoice  at  the  decision,  would  reserve  the 
expressions  of  their  satisfaction  for  a  fitter  place  and  opportunity. 
The  people  accordingly  left  the  Court,  and  as  they  proceeded  along 
the  streets,  the  language  of  joy  was  most  loudly  and  unequivocally 
expressed  ;  every  one  with  whom  they  met,  and  to  whom  they  com- 
municated the  event,  being  forward  to  swell  the  peal. 

The  Trial  of  the  Information  against  Mr.  Hone,  for  a  Parody  on 
the  Litany,  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  come  on  the  next  morning 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
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BEFORE  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY. 


It  having;  been  annonnceH  bv  the  Attornev-General,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  c!a^  s  pioceediiigs,  that  he  intMideu  to  persevere  in  the  trial 
of  the  second  infonnatiori  against  Mr.  Hone,  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  became  so  intense  this  morning,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  case,  as  of  the  triumphant  defence  of  Mr,  Hone 
[he  fornier  day,  that  at  a  very  early  hour  all  the  avenues  of  the  Court 
were  lite)  ally  hlotked  up  by  a  multitude  of  spectators, ,  anxious  to 
become  auditors  of  the  proceedlntrs;  and  when  the  doois  of  the 
3ourt  were  opened,  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  multitude  could 
ind  st'cinding  acctumiodation. 

It  ws^s  geueia'ly  supposed,  as  indeed  might  natu'allv  have  been 
'xpected,  that  Mr.  Hone  having  been  ac  luitted  on  one  of  the  infor- 
natii  ns,  the  Attorney  General  would  not  proceed  against  him  on  any 
if  the  others.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  was  a  supposition 
uifouuded  in  fact;  and  at  a  quarter  after  nine  Mr.  Hone  entered  the 
ourt,  followed  by  several  large  bundles  of  books,  regularly  tied  up. 
!<■  took  his  station  at  the  end  of  the  court  table,  and  havins  untied. 
lic't),  he  ranged  them  before  him,  covering  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
,ib!e. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  ten  Lord  FJlenboroueh  entered  the  court, 
nd   took   his  seat  on   the   bench.     His  Lordsaip's  appearance  was 
nrxppcted,  Mr  Justice  Abbott  having  piesideil  on  Mr.  Hone's  trial 
If  diy  before.     The  Attorney-Geneud,  and  other  Counsel  for  the 
rosecution,  next  entered,  and  took  their  places. 
Lord  EllenboroVuh. — Are  the  '^herifts  in  cour^? 
The  Under  Sheriff. — They  are  not,  my  Lord. 
Lord  £>l.L£NBORoiiGH. — Ihin  let  them  be  imgiediatel)'  scut  for. 
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The  Sheriffs  were  then  sent  for. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Law,  Clerk  at  Nisi  Prius,  then  called  on  the  ease 
of  the  King  v.  William  Hone,  and  desired  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Special  Jury  paunel  to  answer  to  their  names.  Six  of  these  gentlemen 
only  appeared ;  when  the  otlicers  of  the  Crown  were  asked,  if  they 
would  pray  a  tales? 

The  AttoeneyGeNERAL  remained  for  some  minutes  in  doubt; 
and,  after  consulting  with  the  other  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  nodded 
assent  to  the  question;  and,  accordingly,  six  common  Jurymen  were 
put  into  the  box.  John  Austen,  shoemaker,  of  Aldgate,  answered 
to  his  name,  and  was  challenged  by  the  Crown.  Thf  Jury,  which 
was  composed  of  twelve  of  the  most  respectable  and  independent 
men  in  the  city  of  London,  v/ere  then  sworn. 


Richard  Wilson,  Great  F.astcheap 
John  Lindsay,  Lawrence-Pounmey 

Lane 

Richard  Thornton,  Old  Swan  Pas- 
sage 
William  Gillman,54,  Brea<lSt»eet 
John  Mackie,  12,  Watling  Street 
Neil  Black,  11,  Bread  Street 


THE   JURY. 

Talesmen. 
Jamfs  Jones 


James  JSmi  ih 
Jdshi'a  Thorne 
James  Donaldson 
William   Hale 
William  Green. 


Mr.  Shepherd  opened  the  pleadings,  and  stated,  that  this  was  am 
information  filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General  against  William 
Hone,  for  printing  and  publishing  a  certain  impious  and  profane  libel 
upon  a  part  of  the  Church  Service  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
called  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."  There  was  a  second 
count,  charging  the  said  publication  to  he  a  wi(  ked  and  seditious 
libel  of  andf  concerning  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  To  this  information  the  defendant  had  pleaded 
Not  Guilty. 

The  Attorney-General  then  addressed  the  Jury. — ^The  ques- 
tion they  were  assembled  to  try  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  constitution  of  society.  The  information  charged  the  offence 
committed  by  the  defendant  in  two  ways : — in  the  first  count  it  was 
alleged  to  be  a  profane  and  impious  libel,  and  in  the  second  a  sedi- 
tious libel.  He  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury  particularly  to 
the  first.  The  libel  was  a  parody  upon  that  part  of  the  Divine  ser- 
vice established  by  law,  called  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplica- 
tion." After  the  authority  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  of  other  great 
lawyers,  no  man  could  dispute  that  Christianity  was  part  or  parcel 
of  the  law  of  t!ie  land:  it  had  been  held  to  be  so  in  all  times,  and 
all  the  rii;hts  we  enjoyed  more  or  less  depended  upon  that  principle; 
the  very  oaths  which  the  Jury  had  so  solemnly  taken  were  founded 
upon  it.  In  all  Christian  countries  it  was  necessary  that  some 
form  of  public  worship  to  the  Creator  should  exist:  in  England  it 
had  been  established  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  if 
any  man  in  writing  should  revile,  scoff  at,  or  ridicule  it,  by  the  law 
of  the  laud  he  was  guilty  of  a  libel :  no  man  could  venture  to  contra- 
«lict  that  position.    The  information  charged  that  the  defendant,  d*- 
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'i'ising  and  intendmcf  to  excite  impiety  and  irreligion,  and  to  scandit- 
Ijze  and  defame,  and  bring  into  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  kin^'^'s 
subjects,  that  part  of  the  public  and  divine  service  cvdlrd  "  1  lie 
Litany,  or  General  Supplication,"  -aud  to  apply  tiie  style  and  f  rm  of 
expression  there  nsed  to  scandalous  purposes,  published  the  libel  in 
question.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remind  the  Jury  that  the  Litany 
was  a  most  solemn  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
World,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  justly  been  considered  the 
most  sublime  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  most  distant  approach  to  its  style  and  form 
m  a  parody,  wilhout  exciting  in  the  most  pious  mind  i<leas  that 
would  never  have  otherwise  entered  it;  and  the  taint  of  profsneness 
and  ridicule,  even  of  the  most  sacred  subjects,  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated. The  Litany,  after  the  supplication  to  God,  the  Jtecie^nier, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Trinity,  went  on  to  pray  deliverance  in  the 
hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
most  devout  and  impressive  reiteration:  "  Son  of  God,  we  beseech 
thee  to  hear  us !  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us!"  He  would  not  proceed;  it  seemed 
too  solemn  even  for  the  solemnity  of  a  court  of  justice;  yet  (would 
the  Jury  believe  it?)  the  defendant  had  turned  it  to  ridicule  by  making 
an  impious  parody  of  it.  It  began,  "  O  Prince,  Ruler  of  the  people, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  subjects,  O  House  of  Lords,  here- 
ditary Legislators,  have  mercy  upon  us,  pension-paying  suhjects. 
O  House  of  Commons,  proceeding  from  corrupt  borough-mongers, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  subjects."  It  was  too  disgusting  to 
read  the  whole,  but  he  would  turn  to  that  part  which  was  substituted 
for  the  devout  reiteration  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church ; 
instead  of  "  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,"  i'<;c.  the  de- 
fendant had  said,  "  Son  of  George,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  O 
House  of  Lords,  that  takest  away  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  in 
pensions,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

[These  parts  of  the  parody  produced  an  involuntary  burst  of  lau"';- 
ter  from  the  auditory,  which  evidently  proceeded,  not  from  a  wish  to 
disturb  the  Court,  but  was  really  the  irresistif)le  impulse  arising  froin 
the  matter  of  the  parody.] 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Where  are  the  Sheriffs?  I  desired  their 
uttendance,  and  they  sliall  attend. 

The  UNDER-SHEaiFF. — My  Lord,  T  have  sent  Atr  them;  but  they 
live  a  great  distance  from  this,  and  tliey  have  not  yr.i  arrived. 

Lord  Ellen BORoiGH. — Very  well. 

IVlr.  Hone  joined  tlw  Court  iii  reprehending  in  strong  terms  this 
interruption  oi'  the  order  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Attorney  Gene.tai.  resumed  as  follows:—"  Will  any 
one  now  say  that  the  dangen  us,  the  impious  and  pmfane  publication 
before  you,  has  not  been  the  means  of  raising  scotiiiig  among  the 
scoffers?  I  will  ask,  if  there  can  possibly  be  a  stronger  proof  of  its 
dangerous  effects  ? — If  the  social  i)onds  of  society  are  to  be' burst 
asunder  by  the  indecent  conduct  of  a  rabble,  the  Court  may  as  well 
discontinue  its  proceedings.  But,  Gentlemen,  if  any  man  supposes 
that  an  interruption  of  this  description  can  have  the  effect  of  inriHii- 
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fliating  me,  or  of  makinj;  nie  swerve  for  a  moment  in  the  execnlion  of 
mv  duty — my  featie(<  duty  to  tin-  puluic  and  to  the  cause  of  (jod, 
he  is  peifectly  mistaken.  That  sliail  never  be  the  case  with  me, 
while  I  stand  in  an  En^lisli  court  of  justice,  whether  as  the  law 
ollicer  of  the  crown,  or  as  a  private  advocaJe ;  and  whiJe  God  ;.'ives 
me  strength  and  understanding  to  perform  that  duty,  I  wi'l  never  be 
deterred  by  any  tiling  of  this  desciiption  which  (an  possibiy  pass. 
Gentlemen,  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  parody  upon  this  most 
sacred  prayer,  I  shall  have  little  occasion  to  guide  you  m  your 
verdict.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  rear!  every  word  of  it  before  you 
give  in  that  verdict,  and  you  will  compare  it  vvitb  the  sacred  book 
(the  Prayer-Book)  which  I  now  hoid  in  my  hand,  and  which  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  legal  Book  of  the  Coiumon  Prayer  which 
will  be  produced  to  you  in  evidt-nce.  If  there  be  any  amonii  you, 
which  is  doubtless  the  case,  who  is  the  father  of  child  en,  and  the 
master  of  a  household,  I  will  ask  him,  if  he  woahl  suffer  that  pub- 
lication to  be  perused  by  his  servants,  who  are  not  so  well  educated 
as  himself  ?  or  if  he  would  suffrr  his  children  for  one  moment  to 
read  it?  I  will  ask  him,  if  he  does  not  believe  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  I  have  described  ?  What  man  is  there,  even  though  be  is 
not  a  Christian  himself,  but  as  a  father,  must  wish  his  child  to  be  a 
Christian?  Gentlemen,  the  expiess  purpose  of  the  book  is  clear, 
from  its  bein?  circulated  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  comi.ion  and  ordinary  people.  'Iliis  is  the  object  of  the 
publication;  and  it  is  bec;iuse  this  is  the  object  that  I  have  thought 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  yo'.  There  may  be  many  writings 
which  sensible  men  may  read  in  their  closets ;  some  of  them  may 
be  highly  improper  for  general  circulation,  although  some  may  be 
properly  open  to  a  free  discussion:  but  the  subject  of  the  present 
question  is  not  to  be  looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  for  the  mode  of 
publication  plainly  shews  what  the  real  object  is,  and  fu''y  proves 
that  it  was  intended  that  it  shcuild  find  its  way  among  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed,  where  it  was  calculated  to  have  a  gross  effect.  It 
may  be,  that  the  defendant  will  produce,  as  heretofore,  boo!  s  which 
have  been  at  different  times  published,  and  which,  if  they  had  not 
now  been  taken  down  from  their  shelves,  would  have  been  forgotten ; 
they  were  written  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  principalK,  if  not 
entirely,  when  the  persons  so  writing  were  engaged  in  all  the  vehe- 
mence and  rancour  of  political  di.>)|)utes.  But  it  never  can  be  offered 
as  a  justification  or  excuse  by  an  individual  off'  nding  at  the  present 
period,  that  he  had  followed  a  bad  example.  If  that  observation 
could  be  made  as  an  answer  to  offences,  it  miplil  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  in  other  ca^es,  of  a  nature  wholly  ditferent  from  the  case 
which  you  are  at  this  time  trying.  The  law.  Gentlemen,  is  called 
upon,  most  imperiously  called  upon,  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings 
like  those  of  the  defendant,  or  the  time  will  come,  when  a  stop  will 
be  put  to  all  that  remains  of  the  Christian  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England — of  every  thing  entitled  to  reverence.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  discharge  my 
duly  to  the  public  — that  1  should  not  do  n.y  duty  to  society,  as  a 
member  of  it,   Geutiemcu  of  the  Jury,  if  I   bad  not   brought   tlus 


ase   of  lihel  Vfore  you.     I  am   readv  to  agree,  Gentlemen,  that^ 

i>iistitut:onally,  >«»u  are  not  called  upon  to  tiiid  a  verdict  upon  tlie 

iiiiple   fact  < if  the   priutins  aud  publishing;  but,  whatever   be    the 

iteniion  <»f  a  publicatiun  attended  with  a   mischievous  tendency,   it 

I  no   ess  a  libel.     This,   however,  you  know,  that  ni  a  case  of  libel, 

s  wei.  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Jury  to  give  in  their 

erdirt  a-cctirfinig   to    the  law,  and   according  to  evidence.     It  was 

ever  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  tliat  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  shoidd  be 

>uiKled  in  \:aprice  ;  it  is  to  be  gi.eu  upon  evidence,  and  that  is  held 

)  lie  the  i^w  of  the  land.     No  man  among  you  can  now  say  that  he 

mistaken ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  such  a  mistake  that  I  have  made  any 

bservations   of  this  sort :  for   he  who  does  not  apply  his   mind  to 

in!  a  verdict  upon  the  evidence,  according   to  the  law  of  the  land, 

guiity  of  a  misappr  hension  of  dut>.     It  is  not  necessary  for  me 

f  the   outset  to   make   any  further  remarks  upon  this  point;  I  will 

ot  therefore  pr<<ceed.     You  will  heiir  from  my  Lord,   if  I  am  mis- 

iken  in  auv  principle  which  I    have   laid  down: — if  I  am  wrong,  I 

lall  be  most  happy  and  most  desirous  to  receive  correction  in  what 

i>u  wilt  hear  stated  by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Judge  as  to  the  law; 

will  be  \our  province  to  apply  your  mimls  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 

5  to  the  nature  of  the  paper,  and  to  judge  of  it  according  to  the  law 

hich  you   will  hear  laid  down.     Gentlemen,   if  such  things  as  this 

re   permitted,  no  parody,  in  any  terras  or  in    any  shape,  upon  any 

art  of  the  public  worship  <<f  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  part 

f  the  Scripture,  will  be  punishable,  nor  will  there  be  any  attack  upon 

hristianily  which  may  not  be  published  with   imj»uuily.     It  is  not 

aough  for  a  man  to  say,  that  he  did  it  for  another   purpose:  that 

innot  be  a  point  for  consideration,  when  the  effect  of  what  he  has 

>  published  is   to  scoff  at  the  public  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

nd.     The  question  is.  Did  this  parody  produce  this  certain  effect? 

it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,   by  the  law  of  England   it  is  a 

hel,  though  at  that   moment  the  defendant  did  not   con  ider  what 

le    ultimate  effect  might  be.      If  a  man  publish  any  thing  that  iii 

iscene  and  immoral,  and  say  that  his  object  wiis  to  ridicule,   and 

at  he  did  not  mean  to  be  obscene — that  he  only  meant  to  ridicule 

ch  and  such  a  person ;  if  he  did  not   mean  it  to  be  obscene,  wiiat 

)es  it  signify  if  it  is  so?     He  is  guilty  of  producing  an  effpct  which 

reprehensible.     Having  stated  the  case  to  you.  Gentlemen,  I  shall 

>\v  proceed    to  prove  it;  and   if  there    is  an\  tiling  like  religious 

I  inciph's  in  your  minds— if  nou  are  in  the  practice  of  looking  with 

neration  upou  the  service  of  the  Chutch,  you  cannot  look  over  this 

)lding  up  the  publication]  without  saying  that  it    is   a  profane  and 

pious  parody — that  it  is  calculated  to,    and  actually  does   bring 

o  contempt,   and  that  it  does  ridicule,  that  part  of  it  called  the 

tany." 

The  alleged  libel  was  then  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General, 
id  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 


Tub  political  L[TANY;  dilij^ently  rerised;  to  be  SR.d  or  sunp,  unhl 
the  a[)|jointed  Chantie  come,  thruu^li<)ijt  tlie  Dominion  of  EngLaisd 
and  Walls,  ami  the  Town  of  Berwitk-upon-Tweed, —  By  Speci:»l 
C  'liin^aiul. — London:  Printed  tor  one  of  the  Candidates  tor  ilie  Office 
of  Prime-  to  the  Kind's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  sold  by  William 
TloNE,  55,  rieet  Street,  and  67,  Old  Bailey,  tlnee  doors  from  Ludgate 
Hili.     1617.     Price  Two-pence. 

THE  LITANY. 

fl  Here  folluuelh  the  Litany,  or  General  Supplication,  to  he  said  or  sung  at 

ail  times  when  thereunto  especially  muved. 

O  Prince,    ruler  of    the   people,   have  mercy  upon   us,  thy  miserable 
subjects. 

O  Prince,  ruler,  SfC. 
O  House  of  Lords,  hereditary  legislators,  have  mercy  upon  us,  pensioit- 
paying  subjects. 

O  Hoii$e  of  Lords,  ^c, 
O  House  of  Commons,   proceeding;  from  corrupt  borough-mongers,  have 
mercy  up'>n  us,  your  should-be  constituents. 

0  House  of  Commons,  SfC. 
O  f^raeinus,  nob'e,  right  honourable,  and  learned  rulers  of  our  land,  three 
estates  in  one  state,  have  mercy  upon  us,  a  poverty-strict  en  people. 
O  gracious,  noble,  4"C. 
Remember  not,  most  gracious,  most  noble,  right  honourable,  and  honour- 
able gentlcnrn,  our  fMSt  riches,  nor  the  riclies  of  our  forefathers;  neither 
co!>tn;ne  to  tax  us  according  to  our  long-lost  ability — spare  us,  good  rulers  ; 
spare  the  people  who  have  supported  ye  with  their  labour,  and  spilt  their 
must  precious  biood  in  your  qu^nels;  O  consume  us  not  utterly. 
Spare  us,  good  Prince. 
From  an  unnational  debt;  from  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecure  places; 
frjm  an  extravagant  civil  list;  and  from  utter  starvatiofl, 
Good  Prince,  deliver  us. 
From  the  blind  imbecility  of  ministers;  from  the  pride  and  vain-glory  of 
warlike  establwhmeiits  in  time  of  peace. 

Good  Prince,  deliver  us. 
From  all  the  deadly  sins  attendant  on  a  corrupt  method  of  election ;  from 
all  tiic  deceits  of  tUe  peutioned  hirr'ings  of  the  press, 
Good  Prince,  deliver  us. 
From  taxes  levied   by  distress;  from  jails  crowded  with  debtors;  from 
poor-houses  overflowing  with  paupers, 

Good  Prince,  deliver  us. 
From  a  Patliament  chosen  only  by  one-tenth  of  the  tax-payers;  from 
taxes  raised  to  pay  wholesale  human  butchers  their  subsidies;  from  the  false 
docuines,  heresy,  and  schism,  which  have  obscured  our  once-glorious  con- 
stiiuiioii;  from  conspir.^cie*  against  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  from 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  exertion  of  our  natural  and  constitutional 
rights, 

Good  Prince,  deliver  us. 
By  your  feelings  as  men;  by  your  interests  as  members  of  civil  society; 
by  your  duty  as  Cliristians, 

O  Rulers,  deliver  vs. 
By  the  deprivation  of  millions — by  the  sighs  of  the  widow — by  the  tears  of 
the  orphan — by  the  groans  of  the  aged  in  distress — by  the  wants  of  all  classes 
in  the  community,  except  yur  own  and  your  dependents, 
O  Rulers,  deliver  us. 
In  this  time  of  tribulation — in  tliis  time  of  want  of  labour  to  thousand*, 
and  <if  unrequited  labour  to  tens  of  thousands — in  this  time  of  sudden  doatk 
hoax  want  ul  food,  A 

0  Rulers,  delittr  ui.  | 
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We  people  Ho  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers;  and  that  it  may  please  ye 
to  rule  and  govern  us  constitutionally  in  the  rij^lit  way; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
Tliat  it  may  please  ye  to  keep  yourselves  in  all  sobriety,  temperance,  and 
honesty  of  life — that  ye  spend  not  extravaf;antly  the  money  raised  from  the 
production  of  our  labours,  nor  take  for  yourselves  that  which  ye  need  not; 
We  bciicech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  keep  your  hearts  in  fear  of  oppression,  and  in 
ove  of  justice;  and  that  ye  may  evermore  have  affiance  in  our  affection, 
lather  than  in  the  bayonets  of  an  hired  soldiery; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  be  our  defenders  and  keepers,  giving  us  the  vic- 
tory over  all   our  enemies,  and  redressing  the  grievances  under  which  we 
labour; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  lessen  the  cares  of  the  world  unto  all  Bishops  and 
Church  Dignitaries;  giving  their  superabundance  to  the  poor  clergy,  and  no 
longer  taxing  us  for  their  support; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulerx. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  place  withm  the  bounds  of  economy  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  the  Koyal  Family; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  deprive  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  all  the  no- 
bility, of  all  money  paid  out  of  the  taxes  which  they  have  not  earned; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  direct  all  Magistrates  to  give  up  their  advanced 
salaries,  which  the  times  no  longer  render  necessary,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  their  former  stipends; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  bless   all  the  people  with  equal  representation, 
and  to  keep  them  safe  from  borough-monrering  f^ctians; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  so  to  govern  us,  that  unity,  peace,  and  concord, 
may  prevail  throughout  the   nation,  and  the  voice  of  tumult  and  dissatis- 
faction be  no  more  heard  in  our  streets; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  give  unto  all  people  all  their  rights  as  citizens, 
whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  their  consciences  may  impel  them  to  wor- 
ship their  Creator,  and  whatever  the  creed  to  which  their  judgments  assent; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  liring  into  the  way  of  truth  those  apostates  who 
have  erred  therefrom,  and  have  deceived  us; 

We  beseech  ye  (o  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  y*;  to  strengthen  all  such  as  do  stand   up   for  the  legal 
and   constitutional  rights  of  the   people  ;  to   comfort  and   help  the  weak- 
hearted,  who  want  courage  in  our  belr.ilf;  to  raise  up  such  as  do  fall;  and, 
finally,  to  beat  down  corruption  under  our  feet; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye   not   to  tax  *'  until  the  brow  of  labour  sweats  in 
v-ain  ;"  but  to  succour  and  comfort  nil  that  are  in  necessity  and  triliuiation  ; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  vs,  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  shew  pity  to  all  who  are  prisoners  and  captives 
for  the  people's  sake,  or  through  thii  opprtsbive  expenccs  of  the  luws; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  usy  0  Rulers. 
That  it  may  please  ye  to  appropriate  ihc  .;00,000/.  annually  paid  to  Mrm-- 
bers  of  Parliament,  contrary  to  an  ancient  laiv,  as  a  provision  for  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all  tliat  are  rieolate  and  oppressed; 
We  beseech  yt  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 
That  it  njay  please  ye  to  have  mercy  upon  us  all; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  ux,  0  Rulers, 
B 
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That  it  may  pl«ise  ye  to  turn  the  licarts  of  our  enemiei,  pfersecutdrs,  and 
slanderers,  by  withdrawins;  their  pensions  and  emoluiEents,  thnt  they  may  no 
longer  call  us  a  "  rabble,"  the  "  swinish  multitude,"  or  "  raf.amuffins,"  but 
may  once  more  style  us  "  the  real  strength  of  the  nation," — "  the  body, 
without  which  a  head  is  useless;" 

Wc  beseech  ye  to  hear  ux,  O  Rulers. 

That  it  may  please  ye  to  give  and  preserve  Co  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,  untaxed  by  men  in  black,  whom  those  who  wish  for  their  instruc- 
tion ought  alone  to  support; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 

That  it  may  please  ye  to  abolish  and  destroy  all  sinecnre  places,  and 
worthless  pensions;  to  utterly  purge  and  r»ot  out  all  wron^-doers;  to 
thoroughly  correct  the  present  mis-representation  of  the  people,  l)y  an  effec- 
tual Reform  in  Parliament;  and  otherwise  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  such 
further  and  other  acts  and  deeds,  as  shall  or  may  conduce  to  tha  true  in- 
terest and  benefit  of  the  whole  commonwealth; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 

That  it  may  please  ve  to  lead  and  strengthen  GEORGE  Prince  of  Wales, 
our  present  REGENT,  in  the  true  fear  and  knowledge  of  the  principles 
whereon  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  placed  their  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  ancestors,  and  continue  it  towards  him;  and  that  it  may  please  ye,  as 
much  as  ui  ye  lie,  to  keep  and  defend  him  from  battle  and  murder,  and 
sudden  death,  and  from  fornication,  and  all  other  deadly  sin; 
We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  0  Rulers. 

That  it  may  please  ye  to  put  on  short  allowance  all  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deaojns,  hat  their  fleshly  appetites  being  reduced,  their  spiritual-minded- 
ness  miiy  be  thereby  increased,  and  so  that  both  by  their  preaching  and  living 
they  uvty  set  it  forth,  and  show  it  accordingly  ;. 

IFe  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 

That  it  may  please  ye  to  take  to  yourselves  true  repentance,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  eired  from  the  way  of  your  forefathars;  and  amend  your  method 
of  gove-ning  according  to  our  free  constitution; 

We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers. 

Son  of  George,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 

Son  of  Georpe,  we  beseech  thee,  S^c. 

0  House  of  Lords,  that  takest  away  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  ponnds 
in  pensions, 

Have  mercy  up»n  us. 
O  House  of  Commons,  that  votest  away  the  money  of  the  whole  l^ation, 
iastead  of  that  of  those  only  who  elect  you  : 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Prince,  hear  us. 

O  Prince,  hear  us. 
George,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

George,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  House  of  Lords,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

0  House  of  Lords,  have  intrcy  upon  us. 
O  House  of  Commons,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

O  House  of  Commons,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

[Here  endeth  the  LUany.l^ 

1  THE  QOLLECT  TO  BE  USED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS 

Beginncth  thus  i 
Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  &c. 

^  By  whom  the  foUouing  ifiay  be  used  in  ordinary. 
The  Grace  of  our  Lord  GEORGE  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Love  of 
Louis  tho  XVHL  and  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pope,  be  with  u»  all  «vejmore. 
Amen, 
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Mr.  Topping  rpse  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact  of  tiic 
alleged  libel  being  published  and  sold  by  the  dcfendaiit. 

Mr.  Hone  interrupted  the  learned  Counsel,  by  sayiujr,  that  it  was 
not  bis  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  by  any  thing  unnecessary; 
he  would  admit  the  fact  of  the  publication. 

The  Attorney-General  (producing  the  Common-Prayer  Book 
under  seal.) — Do  you  admit  that  this  is  the  Common-Prayer  Book? 

Mr.  IIoNE. — I  admit  that  this  is  the  Common  Prayer. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  admit  that  it  is  the  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England? 

Mr.  Hone. — Certainly,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ellenborough  accordingly  recorded  Mr.  Hone's  admission, 
that  he  was  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  parody  in  question,  at 
No.  55,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Hone.— I  trust  your  Lordship  will  excuse  the  interruption; 
but  with  respect  to  the  disturbance  which  has  occurred  in  the  Court, 
I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  consider  that  man  to  be  my  enemy,  who,  in 
any  way 

Lord  Ellenborough. — There  is  not  any  thing  of  that  kind 
before  the  Court  at  present;  the  time  for  making  your  observations  is 
not  arrived. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  was  only  desirous,  my  Lord,  to  add  ray  feeble  assist- 
ance in  keeping  order  in  the  Court. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— x\  very  proper  disposition. 

Here  Mr.  Sheriff  Desanges  entered  tlie  Court,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough addressed  himthus  : — "  I  have  sent  for  you  and  vour  col- 
league. Sir,  as  there  is  au  absolute  necessity  for  ^our  presence. 
There  was  a  most  unseemly  disturbance  in  the  Court  vesterda^v, 
I  understand,  and  there  has  b«rn  another  to-day.  You  ;ue  the 
persons  who  are  responsible,  and  shall  be  responsible;  and  there- 
fore you  will  be  good  enough  to  use  your  ulTiiost  activity  in  ap- 
prehending any  persons  wUo  dare  to  iibterrupt  the  course  of  the 
proceedings." 

Here  Mr.  Sheriff  Desanges  assured  the  Court,  that  no  endeavour 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  put  a  stop  to  conduct  so  disgraceful 
and  so  indecent. 

Lord  Ellenborough.^— You  will  understand  me;  my  only  motive 
in  admonishing  you  as  to  your  duty  is,  that  you  may  atteud  to  it. 

The  case  for  the  Croivn  being  closed, 

Mr.  Hone  rose. — Before  he  remarked  on  the  opening  speech  of 
Mr.  Attoraey-Gencral,  he  would  address  himself  to  the  persons 
present;  and  he  niiiit  say,  he  knew  of  no  species  of  indecency — he 
knew  ol  no  breach  of  propriety,  that  more  deserved  severe  r«nrehen- 
sion  and  reprob:ttion,  thati  an  act  which  tended  to  imped:^  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Court  of  Justice.  Taking  his  trial  there,  ou  a  charge 
which  perhaps  might  consign  him  to  a  prison,  he  felt  most  solicitous 
that  good  order  and  tranquillity  should  prevail.  Perhiips  those  indis- 
creet expressions  of  feeling  might  increase  his  danger — ihcy  certainly 
could  cot  serve  any  good  purpose.  The  persons  who  hari  ^  loudiv 
expressed  themselves  ought  not,  whatever  they  might  think  or  feei, 
to  have  giyen  loose-  to  their  feclin;fs  ia  that  place.      He  begged  »e 
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state,  that  he  was  opposed  to  every  such  expression  in  that  Court  ; 
and  he  declared  that  man  to  be  his  decided  enemy — he  cared  not 
where  he  came  from,  or  who  he  was — who  should  atteoipt  to  interrupt 
such  solemn  proceedings.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  so  much  embar- 
rassed to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  but,  he  confessed,  his  embarrass- 
ment was  not  abated.  This  was  not  surprisinir,  since  yesterday  was 
almost  the  first  time  that  he  ever  in  his  life  addressed  half  a  dozen 
sentences  to  ten  persons  assembled  together.  The  fiist  time  he  had 
ever  made  such  an  attempt  was  when  he  applied  to  his  Lordship  and 
the  other  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  informations  filed  against  him  ; 
and  when  he  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Court,  he  doubted,  so  novel 
was  his  situation,  whether  he  should  be  able  to  utter  a  single  word  in 
objection  to  the  course  adopted  against  him.  He  was  now,  from  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  thrown  into  the  gap,  and  he  was  obliged  t»  fight 
out  as  well  as  he  could.  The  Attorney-General  said  the  alleged  libel 
(for  he  denied  that  it  was  one,  and  if  it  were,  he  would  not  be  standing 
there  to  defend  it)  was  printed  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  order  to  be 
disseminated  amongst  the  common  people.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
price  of  the  publication  was  fully  commensurate  with  its  size.  Where 
publications  were  likely  to  have  an  extensive  circulation,  they  were  sold 
by  the  booksellers  at  four-pence  per  sheet.  The  publication  for 
which  he  was  now  prosecuted  consisted  of  half  a  sheet,  and  it.  was 
sold  for  two-pence,  which  was  the  regular  price.  He  woidd  not  say 
that  it  did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  for 
he  knew  it  necessarily  must,  since  a  great  proportion  of  the  people, 
even  in  this  enlightened  country,  were  ignorant :  but  he  knew  this 
also,  that  great  numbers  of  those  parodies  were  sold  to  persons  of  a 
very  different  description.  They  were  sold  to  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing in  that  Court — to  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  London— to  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  even  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  This  publication 
had  a  particular  object,  which  every  man,  who  read  it  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  must  at  once  perceive.  That  object  was  a  political 
one  ;  no  intention  existed  to  bring  religion  into  contempt.  Of  course 
it  did  not  v^ell  become  him  to  praise  his  own  publication ;  but  thus 
much  he  felt  called  upon  to  assert,  that  the  style  of  it  was  not  the 
worst  he  had  ever  seen,  nor  did  it  seem  best  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  merely  vulgar  and  unlettered.  Many  ujen  of 
talent  and  information  were  satisfied  that  the  purpose  with  which  it 
had  been  published  was  innocent;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  every 
man  capable  of  judgintr,  and  who  read  it  without  prejudice,  would 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  Attorney-General  had  regretted 
that  certain  parodies  had  been  taken  from  the  shelves  on  which  they 
were  placed,  and  where  they  ini;,dit  have  rotted  and  been  forgotten, 
had  they  not  been  produced  in  C(»urt  on  yesterday's  trial.  He  meant 
nothing  disrespectful  to  the  learned  Attorney-Cieneral  in  venturing  to 
differ  from  him  on  the  present  occasion;  but  he  must  deny  the  learned 
Gentleman's  position,  that  these  parodies  were  brought  forward  for 
any  improper  or  irreverent  purpose.  The  production  of  these  books 
was  essentially  necessary  to  his  defence  before  a  Jury  of  his  country, 
who  were  impannelled  to  try  this  important  issue  between  the  crown 
and  himself,  the  defendant.  Without  these  works  it  was  impossible 
for  the  J  ciry  to  come  to  a  sound  decision  npon  the  allegations  of  the 
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information, — to  which  he  should  afterwards  allude  more  at  lengtli 
than  the  Attorney-General  had  thouglit  it  necessary  to  do.  Many  of 
the  works  hefore  him  had  been  placed  upon  the  shelf  only  within  the 
last  ten  years;  and  certainly  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
those,  at  least,  under  the  notice  of  the  Jury.  Amongst  them  was  a 
well-known  pubhcation,  called  The  Book  of  Chronicles  of  Westminster, 
coutiiining  Scriptural  I'arodies,  applicable  to  the  Westminster  Elec- 
tion. 

Lord  ELLEN130R0UGH. — I  think  it  necessary  thus  early  to  apprise 
you,  tliat  if  you  wish  to  shew  that  as  a  sample  of  publications  of  the 
like  tendency  which  have  been  written,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ving that  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  ridiculed  and  brought  into 
contempt  by  other  subjects  of  the  realm  as  well  as  yourself,  I  shall 
not  receive  it.  The  commission  of  crimes,  by  how  many  soever  persons 
they  may  have  been  committed,  does  not  qualify  the  guilt  of  the  indi- 
vidual cummitler.  It  is  my  decided  purpose  not  to  receive  this  in 
evidence ;  and  therefore  you  may  use  your  discretion,  whether  you 
shall  dwell  further  upon  a  matter  of  evidence  which  I  declare,  judi- 
cially, to  be  inadmissible. 

]\Ir.  Hone. — I  would  ask  your  Lordship,  if  you  really  mean  to  send 
me  to  prison  without  a  fair  trial  ?  If  your  Lordship  does  not  mean 
to  do  that,  you  will  let  nie  make  my  defence  to  the  Jury. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  may  state  what  you  know  to  be  of 
service  to  you  in  your  defence  upon  this  particular  issue.  You  may 
state  what  you  please ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  that  shall  not  be  given  in 
evidence  which  falls  within  the  description  of  evidence  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Hone  (after  a  pause.)— I  really  do  not  uirderstand  your 
Lordship ;  I  state  it  seriously,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  your  Lordship's  intimation. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  think  what  I  have  stated  is  intelligible 
enough  to  every  other  person  in  Court. 

Mr.  Hone.— It  certainly  is  not  intelligible  to  my  humble  appre- 
hension. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — 1  can't  help  it. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  really  don't  clearly  understand  what  your  Lordship 
means  by  the  word  evidence.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  technical  rules  of 
evidence,  and  therefore  I  apply  to  your  Lordship  for  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  your  meaning.  There  are  certain  allegations  in  this 
information,  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  away,  by  sliewing 
that  they  can  have  no  possible  reference  to  the  supposed  libel.  This 
t  propose  to  do  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  passages  in 
other  publications,  to  shew  that  this  parody  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  religious  matters.  I  don't  know,  as  a  man  of  plain  under- 
standing, what  may  and  what  may  not  be  given  in  evidence.  But  my 
intention  is  to  read  to  the  Jury  certain  other  publications  that  I  con- 
sider absolutely  essential  to  my  defence,  and  so  essential  to  my  de- 
fence that  I  cannot  defend  myself  unless  I  do  read  portions  of  these 
publications.     I  state  this  with  all  due  deference  to  your  Lordship. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  may  go  on,  and  exercise  your  own 
discretion.  I  tell  you  what  rule  I  shall  adopt  in  my  direction  to  the 
Jury.    I  don't  wish  to  interrupt  you;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
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itiform  you  of  the  course  I  meant  to  adopt.    You  may  exercise  your 
discietion,  hovr  far  you  will  conform  to  that  rule  or  not. 

Mr.  Hone. — If  your  Lordship  had  condescended  to  explain  to  me 
your  meaning,  by  saying  that  those  works  are  not  admissible  in 
evidence  at  all,  I  should  know  at  once  what  I  am  ta  expect.  If  your 
Lordship  says,  that  I  am  not  to  read  these  publications  to  the  Jury — 
if  that  is  your  Lordship's  decision  against  me,  then  I  Iiave  no  defence 
to  this  informatiou,  and  1  am  ready  to  go  wiUi  your  Lordship's  tipstaff 
wherever  your  Lordship  may  think  proi>er  to  send  me. 

Mr.  Hone  paused  for  a  few  ruoments  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer, 
and  then  continued  his  address  to  the  Jury : — 

He  insisted,  that  many  of  the  books  from  which  he  bad  read  extracts 
were  modern:  it  could  not  surely  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
Atto*ney-General,  that  the  iirst  authorily  to  which  he  had  referred 
yesterday  vcdsBlnckwoofys lidmburo;h Magazine,  published  in  October 
last,  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  libel;  yet  tiiat  con- 
tained a  parody  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  against  which 
no  complaint  had  been  evtrmade.  He  (the  defendant)  did  not  require 
the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  most  respect- 
able bookseller;  he  should  be  a  scoundrel  if  he  did  ;  he  only  brought 
it  forward  as  in  point,  for  the  writer,  bookseller,  and  printer,  must  all 
have  been  well  aware  of  its  nature,  Mr.  Blackwood's  politics  were 
totally  different  from  his  (the  defendant's);  but  whatever  others  might 
do,  he  Avould  be  the  last  to  suggest  a  prosecution  on  account  of  an 
honest  dissent  upon  such  points.  Mr.  Hone  then  read  to  the  jury  tlie 
extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  he  produced  yesterday. 

Tire  Attorney-General  had  said  that  the  Jury  were  impan 
nelled  to  try  the  intention  of  the  party  publishing  the  parody  :  thai 
"was  a  fair  statement  of  the  question;  the  Ui/^atifo/i  constituted  the 
offence,  or  established  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  If  the  Jury 
found  that  the  parody  was  put  forth  with  a  criminal  purpose,  tliey 
would  rotijra  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  thought 
that  no  such  design  existed,  they  would  be  bound  to  give  him  an 
acquittal.  In  the  year  1771  Mr,  Btirke  clearly  explained  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  which  he  assisted  in  bringing  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (commonly  called  Mr.  D<*wdcs\veirs  Bill),  "  to  explain  and 
declare  the  otiice  and  duties  of  Jurymen  in  cases  of  libel."  It  had 
long  been  held  by  many  eminent  Judges,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Jury 
hpd  only  to  find  the  fact  of  publication,  leaving  it  to  the  Court  to 
decide  on  the  question  of  libel  or  not  libel.  As  the  law  then  stood, 
the  intervention  of  a  Jury  was  unnecessary — for  the  Court  might  as 
well  procure,  by  a  simple  affidavit,  the  fact  of  the  alleged  publication 
of  libel,  and  f  lien  a  summary  proceeding  could  be  adopted.  The  old 
system  did,  in  fact,  do  away  the  jiower  of  a  Jury,  by  denying  their 
right  to  decide  on  the  question  of  libel  or  not  libel.  Mr.  Burke's 
great  mind  was  alive  to  the  folly  and  iiiju>;iice  of  ibis  system,  and  he 
assisted  Mr.  Dowdeswell  in  bringing  in  his  l>ill;  which  did  not  then  pass; 
but  in  17SJ0  or  1701  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill,  nearly  similar,  '•  to 
enlarge  and  define  the  power  of  Juries  in  cases  of  libel."  The  autho- 
rity form;  :!y  vested  in  the  Judge,  to  dechire  what  was  libel,  was,  as 
Mr.  Juslice  Blackstone  observed,  greatly  controverted ;  and  Mr. 
Professor  Christian,  iu  one  of  his  notes  on  Blacksloue,  stated,  that,  in 
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•ousequence  of  the  opposkion  manifested  against  the  exercise  of  thl» 
autJiority,  the  32d  of  George  III.  c.  6,  was  enacted,  by  which  the 
Jury  were  empowered  to  return  a  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  at 
issue,  and  not  on  tiie  fact  alone  of  publishing  that  which  was  alleged 
to  be  a  libel.  The  Jury  were  now  to  decide  on  all  the  allegations 
contained  in  this  information.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  in- 
tended to  excite  impiety  and  irreligion  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  they  would  find  him  guilty,  and  his  Lordship  would,  at 
some  future  day,  pass  sentence  on  him;  but  if  no  such  intention  ap- 
peared—^and  his  Lordship  would  correct  him  if  he  were  wrong — 
then  they  would  reture  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — As  you  call  upon  me  to  give  ray  opinion, 
I  say,  that  if  the  publication  has  a  tendency  to  produce  that  eftect 
upon  the  minds  of  persons  who  read  if,  it  is  in  law  and  in  fact  a 
libel.  I  should  not  have  interrupted  you,  but  you  called  for  my 
direction. 

Mr.  Hone. — ^Theu  all  I  can  say.  Gentlemen,  is,  that  that  is  fUs 
Lordship's  opinicn. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — It  is  not  merely  my  opinion;  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  lawyers  in  all  ages :  publishers  must  be  answerable  for 
the  tendency  of  works  they  put  forth,  and  they  are  not  to  put  per- 
verse constructions  on  their  own  acts,  and  thus  excuse  themselves.  If 
the  paper  have  a  tendency  to  inflame,  the  law  says,  the  party  kad  an 
intention  to  inflame;  if  to  corrupt,  that  he  meant  to  corrupt.  This 
is  no  iiew  doctrine;  no  Judge  ever  held  differently. 

Mr.  Hone. — Of  course.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  reply  upo^ 
his  Lordship;  but  I  may  observe  upon  what  fell  from  the  Attorney- 
General:  he  said,  that  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill  his  Lordship,  if  he  think 
lit,  may  give  his  opinion  to  the  Jury  upon  the  question  of  libel  or 
not  libel. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— The  Judge  wanted  no  such  power  to  be 
given  him  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill ;  it  is  incidental  to  his  office ;  it  is  his 
sworn  duty,  and  was  so  before  Mr,  Fox's  bill,  or  before  even  Mr.  Fox 
himself  existed. 

Mr.  Hone. — If  the  CouVt  had  that  power  before,  it  should  seem 
that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  into  Mr.  Fox's  bill :  it 
would  be  absurd  in  the  legislature  to  pretend  to  communicate  a 
power  which  was  possessed  without  it.  Recollect,  too,  that  that, 
bill  was  drawn  by  a  most  enlightened  and  acute  man,  and  it  was  not 
adopted  until  it  had  been  frequently  and  patiently  debated  ;  and  let 
nie  ask  you,  if  it  is  likely  that  a  large  body  of  intelligent  men,  many 
of  tliem  lawyers,  would  have  suffered  such  unmeaning  surplusage  t© 
remain  on  the  statute-book,  if  in  truth  it  had  been  unnecessary  ?  His 
Lordship,  however,  has  declared  his  opinion ;  but  let  me  say,  said 
Mr.  Hone  in  a  tri^nnphant  tone  of  voice,  "  that,  after  all,  it  is  but  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  it  is  but  his  Lordship  s  opinion."  Of  course  I 
sj)eak  this  in  no  offensive  sense.     {Loud  huzzaing.) 

Lord  Ellenborough.— So  I  understand;  but  it  might  be  as  well 
if  a  little  decency  were  preserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  Court.  If  the 
officers  take  any  person  into  custody  who  makes  a  disturbance,  let 
fcifti  be  brought  up  to  me,  and  I  wiill  reward  suclt  conduct. 
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Mr.  Sheriff  Desanges. — The  first  man  I  see  laugh,  after  sucli  a 
severe  notice,  shall  be  brouirht  up. 

Mr.  Hone. — In  the  course  of  the  charge,  Gentlemen,  you  will  no 
doubt  listen  with  due  attention  to  his  Lordship's  opinion  upon  the 
intention;  but  that,  give  me  leave  to  say,  is  not  to  be  final.  His 
Lordship  presides  in  this  Court,  but  not  to  try  me.  You  are  my 
judges ;  you  are  to  try  me ;  and  to  you  I  willingly  submit  my 
case ;  you  are  svi'orn  to  decide  honestly  the  issue  between  me  and  the 
Crown  ;  you  are  to  determine  upon  my  intention ;  you  are  to  settle 
the  difference  between  intention  and  tendency ;  the  tendency  may  be 
bad,  but  was  the  intention  so?  that  is  the  very  gist  of  the  case — the 
pinch  of  the  argument.  Many  acts  in  themselves  criminal  may  be 
done  with  no  criminal  intention :  a  person  may  fire  a  gun  at  another 
by  accident,  thinking  it  unloaded,  and  if  the  person  is  unhappily 
killed,  the  individual  firing  the  gun,  having  no  intention  to  kill,  is 
not  guilty. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  had  better,  for  your  own  sake,  be 
correct ;  it  is  felony — it  is  man-slaughter,  which  is  felony.  I  throw 
this  out,  that  you  may  attend  a  little  to  what  may  be  really  your 
defence. 

Mr.  Hone  said,  he  remembered  that  it  had  lately  been  made 
felony. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — It  was  never  made  felony ;  there  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  for  it ;  but  it  is  the  common  law  of  the  land.  I 
will  not  interrupt  you  again :  but  I  advise  you,  before  you  come  to 
talk  of  law,  you  should  have  thought  a  little  ^bout  it.  I  do  not  mean 
it  uncivilly. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  thank  your  Lordship.  I  must  be  well  aware  of 
that.  He  went  on  to  further  illustrate  his  argument  regarding  inten- 
tion, by  referring  to  the  case  of  a  man  accidentally  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing oflf  of  the  head  of  an  axe ;  the  person  using  the  axe  was  not 
guilty  of  murder.  He  complained  that  he  had  not  been  indicted, 
but  that  three  ex-officio  informations  had  been  filed  against  him 
instead,  Mr,  Justice  Blackstone  (4  Comrn,  368)  said,  that  they  were 
intended  in  their  origin  to  apply  to  "  offences  so  high  and  dangerous, 
in  the  prevention  and  punislunenl  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would 
be  fatal;"  and  that  on  this  account  the  power  of  immediate  prosecu- 
tion was  given  to  the  Crown.  The  learned  Judge  who  yesterday  pre- 
sided had  stated,  thiit  ex-officio  informations  were  as  ancient  as  the 
common  law,  and  of  this  opinion  was  Blackstone,  The  oppressive 
use  of  them,  however,  previous  to  the  reign  of  William  III.  was  so 
deeply  felt,  that,  before  the  revolution  of  lGo8,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, having  drawn  up  by  Committee  certain  conditions  on  which  the 
Crown  wi^s  to  bo  intrusted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  the  22d  article 
was,  "  (hat  infcnnalions  in  the  Court  of  King's-Bench  shall  be  taken 
away."  Yit  what  had  been  done  I  Not  long  afterwards,  in  the  Court 
of  King's-Bench,  the  question  was  agiUtted,  when  Sir  John  Holt  and 
the  oiher  Judges  were  of  opinion,  lh;it  they  were  grounded  upon  the 
connnon  law,  and  could  not  be  shaken. 

Lord  Ellitnbotiough. — If  they  are  not  taken  away,  what  is  the 
u&e  of  tliis  discussion?  It  perhaps  was  discussed  in  Parliament, 
whtther  tliey  ought  not  to  be  abolished ;  but  havt  they  been  abolish- 
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ed)  You  might  as  well  detail  points  agitated  in  some  Utopian  sys- 
tem as  this.  Whetlicr  iuformations  are  right  or  not,  do  you  not  »ee 
that  the  law  so  stands? 

Mr.  Hon  e. — My  Lord,  I  am  making  my  defence  as  well  as  I  can 
upder  a  tlious;uid  disadvantages 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  only  warn  you  of  what  are  not  im- 
portant points  for  you;  hut  if  you  think  I  ought  to  attend  to  them,  I 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  the  Jury  upon  it. 

Lord  Ellenbokough. — But  you  cannot  appeal  to  the  Jury 
upon  matters  that  are  not  law.  If  you  object  to  an  information,  you 
ought  to  have  demurred  before,  and  tlie  Court  then  could  have  come 
to  some  decision;  therefore  you  are  now  wasting  time.  I  only 
suggest  this  to  you  for  consideration ;  for  I  will  hear  you,  however 
immaterial  and  however  little  good  what  you  have  to  say  can  do  you. 

Mr.  KoNE. — Gentlemen,  his  Lordship  may  desire  you  to  dismiss 
from  your  miiuls  what  is  immaterial  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury 

Lord  Ellen  BOROUGH. — My  charge  cannot  follow  you  through 
the  devious  ways  you  like  to  take.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  mention 
any  thing  you  offer;  at  least  I  shall  not  notice  a  great  many  things, 
for  indeed  they  are  self-answered. 

Mr.  Hone  continued  his  address,  insisting  (on  the  authority  of 
Ralph's  History  of  England,  so  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his 
work),  that  treason  had  been  committed  against  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, in  not  abolishing  e.r-o^cio  informations  when  King  William  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  after  the  22d  article  of  the  Declaration 
drawn  up  by  the  Commons.  The  chief  argument  stated  by  Black- 
stone  was  Uie  necessity  of  a  summary  and  rapid  expedient  in  high 
anddans:erousoffe7icss;  but  how  could  that  necessity  be  shewn  in 
this  case  ?  Had  the  Attorney-General  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  *? 
On  the  contrary,  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel  ended  on  the 
22d  of  February,  and  the  information  was  not  filed  until  just  before 
the  3d  of  May,  when  the  defendant  was  dragged  into  court  to  plead. 
His  Lordship  hud  not  told  him  then  that  he  might  demur,  instead  of 
pleading. 

Lord  Ell ENBOROUGH.— Demurring  is  a  plea;  you  might  have 
demurred  to  the  right  of  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  you  into 
court  under  an  ex  officio  information,  and  then  the  question  might 
have  been  settled.     I  was  not  to  advise  you  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord,  I  was  dragged  into  court  by  force  and 
arms  to  plead. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — And  they  did  rightly:  they  were  war- 
ranted by  law  to  bring  you  into  court.  1  was  clear  that  ex-officio 
informations  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  would  have 
entrapped  you,  if  I  had  told  you  to  demur.  You  would  have  been 
injured  by  such  advice. 

Mr.  HoNe.— However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  committed,  and 
afterwards  discharged.  The  defendant  next  observed,  that  he  had 
hoped  tiiat  his  discharge  would  have  been  final ;  that  the  Attorney- 
General  had  dropped  the  proceedings  entirely,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
a  genera]  amnesty  Avould  have  been  passed  upon  all  offences  of  the 
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kind,  tte  had  hoped,  that  the  many  unhappy  wretches,  dragged 
from  remote  districts  to  plead  to  informntions  regarding  these 
parodies,  would  have  been  forgotten  ;  that  an  act  of  oblivion  would 
have  passed ;  that  the  recollection  of  a  present  grief  would  have 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  past  grievances ;  but  he  found,  to 
his  bitter  disappointment,  not  more  on  his  own  account  than  that  of 
others,  that  no  visitation  of  Providence,  no  national  calamity,  could 
chasten  the  resentments,  or  soften  the  hearts  of  ministers.  Why  had 
not  a  prosecution,  an  ex-officio  information,  been  filed  against  one 
individual  now  high  in  the  state — a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  some 
years  ago  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him  ?  Mr. 
Hone  said,  he  was  convinced,  tliat  had  that  individual  been  in  the 
humble  situation  of  him  (the  defendant)  in  society,  he  would  this 
day,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  cabinet,  have  been  standing  before  his 
Lordship  and  the  Jury.  Informations  were  oppressions— they  were 
a  relic  of  the  infamous  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  where  a  person 
accused,  if  he  uttered  a  word  offensive  to  the  Judges,  was  not  only 
subjected  to  fine  and  corporal  punishment,  but  even  endured  the 
torture  of  having  wedges  driven  with  a  mallet  into  his  mouth  to  stop 
his  utterance.  The  gag  would  be  quite  as  effectual,  if  his  Lordship 
upon  th's  occasion  hud  laid  his  solemn  injunction  upon  him  (the 
defendant)  not  to  proceed  in  the  line  of  defence  he  had  adopted. 
He  thanked  Heaven,  he  was  now  before  an  English  jury  130  or  140 
years  after  the  abolition  of  that  tyrannical  and  execrated  court;  he 
stood  face  to  face  before  his  judges  as  before  his  friends;  he  talked 
to  them  as  friends,  for  he  could  not  make  speeches ;  and  he  relied, 
not  on  his  talents,  but  on  his  innocence.  Another  objection  to  the 
proceeding  by  information  was,  that  it  was  much  more  expensive ;  he 
could  not  procure  copies  of  the  charge,  but  for  a  considerable  sum ; 
and  when  he  was  brought  uj)  to  plead,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
obtain  them,  because  he  had  heard  that  in  Wilkes's  case  the  informa- 
tion had  been  altered  by  order  of  Lord  Mansfield,  though,  he  admitted, 
after  notice  to  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  who  was  unable  to  leave 
his  bed.  At  the  time  he  (the  defendant)  was  brought  up,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  he  really  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  copies;  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  them  by  order  of  the  Court. 

Lord  Ellen DOKOUGH  said,  that  no  subject  of  the  realm  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  any  indictment ;  he  gathered  the  contents 
from  the  perusal  of  it  by  the  officer.  This  was  the  common  every- 
day practice. 

Mr.  Hon  e. — I  admit  that  it  is  common  ;  and  I  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  people  of  England,  that  to  those  who  may  be  placed  in 
my  situation,  it  is  a  great  grievance.  1  assert,  that  every  man  accused 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  exofficio  information. 

Lord  Ellenbokough. — In  a  common  indictment  for  larceny  it 
is  not  furnished:  if  it  be  a  grievance,  it  ap|)lies  to  every  case. 

Mr.  HcNK. — And  so  it  does;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  an  indictment  for  a  larceny,  and  an  in- 
formation for  a  libel.  If  I  ))ick  a  man's  pocket,  the  offence  is  clearl j 
and  specifically  stated ;  the  day,  the  circumstances,  are  mentioned  : 
but  libel  is  an  undefined  crime ;  and  who  shall  say  that  he  can  be 
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master  of  the  matter  of  a  complicated  information,  because  it  is  once 
read  over  to  him  ? 

Lord  Ellenborough. — The  information  contained  nothing  but 
the  libel,  which  you  have  admitted  that  you  published. 

Mr.  Hone  protested  aijainst  this  unfair  use  of  his  admission;  he 
had  not  sold  one  after  the  22d  of  February.  If  copies  had  been 
given  him,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  ])leiKl  in  six  hours.-  His 
case,  in  this  respect,  and  many  others,  vvns  not  solitary.  Some  un- 
happy beings  had  been  compelled  to  travel  200  miles  to  plead  to 
some  of  these  inform-itions.  Was  there  no  law  in  the  country  to 
punish  this  offence?  Could  no  indictment  at  the  sessions  have  been 
preferred,  where  the  poor  wretch  might  have  taken  his  trial  Avithout  an 
information  1  But,  forsooth,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  summary 
way,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  formalities ;  and  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tyrannical  proceeding  had  actually  been  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  nine  weeks,  like  felons,  in  Chester  gaol,  with  64lbs. 
weight  of  fetters  upon  their  emaciated  limbs.  Was  this  proceeding 
in  a  summary  way?  was  this  that  speedy  justice  for  which  exofficio 
informations  were  designe-d  ?  * 

*  The  persons  alluded  to  were  Mellor  and  Pillans:  they  were  imprisoned 
in  Lancusler,  not  Chester  castle,  and  suffered  severely  in  their  persons  from 
the  cruelty  of  solitary  confinement,  and  by  anxiety  of  mind  for  tlieir  poor 
helpless  families.  But  there  was  a  person  in  C/iexter  castle,  named  Robert 
Swindells,  whose  case  is  marked  with  almost  the  extremity  of  distress. 
This  unfortunate  man  was  chari;ed  with  publishinir  the  parodies  on  the  10th 
of  March  last;  on  which  day,  at  midiiii^ht,  his  humble  home  was  forcibly 
beset  and  ransacked  ;  and  the  publishing  consisted  in  his  then  having  the 
alleged  articles  in  his  possession,  of  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  was 
robbed  by  the  persons  who  entered  and  deliher.ntcjy  packed  np  his  books 
and  carried  them  off.  This  poor  man,  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
retired  to  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  life;  and,  in  a  season  of  general  cala- 
mity, almost,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  of  other  emploj',  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  bread  for  his  wife  and  child  by  selling  a  few  cheap  pampiilcts.  On  a 
sudden, and  at  night, the  sanctity  of  his  little  home  wasoutraged  with  suchbrutal 
violence,  that  his  wife  and  infant  were  driven,  in  tears,  and  distress,  and 
naked,  from  their  bed  ;  and  every  corner  of  the  cottage,  and  every  description 
of  property,  ransacked  and  ravaged.  Even  the  unfinished  garments  which 
the  fond  mother  had  been  providing  for  her  unborn  offspring  were  examined, 
and  scattered  amongst  the  wreck  of  the  household  stuff  of  her  unprotected 
family.  Tlie  poor  woman,  shivering  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  winter  night, 
without  covering,  tending  the  sleeping  child  she  escaped  with  from  her  bed, 
and  terrified  to  agony  by  fears  for  her  husband's  safety,  and  bv  the  sudden 
and  causeless  devastation  committed  on  her  comforts — tliis  hi'pless  v  ife,  on 
the  departure  of  tiie  marauders,  declared  to  her  husband,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  to  others,  that  the  affrighting  scene  of  that  niiiht  would  work  her 
death  :  her  health  declined — she  sustained  a  preternatural  delivery — and  she 
died,  leaving  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  wiiich  she  fondled  on  the  fatal 
night,  without  a  mother!  The  unfortunate  Swindells,  in  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
tress, was  visited  by  a  Government  prosecution,  and  served  with  process  upon 
process;  his  last-born  hahe  perished  for  want  of  maternal  care;  and  lie  him- 
self was  carried  to  Chester  castle,  as  a  CrovMi  prisoner;  whilst  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  all  that  is  dear  in  this  life,  his  little  lone  child,  was  depo- 
sited in  that  grave  of  hope,  a  parish  poor-house  I  Having  sustained  an  uncon- 
stitutional imprisonment,  and  not  merely  tlie  separation  of  his  family,  but  the 
destruction  of  it,  he  was  liberated,  without  trial, — and  without  redress  ! 
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Lord  Ellenborough. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  prove 
all  this. 

Mr.  Hone.— I  will  pi"ove  it. 

Lord  Ellenboroligh. — Yoxir  beiiio:  able  to  prove  it  will  be  no 
waiTant  for  me  to  receive  the  evidence  ;  but  I  will  allow  you  to  prove 
what  you  assert,  if  your  witnesses  are  here. 

Mr.  Hone. — They  are  not  here,  my  Lord.  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  called  upon ;  but  I  can  prove  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — This  is  only  wasting  time:  proceed  to 
-the  business  of  your  defence.  I  will  hear  very  anxiously  what  relates 
to  your  defence,  but  I  wiil  not  let  yon  be  wasting  time. 

Mr.  Hone. — Wasting  time,  my  Lord  !  I  feel  the  grievance  of 
which  I  complain;  I  am  to  be  tried,  not  you!  When  I  shall  have 
been  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  your  Lordship  will  sit  as  coolly  on 
that  seat  as  ever;  you  will  not  feel  the  punishment:  I  feel  the  griev- 
ance, and  I  remonstrate  against  it.  I  am  the  injured  man.  I  am 
upon  my  trial  bij  those  gentlemen,  my  jury. 

Mr.  Hone,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  objected  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Attoi'ney-General  could  suspend  ex-officio  informations 
over  the  heads  of  the  King's  subjects.  True  it  was,  the  accused 
could  demand  a  trial ;  but  then  it  must  be  at  bar,  before  a  special 
jury — a  situation  an  hun<lred  times  worse  than  that  in  which  he  (the 
defendant)  was  now  placed.  Another  evil  v,'as,  that  a  man  was  not 
tried  by  his  peers,  and  sometimes  not  by  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
He  complained  of  the  odium  and  prejudice  under  which  he  had  long 
laboured,  because  the  late  Attorney-Genera!  had  chosen,  in  a  speech, 
to  term  these  parodies  blasphemous  publications.  He  was  about  to 
detail  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  putting  of  his  plea,  when 

Lord  Ellenborough  interposed,  and  observed,  that  every  in- 
dulgence had  been  shewn  him  on  that  occasion.  Do  you  remember, 
said  his  Lordship,  that  you  were  committed  until  a  future  day,  that 
you  might  have  time  to  plead  ? 

Mr.  Hone. — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  I  well  remember  that;  you  com- 
mitted me  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  I  well  remember  the  many 
bitter  nights  and  days  I  there  passed. 

Mr.  Topping  (for  the  Crown)  observed,  that  the  defendant  had 
been  committed  until  the  next  terra,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
plead. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Then,  you  see,  you  state  false  grava- 
tnina.  The  Court  was  extremely  studious  to  give  you  every  indul- 
gence, and  means  of  understanding  the  information. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  could  not  plead  guilty,  when  1  knew  I  was  not 
guilty. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Why,  you  have  just  admitted  the  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  Hone. — But  have  I  admitted  that  it  is  a  libel? 

Lord  Ellenborough. — But  you  yourself  had  the  libel  ift  your 
possession ;  you  published  it,  and  you  might  have  read  it  till  you 
were  tired  of  it,  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Hone  further  entreated  the  Jury  to  dismiss  the  unfair  pre- 
judice which  might  have  been  excited  against  him  from  the  highest 
authority :  for  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State — by   Lord  Sid- 
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niCMitb,  night  after  niglit,  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  blaspliemer 
and  a  vvrefch.  Many  of  the  newspapers  had  re-echoed  the  false  and 
scandahjus  charge;  even  after  the  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  charge 
of  a  profane  libel  yesterday,  some  of  them  had  ventured  to  repeat 
it.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  Day  newspaper*,  published  a  few  hours 
ago,  in  which  he  was  designated  a  blasphemer— 

Lord  Ell  EN  BOROUGH. — Really,  vou  are  getting  so  far  out  of 
the  case:  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  libels  i)ublished  against  you? 
ve  are  not  trying  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  hope,  and  tirndy  believe,  that  I  have  an  impartial 
Jury,  who  will  be  unprejudiced  by  every  thing  they  may  have  heard 
or  seen  in  or  out  of  court. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Why,  nobody  can  have  read  that  news- 
paper you  speak  of;  what  have  I  or  the  Jury  do  do  with 

Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord!  my  Lord!  it  is  /who  am  upon  my  trial, 
not  1/otir  Lordship.     I  have  to  defend  niyseif,  not  your  Lordship. 

Long-continued  acclamations  here  interrupted  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court.  Lord  EUenborongh  directed  one  of  the  Sherifts  to  leave 
the  bench,  and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Court  to  quell  the  distur- 
bance.    When  order  was  in  some  degree  restored,  his  Lordshij)  said, 

*  An  obscure  Newspaper,  called  The  T)ai/,  was  set  up  as  a  trading  specula- 
tion by  some  pufiinu;  auciionecr?,  and  became  a  little  notorious  by  a  prosecu- 
tion against  it  for  libel.     Tlie  editors  of  this  Paper  are  now 

"  Two  single  gentlemen  roH'd  into  one." 

The  unhappy  Doctor  Slop's  imagination  is  so  extravagantly  at  variance 
with  truth  and  memory,  that  he  can  neither  remedy  unto  himself,  nor  be 
controuled  by  moral  management.  He  runs  a-muck  at  all  he  rKeets,  with  a 
soft  goose-fjuill,  cursing  and  swearing  in  the  same  fashion  as  Peter  in  the 
2'a/e  of  a  Tub;  and,  unless  brought  to  his  senses  for  a  moment  by  an  anta- 
gonist wiio  knocks  him  down,  he  outstrips  pursuit,  and  bays  the  moon  till 
he  is  exhausted.  In  two  respects,  however,  he  is  honest  to  himself: — a  rene- 
gade in  politics,  he  secretly  admires  the  Reformists,  whose  ranks  he  left  for 
the  Treas'iry  Clerks  that  crowd  his  office,  and  toss  him  sops; — a  higli-flier  in 
religion,  he  really  despises  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  he  puts  forth  in 
his  tawdry  journal.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie  poor  man  is  almost 
constantly  furious  or  cataleptic;  or  that,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  he  wears  a 
red  night-cap  with  a  lilij  in  it,  as  eralilenis  of  iiis  loyalty  to  the  iiouscs  of 
Bourbon  and  Brunswick,  and  struts  in  his  turned  coal  as  unblushini;ty  as  u 
fifty-times-lashed  incorrigible  deserter,  when  he  is  drummed  to  a  condemned 
regiment  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March.  Mr.  Hone,  on  his  third  trial, 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  Dr.  Slop's  aspersions.  The  crazy  charlatan  took  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Hone's  declaration  in  court,  that  he  would  only  rebut  the 
press  by  the  press;  and  the  hypocrite,  finding  the  trials  ended,  and  that  Mr. 
Hone  had  no  means  of  reply  to  him,  like  a  bully  and  a  coward,  fell  to  his 
dirty  work  again.     Let  him  perish  in  his  own  filth  ! 
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"  It  is  impossible  that  the  oilicers  can  be  doing  their  duty ;  let  tliein 
bring  any  man  before  me,  and  I  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this/' 

The  Sheriff,  remaining  on  the  bench,  asked  Mr.  Under-SherifF 
Smith  if  he  had  succeeded  in  taking  any  of  the  offenders,  and  was 
answered  in  the  negative. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Open  your  eyes,  and  see;  and  stretch 
out  your  hands,  and  seize. — You  must  have  observed  somebody, 
Mark  where  the  noise  comes  from,  and  note  the  man. 

Mr.  Hone  continued. — The  interruption  could  be  occasioned  by 
no  friend  of  his  :  whoever  disturbed  the  Court  was  his  bitter  enemy  : 
his  friends  could  not  so  conduct  themselves;  and  the  noise  could 
only  proceed  from  some  designing  emissaries,  who  were  anxious  that 
he  should  be  taken  from  the  court  to  a  ))rison. — He  held  in  his 
hand  two  newspapers  published  this  morning 

Lord  EllenboruUGH. — I  must  not  have  the  trash  of  the  news- 
papers produced  here,  unless  you  can  apply  it  in  some  way.  If  you 
thought  there  was  any  thing  in  them  that  would  prejudice  the  Jury 
on  yoi  r  trial,  you  oufrht  to  have  applied  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court 
upon  affidavit,  and  it  might  probably  have  been  postponed. 

Mr.  Hone. — But  this  attack  was  much  better  timed:  it  was  intro- 
duced after  I  had  been  acquitted  by  one  Jury  last  night,  and  before 
the  time  of  my  being  tried  now — to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope,  by  another. 

Lord  Ellen  BOROUGH. — Still,  if  you  thought  that  the  minds  of 
the  Jury  had  been  in  any  way  poisoned,  the  Court  would  have  given 
you  an  opportunity  of  being  tried  at  a  more  impartial  moment. 

Mr.  Hone. — It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  that  mode  of  proceeding 
was  necessary.  In  fact,  both  the  newspapers  who  have  thus  accused 
nie  of  blasphemy  well  knew  the  contrary,  for  they  contain  repqrts  of 
the  trial  of  yesterday,  when  1  was  acquitted  even  of  profaneness.  One 
of  them  begins  thus  :   "  It  will  be  seen  by  our  Law  Report" 

Lord  Ellenborough. — We  cannot  enter  upon  that,  after  I 
have  said  that  you  might  have  stated  the  fact  in  a  way  to  deserve 
attention. 

Mr,  Hone. — I  trust  that  I,  being  a  pjiblisher,  shall  never  apply  to 
a  Court  of  Justice  to  restrict  a  publication. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — But  you  will  do  well  to  complain  if  the 
publication  be  intended  to  corrupt  the  sources  of  justice.  At  a  proper 
time  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you ;  bat  do  not  introduce  it  as  a  hash 
into  your  speech. 

Mr.  Hone  replied,  that  he  had  only  heard  of  it  five  minutes  before 
he  came  into  court. 

The  Attorney-General  formally  objected. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — If  the  defendant  has  been  libelled,  he 
may  either  bring  an  action  for  damages,  or  put  the  criminal  law  in 
motion  ;  that  is  the  ))r()por  mode:  but  he  cannot  do  it  now  here. 

Mr.  Hone. — Cjiod  forbid  that  I  should  force  the  bitterest  enemy  I 
have  into  the  Crown-Office!  I  have  suffered  too  much  there  already 
myself.  No,  my  Lord,  I  would  suffer  the  foulest  imputations  before 
I  would  take  that  step  even  against  the  man  who  had  most  deeply 
injured  nie. — The  defendant  then  said,  he  should  now  proceed  to 
shew,  that  for  years  parodies  had  existed  unquestioned,  and  even 
the  particular  species  of  parody  of  which  he  stood  accused.     He 
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should  also,  from  this  universal  practice,  and  from  examples  whicb 
he  should  give,  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was  possible  to 
parody  without  ridiculing  the  thing  parodied.  He  asserted  that  the 
parody  on  the  Litany  was  written  to  excite  a  laugh — not  at  the  pro- 
duction which  was  parodied,  but  entirely  independent  of  it.  The 
first  parody  he  sliould  produce  was  on  that  useful  instrument  the 
thermometer,  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Lettsom ;  who,  by  a  scale,  graduated 
after  the  manner  of  the  thermometer,  attempted  to  shew  that  tem- 
perance was  conducive  to  health  and  morals,  and  that  intemperance 
was  destructive  to  both.  There  was  an  ascending  and  a  descending 
scale,  from  strong  beer  to  spirits,  and  punch  occasionally,  up  to  dram- 
drinking  at  morning,  noon  and  night,  against  which  the  eft'ccts  on  the 
morals  were  placed  ;  these  different  degrees  of  intemperance,  ending 
with  Botany  Bay,  the  hulks,  and  the  gallows.  The  advantages  of 
temperance  were  illustrated  in  the  same  manner.  Who  would  say, 
that  in  tliis  publication  Dr.  Lettsom  intended  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  thermometer?  yet  it  was  a  parody  on  that  instrument  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  There  was  another,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
which  was  a  parody  on  the  barometer;  a  parody  for  religious  pur- 
poses. It  described  the  progress  of  a  mind  from  religious  indif- 
ference, through  different  stages  of  religious  observance,  up  to  haj>- 
piness  on  earth,  and  salvation  hereafter;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
down  to  death  and  perdition.  Here  the  thing  parodied  was  secular, 
and  the  parody  was  for  religious  purposes ;  in  his  case  the  parody 
was  of  a  religious  work  for  secular  purposes.  The  intent  of  this 
parody  was  not  to  bring  into  contempt  the  barometer,  nor  did  he 
mean  to  ridicule  the  Litany.  The  practice  of  parodying  religious 
works,  even  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ou  different  occasions, 
was  adopted  by  men  whose  sentiments  with  regard  to  those  writings 
were  above  suspicion.  The  first  parodist  he  should  cite  was  the  first 
restorer  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  Martin  Luther,  the 
father  of  the  Reformation,  in  1518,  had  a  controversy  with  certain 
other  persons  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
parodied  the  first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm: — "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  hath  not  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Sacramentarians,  nor  sat  in 
the  seat  of  the  Zuinglians,  nor  followed  the  counsel  of  the  Zuricher." 
The  next  parody  he  should  allude  to  was  by  Dr.  John  Boys,  who 
was  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  It  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  bring  a  folio  volume  into  court,  and  therefore  he 
quoted  from  "  Bifck's  Anecdotes."  It  was  there  said  that  Dr.  BoyS 
had  gained  s^reat  ajiplause  by  a  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  parody  was  to  this 
ftffect : — 

"  Our  Pope,  wliich  art  in  Rome,  cursed  be  iliy  name  ;  perish  may  tiiiy 
JiiHgdom;  hindered  m:\y  thy  will  be,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  so  in  cartli.  Give  us 
this  day  our  cup  in  tlie  Lord's  Supper;  and  remit  our  moneys  wliich  we  liave 
given  for  thy  induli;encics,  as  \\f  send  tlicm  hack  unto  ihce  ;  and  lead  us  not 
into  heresy;  but  free  us  from  misery  ;  for  thine  is  llie  infernal  pitch  and  sul- 
phur, for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Lord  Ellenborough  asked,  Do  you  contenll  that  the  ]>arody 
by  Dr.  Boys  is  ati  iosioceut  puUlication ;  or  tliat,  if  he  now  stood 
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where  you  do,  be  might  uot  have  been  prosecuted  for  it,  though  it  is 
against  the  Pope? 

Mr.  }!oNE. — My  Lord,  he  was  a  dignified  clergyman. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — But  that  would  not  warrant  the  impiety 
ofoiluTs.  A  dignsticd  clergyman  has  committed  forgery,  but  does 
that  fact  render  it  less  a  crime? 

Mr.  Hon  E  added,  that  Martin  Luther  and  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury were  grave  and  high  authorities  in  his  favour. 

Lord  Ellrnborotjgh. — I  will  tell  you  now  the  observation  I 
shall  make  regarding  the  existence  of  parodies  at  other  times,  how- 
ever numerous ;  unless  there  be  something  advanced  to  prove  them 
to  be  perfectly  innocent — unless  something  be  shewn  as  a  standard 
of  their  innocence,  I  shall  not  attend  to  them,  for  they  do  not  at  all 
mitigate  your  offence. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  perfectly  understand  your  Lordship's  intention. 

Lord  Ellkn'borough. — I  do  not  know  whether  these  were  or 
were  not  produced  yesterday,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  our  fare 
every  day. 

Mr.  Hone. — They  were  produced  yesterday. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — 1  am  sorry  for  it;  that  is  all. 
'    Mr.  Hone  said,  that  his  defence  rendered  their  production  indis- 
pensable. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  told  you  early,  to  save  trouble,  that 
if  you  tendered  it  in  evidence,  I  should  refuse  it;  but  in  an  address  to 
the  Jury  a  wider  latitude  of  observation  is  allowed;  therefore  I  shall 
not  check  you. 

Mr.  Hone  said  he  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  as  evidence.  He 
merely  wished  to  shew  that  parodies  had  at  all  times  been  permitted, 
and  that  they  had  been  published  without  any  improper  intention. 
If  there  had  been  any  thing  criminal  in  Dr.  Boys's  parody,  would  it 
not  have  been  noticed?  At  that  time  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
most  severe  in  censures  on  those  who  they  conceived  deserved  them ; 
and  no  man,  however  high,  who  offended  those  tribunals  could 
hope  to  escape  with  impunity.  There  were  also  grave  and  learned 
judges  and  law  olhcers — there  was  Lord  Coke  among  others  ;  and 
was  it  supposed,  if  this  was  an  offence  against  the  law,  notorious  as 
the  act  was,  that  it  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of,  or  that 
these  great  lawyers  were  ignorant  of  their  duty?  It  was  impossible 
that  the  sermon  should  not  have  been  well  known,  as  it  wa» 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  place  where  the  connnonalty  of  the 
city  of  London  were  usually  addressed  by  popular  preachers  of  that 
day.     The  audiences  on  such  occasions  were  most  numerous. 

The  next  parody  he  should  mention  was  in  the  liarieian  Mis- 
cellany, or  the  Tracts  of  Robert  Ilarley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  This  was 
peculiarly  apposite,  because  it  parodied  a  ))art  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  for  parodying  another  part  of  which  he  was  now 
tried.  The  part  parodied  in  the  tract  printed  in  that  Collection  was 
the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  It  was  originally  printed 
in  1G47,  and  entitled  "  The  Plague  at  Westminster;  or  an  Order  for 
the  Visitation  of  a  Sick  Parliament,  grievously  troubled  with  a  new 
disease,  called  a  Consumption  of  their  Members;  with  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  otiicr  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  be  used  for  their  recovery: 
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gregations, llimu^hoi.t  his  iVlajebtj's  ihree  ki.igaorus  of  Ijigi.nd, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  «ic.  vtc."  iVlr.  Hone  read  lliis  |  arody,  as  ii« 
di'l  on  tlie  i  irst  Trial  (p.  2\);  and  said  that  this  was  preeisily  a  .^in  i'ar 
case  to  ii  s  own:  it  »\as  a  parody  on  a  part  of  the  Coium<»n  1  lajei  ; 
it  was  direck'd  also  against  siippt)Sfd  abuses  in  the  Cjttwnons'  House 
of  Pajliainent  an. I  other  branches  of  the  stale;  and  it  was  also  cal- 
culated to  circulate  among  the  common  people,  and  to<^<  ite  laughter, 
not  at  the  thing  parodied,  but  at  the  Pailiauient  at  Westminster.  It 
was  to  be  lemendjered  that  this  was  written  by  one  of  a  high-<iiiirch 
partv,  a  partv  whiibviiade  sacritice  of  wealth  and  life  to  raainliiiu 
tiir  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ihe  Church,  ■  Inch  were  attacked  by  the 
Rej.ublitans  and  Puiitans  of  that  day.  So  far  were  these  men  from 
supposing  that  this  sort  of  parody  would  bring  the  productions 
paroflied  into  conte  pt,  that  to  ridicule  tlieir  enemies  they  parodied 
one  t»f  the  forms  of  the  Church  which  they  were  in  the  act  of  main- 
taining wiih  all  their  strength. 

The  next  parody  which  he  should  mention  was  from  the  Collection 
of  the  Tracts  (»f  Lord  Somers,  a  great  law^er  and  statesman,  who 
contributed  more  perh.ips  than  any  other  individual  to  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Set  ond,  and  the  setiiement  under  which  the  piesent  dvnasty 
was  seated  on  the  throne.  In  his  Collection  there  was  a  parody,  not 
•n  the  Common  Prayer,  but  on  the  New  Testament.  (It  closely 
followed  the  first  Chapter  of  Matthew  and  was  the  same  that  he 
read  yesterda\  ;  see  ftrst  Trial,  p.  22.)  This  parody,  it  was  also 
very  evident,  was  written  by  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  high  church 
party,  as  it  was  composed  in  1648,  in  behalf  of  King  Charles. 

Mr.  Hone  said,  the  next  article  he  should  mention  was  contained 
in  the  H ever tnd Mark  Noble's  Continuation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger's 
Bioo;raphical  History  of  England,  which,  though  it  was  not  a 
parody  on  Scripture,  shewed  that  it  was  never  apprehended  bv  the 
most  pious  men,  that  a  casual  association  of  ludicrous  images  with 
matters  of  the  Christian  religion  tended  to  weaken  the  respect  due 
to  that  faith.  Mr.  Noble,  ii  his  work,  said,  that  there  was  a  song 
Kespecting  Dr.  Burnett,  the  author  of  The  Theorif  oj  the  Earth,  and 
Master  of  the  Charter-House,  beginning  : — 

^     .  A  dean  and  prebendary 

Ilud  ohci'  a  new  vaijary  ; 

And  were  ;»t  dulefui  strife,  Sir, 
•  Wlin  Jeti  the  better  life,  Sir, 

1  '  And  was  the  better  man, 

And  was  the  better  man. 

When  Mr.  Hone  had  quoted  to  the  end  cf  the  last  verse  but  two,  (see 
First   Trial,  p.  23.) 

Lord  Kllenboroigh  interrupted  him.  That  is  such  mb- 
chievous  matter  that  I  shall  prohibit  its  being  Jead.  No  persop, 
under  pretence  of  explaining  one  libel,  shall  oflFfud  the  ears  of  public 
decency  by  the  recital  of  such  profanations.     I  took  down  two  Ihie* — 

That  all  the  books  of  Moses 
VVere  nothing  but  supposes. 

And  I  prohibit  the  remainder. 
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Mr.  Hone. — I  pledge  myself  that  the  few  Uses  of  the  song  I  lave 
not  read  huve  a  perfectly  moral  tendency. 

Lord  Ellen BOROLGH. — I  will  not  hear  them.  It  would  deserve 
severe  punishment  if  it  were  a  modern  pubUcation. 

Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord,  it  has  been  published  over  and  over  again 
of  late  years,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  am  sorry  for  it:  mischievous  people 
are  to  be  found  at  all  lines. 

Mr.  Hone. — The  Rev.  Mailc  Noble,  the  author,  is  a  beneficed 
clergyman  of  the  C;hur(b  of  England,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  has  no 
sense  of  the  improprietj' ;  and  if  a  man  so  well  instructed  could  for- 
get himself,  and  publish  what  was  of  a  mischievous  tendency,  no  nan 
will  charge  that  he  did  il  with  a  \\*w  to  bring  religion  into  contempt. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  nder  prtttnce  of  defending  yourself 
from  one  crime,  >ou  are  not  to  commit  another. 

Mr.  Hone.— 4f  your  Lordship  will  but  allow  me  to  finish  the  song, 
I  will  consent  to  be  cal'ed  a  liar,  I  had  almost  said  a  blasphemer,  or 
any  other  epithet  however  opprobrious,  if  your  Lordship  do  not  pro- 
Bopnce  it  perfectly  innocent. 

Lord  Ellen  POROUGH. — You  seem  to  attach  an  extraordinary 
value  to  the  remainder:  let  it  be  read,  in  delerence  to  your  opinion. 

Mi-  Hone. — I  am  sure  I  shall  have  your  Lordship's  assent  to  my 
assertions,  when  1  have  finished. 

Lord  Ellknborough. — No:  let  it  be  read. 

Mr.  Hone  read  as  follows — 

Thus,  in  this  banle  royal, 

As  none  would  take  denial, 

The  dame  for  whom  they  strove,  Sir, 

Could  neither  of  tiieni  love,  Sir, 

Since  all  had  given  offence, 

Since  all  had  given  offence. 

She  therefore  slily  waiting, 
Left  all  three  fools  a-prating, 
And  being  in  a  fright,  Sir, 
1  lleiigion  took  her  flight,  Sir, 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  since, 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  since. 

Mr.  Hone  theti  continued,  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  on  his  first 
trihil  yesterday,  to  refer  to  various  parodies.  There  was  one,  also, 
called  Old  England's  Te  Deum  in  the  Humourists'  Magazine ;  and 
there  was  a  parody  of  the  Te  Deum  published  against  Buonaparte  in 
six  languages.  (Mr.  Hone  here  read  agaia  Mr.  Richardson's  Te  Deum 
against  Buonaparte;  for  which  see  the  First  Trial,  p. 30.)  There 
was  also  in  a  work  of  the  well-known  Captain  Grose,  the  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  England,  &c.  called  Grose's  Olio,  a  parody  on  the 
Chronicles,  called  The  Chronicles  of  Coaheath  Camp. — He  now  came 
to  a  book  which  abounded  in  parodies;  it  was  The  history  of  the 
Westminster  Election,  which  contained,  among  many  others,  a  parody 
OD  the  Chronicles,  called  The  Chroniclts  of  Westminster.  This  was 
published  in  a  quarto  volume  by  Debrett,  by  Beckett,  bookseller  to 
the  Queen,  by  Eaulder,  the  publisher  of  Paley's  works,  and  othe-r 
liooksellers. — Even  Edniutid  Burke  was  a  parodist.     In  a  speech  oi 
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his  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Rockingham 
wlniinistration,  at  a  time  ^hen  it  was  expecter)  that  the  House  of 
Commons  also  was  to  be  dissolved,  he  thus  parodied  that  most  solemn 
part  of  the  Ctmimon  Prayer,  the  Burial  Service : — Speaking  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said,  "  And  now  I  hereby  commit  their  body 
to  the  grave,  aslies  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  certain  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  the  glorious  resurrection,  vvhicli  by  its  good  deeds  it  shall 
surely  see,"  &c.  The  enlightened  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  saw  in  this  no 
tendency  to  irreligion,  and  he  delivered  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itseif;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  would  now  be  told,  perhaps,  were  he  living, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  impious  libel. 

He  would  now  call  their  attention  to  a  parody  which  was  published 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  society 
for  supporting  loyalty  and  property  against  Jacobins  and  levellers. 
(See  the  parody.  First  Trial,  p.  25.)  The  Attorney-General  had 
spoken  of  the  small  sum  for  which  his  (the  defendant's)  publications 
were  sold  :  but  Mr.  Reeves's  parody  was  published  for  a  penny. 
Mr.  Reeves,  however — he  knew  not  how — had  greatly  improved  his 
condition  sinc«  that  time,  and  his  name  stood  in  the  title-page  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  most  general  use,  as  patentee.  In  that 
Prayer-Book  he  had  inserted  a  preface,  dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  in 
Avhich  he  paid  her  many  compliments.  The  gentlemen  would  ob- 
serve also,  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  a  lawyer — he  was  a  barrister,  and 
liad  been  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts ;  but  he  (the  defendant)  did 
not  believe  that  when  Mr.  Reeves  published  his  parody,  he  had  any 
conception  that  he  was  reviling  religion.  His  intention  merely  was 
to  convey  an  instruction  by  parodying  the  Catechism  ;  and  if  he  were 
now  standing  where  the  defendant  did,  he,  as  a  lawyer,  would  tell 
them  they  could  not  convict  him  :  but  he  had  never  been  prosecuted; 
afnd  those  two  books,  Mr.  Reeves's  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Parody 
Mr.  Reeves  published  on  the  Catechism,  would  now  go  together. 
His  Lordship  would  doubtless  recollect,  that  one  of  his  sons  was  a 
member  of  that  Association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  but  so  ardent 
was  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Reeves  to  put  down  levellers  and  reformers,  that 
Mr.  Law  withdrew  himself  from  the  society.  Mr.  Reeves  was  now 
in  a  very  different  situation  from  the  defendant :  Mr.  Reeves  was  a 
rich  man,  and  held  a  situation  under  government ;  the  defendant  was 
a  poor  humble  shopkeeper.  Woukl  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General 
bring  Mr.  Reeves  before  the  Court?  No :  and  he  ought  not  to  bring 
him  there  ;  for  his  Lordship  would  tell  them,  that  Mr.  Reeves  had  no 
mtention  to  ridicule  the  Catechism.  Neither  had  the  defendant  any 
iuch  intention  when  he  published  his  parody.  Mr.  Reeves  thought 
that  the  publication  of  his  little  Tract  would  serve  his  side  in  poli- 
tics ;  and  the  defendant  had  merely  done  the  same  thing  with  the 
same  view.  Both  had  made  use  of  the  press;  and  it  was  not  proper 
that  the  press  should  be  shackled,  or  those  who  availed  themselves 
of  its  power  oppressed  and  persecuted  under  false  pretences.  The 
press  was  common  property ;  it  was  a  great  security  winch  every 
man  in  England  felt  he  had  agaiust  injustice.  Even  he,  as  he  stood 
there,  felt  that  there  was  no  one  in  that  Court,  even  if  dispos'^d 
(which  he  hoped  there  was  not)  to  do  him  an  injustice,  who  woulfl 
dare  do  so :  and  why  ?     Because  the  act  could  not  be  hidden  io  % 
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corner;  it  woiikl  be  made  known  by  means  of  a  fr^e  press,  fin(\  ex- 
citt:  a  j>ub!iL  oji  iiion  whirh  v.uiiUl  \>r  Ijm-  iblo  'o  [tie  m-.^t  jx  wertiO  of 
evil-di',t>rs.  Ltt  tijeu  lii  s  pros  ctition,  wincli  aimed  at  m^  \aliMbr  a 
priviitge  as  i\\e  lii»eity  of  the  press,  be  put  on  its  true  jirtmiK),  and 
be  ^tli)»petl  olits  hvpt)criti':al  pretext. 

Mr.  Hone  iben  quote  '  ili<-  ^  eriiio;i  oi'  Ri^^'iop  Lat':iipr    as  in    bis 
Fi'st 'IV  il,  p.  20,     In  that  sert»ion   the  learned   prelate  ira<l  spo  rn 
o(  the  attiv'  (t-ns  and  passions  of  men;  and  the  dffentlant  niiyht  >nrii 
to  the  Attorney-Geneial,  and  nsk  him,  wh  n  those  passions  arose  tn 
the  breast,  wht  rht»r  he  mi'.'lit  ni>t    have  considered  to  wirat  end   his 
little  pn>'iu(tions  tenied.     Did    none  of  us  sin  without  foiyivenesst 
As  men  staudinnj;  toge'lier  in  society,  as  Ciiristians,  there  should  be   a 
feeling  of  ni^rcy.     This   prosecution  wa»  insiituled  .^gainst   hini    by 
ad  •inistratioM,  and  thcise  u)en  sliould  hnve  the  feeiines  of  Christians. 
The  A  torney  f  len'-rai,   lie   thouir'it,  had  done  him  an  intustiee,  and 
yet  he  did  noi  think  him  an  unjust  !i)an.     The  poor  unhappy  men  who 
were  to  cume  up  !(>  ]>lead  iieic  .ifter  him,  what  had  they  done?  The 
pi.Diicafion  of  tiis  work  miirhi  have  done  an  injury,   but   \v^  was  not 
sure  that  it  had  dime  so.      I'he  secret  eommiltees  of  b<4h  Houses,  in 
thtir  reports,  had  spok  n  of  hlasphemous  p   blications:   but  wh^n  he 
read    hose  passages,  it  never  entprcd  into  his  mind  that  they  albided 
to  his  publications;   he  Ihouglit  they  referred  to  some  productions 
wiiich  I. .id   lea'ly  reviled  the  S».  riptuies,  and  brousbt  religion  into 
contempt.     As  s«ton  as  he  found  that  his  parodies  were  meant,  when 
he  heani  that  they  pr  duced  impressions  on  the  minds  of  some  \vhich 
they  conceived  injurious  to  re'igion,  and  they  thought  it  was  wrong, 
])e  immediately,  though  he   had  not  published   them  with  a  wrong 
intention,  witlidiew  them  from  circulation.     He  did  this  without  any 
inti'nalion  whatever,  either  from  the  Attorney-General  or  any  person 
coiuiected  with  the  go»ernment. 

His  Lor<lship  had,  perhaps,  beaid  that  Divines  of  the  Established 
Church  made,  as  he  before  said,  occasi<u)al  allusions  to  Scripture, 
which  were  not  of  tlie  most  reverential  kind.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
witiiin  his  Lordship's  memory,  that  Archdeacon  Paley,  who,  he 
believed,  was  his  Liudship's  tutor,  preached  a  sermon  at  Cambridge, 
at  a  time  when  iMr  Pitt,  then  a  yonn;'  man  and  a  Minister,  happened 
to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  U.nivtrsity.  The  text  of  this  sermon  was— and, 
no  d<Mibt,  with  a  view  to  the  Minister,  whom  he  knew  to  be  present  — 
"  Lo!  here  is  a  lad  that  hath  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  to 
divide;  but  wh.tt  are  they  among  so  many  of  ns?"  Dr.  Paley  was  not 
a  man  ol  nnpiety  —but  one  actively  employ  d  in  inculcating  sound 
morals  into  the  minds  of  the  first  youth  in  the  country.  He  was  tlie 
author  o;  "  The  Elt>ntnts  oj  Mural  Philosophy,"  and  yet  he  preached 
this  serm  )n  — 

Lord  Ellrnborough. — No,  hedidnot.  I'll  correct  your  fact- — 
there  was  never  .my  s eh  sermon  preached. 

]\]r.  UoNF,. — My  Loid.  w-us  th.re  no  such  text  mentioned? 
Lord  rLLENnoiiOLGH. —  I  can't  enter  into  controversy.     It  WBS 
hardly  worth  iiit*  rruj  ting  you  to  give  this  deniai  of  your  fact. 

Mr.  Honk. —  It  really  is  generally  understood  that  such  a  sermon 
was  preached.  I  am  e'ad  »o  hear  it  was  not.  1  Ijsid  it  only  from  the 
current  anecdote,  which  hitherto  hath  passed  with  belief. 
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Lord  FllenborOUGH. — You  are  confounding;  two  things;  there 
wa  "'>  'itth  sermon  preached.  You  have  heaid  some  story,  and  timt 
Iia    niibled  you. 

Mr.  H«'NK. — The  anecdote  misled  me.  Your  Lordship  must  have 
lieMtd  t  'nlki-d  ot". 

LordELLENPOROUGH. — There  was  some  such  anecdote,  and  I  am 
vers  sorry  for  it ;  but  there  was  no  sermon  preaclied. 

l\1r.  IIONf:. — I  will  not  ))ersi-.t,  my  Lord,  because  I  feel  much 
ol)!i<?ed  to  \oar  Lordship  tor  slalins:  thut  there  had  been  a  story  of  the 
kind. —  Gentleoien  of  the  .lurv,  with  ;i  view  st'i'l  further  to  shew  that  an 
article  niay  be  hu.-n' urous')  p;  rodied,  in  ordf'r  to  excite  ridicule, 
without  either  the  humour  or  the  ridicule  bring  directed  t  .\:ards 
the  article  parodied,  I  shall  read  a  parody  on  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
whii  h  appeared  iu  the  Morniiifi  Herald,  in  1808. 

Lord  Lllenborougii. — Now,  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  case? 
It  is  a  parody,  as  you  say,  on  some  part  of  ihe  play  of  HumJet,  and 
not  on  the  Scriptures.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  it  can  have  no  refer- 
ence to  your  case;  and  the  Jury,  as  sensible  men,  must  see  that  it  has 
not.     They  sliou'd  u'<t  have  their  time  taken  up  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Hone. — My  Lord,  I  understand  your  Lordship's  notion  of 
sensil-le  men  in  a  jury  box  very  well.  What  your  Lordship  means 
by  calling  the  Jury  sensible  men,  is,  that  they  will  tind  me  guilty;  but 
my  notion  of  their  being  sensible  men,  is,  that  they  will  acquit  me. 
He  (Mr.  Hone)  wished,  by  any  thing  he  said  or  read,  to  shew  the  Jury 
that  m  his  publication  he  had  no  intention  K)  ridicule  the  Scripture 
or  the  Common  Prayer.  If  he  had  not,  then  there  was  no  crime. 
The  parody  on  Hamlet's  SoUloqni/  commenced  this  way:— 

Td  stand,  or  not  to  stand — that  is  the  question. 
Wiierlier  'ti';  nobler  for  us  to  lose  tli*  Election, 
And  all  tlif  honours  that  attend  upon  it, 
Or  to  demand  a  poll,  and  risk  ih'  expense,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Hone,  proceeding  with  the  paro(li*"s,  said,  there  was  a  parody 
from  the  True  Briton,  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,  of  1807, 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  proprietor  of  the  paper  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  John  Herintt,  who  had  a  place  or  pension  from  his  Majesty's 
Governinent.  Was  it  honourable,  or  manly,  to  make  such  a  distino- 
tion  between  parodists?  He  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he  had  the  files 
in  Court  of  the  Mornino;  Chronicle,  Morning  Herald,  the  Morning 
Post,  and  oi  The  Times  some  years  ago,  he  could  have  produced  hun- 
dreds of  parodies  on  the  Scriptures.  After  a  lapse,  however,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  during  vhich  such  parodies  had  been  pub- 
lished, hr-  was  now  first  selected  as  the  subject  of  prosecution;  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  \n as  so  selected  merely  because  he  entertained 
certain  political  opinions.  He  would  now  produce  to  lhei>i  a  parody, 
written  by  a  gentleman  w  ho  was  virtually,  though  not  ostensibly,  one  of 
his  prosecutors,  ina'smuch  as  he  was  a  Minister  and  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  —he  meant  the  Hight  Hon.  George  Canning.  Why 
■was  he  to  hf  prosecuted  bv  that  gentleman  for  doinj;  that  which  he 
had  done  hinis' !f.  and  for  the  doint;  of  which  he  had  not  been  prose- 
cuted? Nine  days  after  lie  was  sent  to  the  King's  Bench  Piison  on 
the  present  charge,  he  had  read  this  celebrated  Parody  by  the  Right 
Hqh.  George  Canuing,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  under 


whose  anthority  this  prosecution  proceeded.  Was  it  fair  that  Minis- 
fers,  to  t'xcite  a  preindice  against  a  man  who  had  only  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  what  they  themselves  hud  done,  should  charge  him 
with  blasphemy — a  crime  which  they  knew  he  had  never  committed. 
He  would  advise  the  Noble  Lord  (Sidmouth),  and  his  friends  around 
liira,  to  consider  well  before  they  marked  out  any  individual  for 
punishment  on  account  of  such  publications.  He  should  read 
that  parody  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Robert  Harding  Evans.  There  were  other  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  this,  because  it 
appeared  to  be  got  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  an  authentic  book.  (The  parody  was  cited  by  Earl  Grey, 
from  the  Anli- Jacobin,  and  is  the  same  as  in  the  First  Trial,  p.  23.) 
The  Courier  newspaper,  mentioned  in  the  first  line  of  the  parody,  was 
then  an  opposition  paper,  but  it  was  not  so  now ;  that  is,  it  was  not 
no,w  in  opposition  to  any  thing  except  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tl>e 
people  of  England.  Mr.  Southey,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  parody, 
was  now  Poet-Laureate  ;  but  some  years  ago  he  published  a  poem, 
called,  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  to  which  were  alhxed  "  The  Visions  of  the 
IVlaid  of  Arc  ;"  and  among  the  persons  who,  in  the  early  editions,  were 
there  consigned  to  the  place  of  pertlition  was  that  only  person  in  this 
kingdom  who,  by  a  maxim  of  law,  "  can  do  no  wrong."  What  would 
tliic  Jury  think  of  this,  and  yet  the  poet  was  now  the  Court  Laureate. 
On  the  14th  of  May  last,  when  Earl  Grey  introduced  Mr.  Canning's 
parody  into  his  speech,  he  recommended  that  its  author  should  be 
prosecuted  for  such  a  blasphemous  production,  if  it  really  were  such. 
But  he  (the  deft  ndiuit)  did  not  find  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
prosecuted  Mr.  Canning.  If,  therefore,  they  were  to  punish  him, 
and  did  not  punish  Mr.  Canning,  great  injustice  would  be  done. 
Justice  to  him  >mist  be  Justice  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  so  the  people  of 
England  would  determine.  The  English  government  was  founded 
on  public  opinion;  without  that  jt  could  not  exist — that  is,  it  could 
not  exist  as  a  free  government — it  would  be  an  arbitrary  despotism. 

Mr.  Hone  then  exhibited  Gilray's  Print,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's parody.  The  poem  itself,  he  said,  appeared  originally  in  the 
Anti  Jacobin  newspaper,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Hookham  Frere,  and  oiher  gentlemen  of  Pitt  principles,  and  paid  for 
b\  a  subscription  raised  among  the  Pitt  school.  And  now,  forsooth, 
these  very  men,  affecting  peculiar  regard  for  religion,  attacked  him 
on  that  ground  on  which  they  themselves  had  in  the  same  way  for- 
merly taken  a  stand.  This  zeal  for  religion  was  false.  They  were 
enraged  against  him  for  his  political  opinions;  and  in  their  madness 
they  cared  not  what  they  did.  li.e  smiled  at  their  malice;  he  despised 
them  for  thus  abusing  their  power;  and  he  would  say,  as  it  is  fabled  one 
of  old  said  to  Jupiter,  who  thundered  instead  of  answering  the  man 
who  was  arguing  with  hnn,  "  Ah,  Jupiter,  1  know  th(>\i  canst  kill 
me  ;  but  if  thcu  wilt  argue,  why  dost  thou  not  answer  me  :  instead 
of  usiiig  thy  reason,  thou  art  flashing  thy  thunder.  Ah,  Jupiter,  thou 
dost  it  in  a  passion,  because  thou  art  in  the  wrong!" 

Mr  Hone  then  requested  the  Jury  to  examine  the  print  to  Mr. 
Canniu'jf's  pHro<ly.  One  I  epaux,  a  Frenchman,  was  represented  as  the 
apestle  or  priest  of  Atbcisu),  surrounded  by  a  group  nt  the  altar. 
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aniongst  whom  were  The  Mornins;  Post  and  The  Courier.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  latter  was  a  French  paper.  The  Jury,  perhaps,  might 
not  have  heard  of  the  matter  to  which  thisalhided.  There  was,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  an  evening  paper  called  The  Telegraph,  the  circulation 
of  which  pressed  close  upon  The  Courier.  The  present  proprietor 
of  The  Courier  wanted  to  sink  the  reputation  of  The  Telegraph  ;  and, 
to  effect  his  purpose,  he  forged  a  French  paper,  called  L'Eclair, 
and  had  it  sent  as  from  France  to  The  Telegraph,  where  it  was  eagerly 
inserted.  The  news  it  contained  immediately  affected  the  funds. 
The  reputation  of  the  latter  paper  of  course  became  injured  on  ac- 
count of  the  fabrication ;  but  at  length  the  present  proprietor  of 
The  Courier  was  discovered  to  have  been  the  author,  and  paid  da- 
mages to  The  Telegraph  for  the  abominable  fabrication.  It  was  no 
libel  upon  Scripture  for  the  Pitt  School  to  have  published  the  print 
with  the  Leviathan  (an  animal  only  known  in  Scripture),  representing 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  Mr.  Fox,  IMr. 
Tierney,  Mr.NichoUs,  and  Mr.  Thelwall,  on  his  back  ;  Mr.  Whitbread 
floating  on  a  barrel  of  porter  in  the  yeasty  main  behind  them ;  the 
present  Lord  Erskine,  then  at  the  bar,  and  in  his  gown  and  wig,  was 
also  in  the  groupe.  All  this  was  a  libel  on  the  right  side,  and  there- 
fore passed  with  impunity.  Mr.  Godwin  and  the  late  excellent  Gil- 
bert Wakefield  were  in  the  print,  preceded  by  Messrs.  Coleridge  asid 
Southey  as  asses  supporting  a  cornucopia  of  Ignorance,  without  any 
other  difference  between  them  that  he  could  perceive  than  that  the 
ears  of  the  latter  were  longer  than  those  of  the  former.  All  this  was 
in  illustration  and  furtherance  of  Mr.  Canning's  parody. 

Mr.  Hone  then  produced  the  Religious  Play-Bill,  entitled  The 
Great  Assize;  and  the  Religious  Recruiting  Bill,  for  volunteers  to 
serve  in  the  regiment  raising  by  the  Lord  Jehovah.  He  likewise 
alluded  to  the  letter  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  possession  of  the  Lady  Cuba 
at  Mesopotamia,  all  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  first 
trial.  He  also  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different  sacred 
hymns  had  been  applied  by  the  Dissenters  to  lay  tunes,  with  the  most 
laudable  intent;  a  practice,  however,  which  would  be  reprehensible 
on  the  same  grounds  on  which  paodies  were  reprehended;  be  re- 
peated the  instances  of  this  practice,  which  he  had  adduced  on  his 
former  trial.  But  these  proved  that  persons  who  had  the  most 
decided  rehgious  feelings  might  make  use  of  secular  means  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  bringing  religion  into  contempt,  but  of  support- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Hone  then  proceeded  to  produce  instances  of  parodies 
on  that  part  of  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  wus  charged,  by  the 
present  information,  with  having  parodied.  The  first  he  mentioned 
was  from  "  The  Rump;  or,  an  exact  Collection  of  the  choicest  Poems 
and  Songs  relating  to  the  late  times  ;  by  the  most  eminent  Wits ; 
from  Anno  1639  to  Anno  IGGi  :  London,  16o2,  octavo."  These 
were  all  written  by  the  Cavaliers  in  support  of  prerogative  and  arbi- 
trary power  in  Clinrch  and  State  against  the  Connnonwealthmeu 
and  the  Pm;^taus  and  Dissenters.     He  cited  the  following,  entitled, 
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A  LETANY  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

From  :tll  ami  inoie  llr.iii  1  luive  written  litre, 

I  wish  you  ^'ell  protecifH  tbi->  Nf»  Year; 

From  Civil  War,  and  sucli  L.ni:iiil  thirsis,  V 

As  ruine  L;iw  and  Gospel,  Priests  aMJ  Kir>gs; 

Fiotu  tliose  wbo  for  seU'-ends  woul'l  ;ill  lietraj, 

From  siicl)  new  Saints  that  pistol  when  tliey  prny, 

From  flcttteiing  Faces  vviih  internal  Souls, 

Frnm  new  Redirirers,  sucli  as  pull  down  Paul's, 

From  Imsey-'volsey  Lords,  (roMi  TovN-n-hetravers, 

From  Apnin-prtivcliers  and  Extempore  Prayers, 

From  Pulpit.  Blasphemy,  and  bolil  Rebellion, 

From  Bl'iud  and — so.netliiiiiJS  else  that  I  could  tell  ye  0»r 

From  new  False  Feacheis  which  destroy  the  old, 

From  those  that  turn  the  G^spt  I  into  Gnld, 

From  that  black  P,«ck  where  Clubs  are  always  Trump, 

From  Biidies  Pclitique  and  trom  the  Mninp, 

From  those  that  rumo  when  they  shxuld  if  pair, 

Froii)  such  as  cut  liY  Heads  instead  of  Hair, 

From  twelvt-nxni'lis  Taxes  and  Abortive  Votes, 

From  charjieable  Nurse-Chiidrcn  in  red  Coats, 

From  such  as  sell  iheir  Souls  to  save  their  Sums, 

From  City  Charters  that  make  heads  for  Drums, 

From  Magistrates  which  tune  no  truth  or  knowledge. 

From  tlie  Rtd  Students  now  in  Greshatn  College, 

From  Governments  erected  by  the  Rabble, 

From  sweet  Sir  Arthur's  Kuights  of  the  round  Table. 

Gof)d  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Then  followed  another  froQi  the  same  Book,  called  "  The  City  of 
Loudon's  Litany,"  of  which  he  read  a  short  extract : — 

From  Rumps  that  do  Rule  asjainst  Cu'-toiiies  and  Laws, 

From  a  fardle  of  Fancies  siil'd  a  Good  Old  Cause, 

From  Wives  that  have  nails  which  are  sharper  than  claws, 

Good  Jove,  deliver  us. 
From  Men  who  seek  rii^ht  where  it's  not  to  be  had, 
From  ?,»'  h  who  seek  (inod  n  litre  all  thirf^s  are  bad, 
FroiM  Wise  Men  far  worse  than  fools  or  men  mad, 

Good  Jove,  &e. 
From  S  'Idiers  that  wrack  the  poor  out  of  doors, 
From  Rumps  that  st.iflf  Co'^ers  to  (.ileasure  their  Whores, 
Which  they  secretly  squeeze  from  Commonwealth  scores, 

Good  Jove,  &c. 

The  next  was  from  the  "  Collection  of  the  newest  and  most 
ingenious  Poems,  A  c.  against  Po-pery,"  in  quarto,  published  sow 
after  the  Revolution  :  — 

A   NEW   PROTESTANT  LITANY. 

From  Cobweb-l.av»ii  Charters,  from  shatn-freedom  banters. 

Our  Libertv-keepprs  and  ne  ^  Gosppl-pianters, 

And  the  trusty  kind  hands  of  our  i;reat  Quo  Warrantos, 

Libera  Nos,lfC. 
From  H'lih-Coin  t  Commissions  to  R  )me  to  re  join  ns. 
From  a  Rhadiuuanth  *ha  .cejor,  the  Wp^htii  Judge  Minos, 
Made  [j<  ad  of  our  Church  by  new  Jure  Di lino's. 

Libera  No$,  tfC. 
From  oiiryreat  Tr'^.t  Records,  cut  our  into  throms. 
From  wa«K-paii"r  Laws,  ns'd  v.v.\\  y.  <-Uv-  and  plums, 
Magna  Charts,  Majjna  Furta,  made  fodder  for  bums, 

Libern  iios,  Jffc. 
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Frorrt  a  new-found  Stone-'Boiililrt',  to  tn'  old  Slcove  of  Lawn, 
A<m\  all  to  n\ake  room  for  llic  Pope-T/anrlei-Spiiwn  ; 
To  bee  a  IJ:il)€  burn,  t!irouii,li  Lcd-cuitaiii^  close  drawn, 

Lihcrd  Nos,  Sj-c. 
From  resolviui:  o'er  ni'j,lit,  where  to  Ivc-in  to-n>orro\v, 
A:>i\  tVoin  cii!iii!!i>;  hack-door  to  lot  Midwife  tliorow, 
I'.i^ht  niontiis  tid-grown  man  ctiild,  born  without  \v.iivz  or  sorrow, 

J'roni  a  (]!od-f;\!lier  Pope,  to  the  H'>ir  of  a  Throne  ; 
From  three  (  Jiri'Hian  names  lo  one  Sir-name  unknown, 
With  a  lyler  nulcli-nurse,  now  the  iMoUici-'b  rnilkV  l'omc, 

Libera  Xi  s,  &c. 

There  was  oue  from  tlie  2d  part  of  the  same  Collection,  be- 
giiiiiiiig— 

Fron^  immoderate  fines  and  defamation, 
From  Braddon's  merciless  snhomation, 
Ai\d  from  a  bar  of  assassination, 

Li.herri  nos,  Dom'me. 
From  a  body  that'^  F,n;j.li?b,  a  niir.d  tlsat  is  French, 
From  a  Lawyer  that  scolds  like  an  oyster  wsnch. 
And  Irmn  tlie  new  Bonner  upon  the  Bench, 

JAi/era  nos,  Dominc,  3<c. 

Mr.  Hone  rcatl  n^any  others  in  the  saliie  spirit.     There  was  on« 
which  he  had  oiiiilted   to  mention  in  regulitr  ^rder,  v.  hich  he  should 
now  mention,     it  was  a  parody  on  our  Litany,    by  Ben  Jonson,  ia» 
his  play  called  Cynthia  s  Rcveh. 

Anio.  From  Spanisii  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irps,  and  ail  affecLed 
liuoiuurs, 

Chorus — Good  Mercury,  defend  os. 
Pha.  From  secret  friends,  sweet  servants,   loves,  doves,  and   suth   phan« 
tastique  immuurs, 

Chorus — GoofJ  Mercury,  defend  us. 
Amo,  From  slahbiuL'  of  annes,  ilap-drugjus,  heakhs,  wliili'es,  and  all  such 
swaggering  humours. 

Chorus — Good  Mercury,  defend  us. 
Pha,  From    waving   fannes,   coy   glances,   glickes,  cringes,   and    all   suclr 
simpring  humours, 

CtiORUS— Good  Mercury,  defend  us. 
Ain,(t.  From  making  love  t)y  attorney,  courting  ol   |)upptts,   and  pnying  for 
new  acquaintance, 

Chorus— Good  Mercury,  deliver  u>,  &c. 

This,  tlie  plav  said,  was  "  acted  first  in  1600,  by  the  then  children 
of  Queen  Eliz<ilje!h's  chapel,  and  allowed  by  tlic  m:ist<M-  ef  the  revels  ;" 
so  that  in  those  dc^ys,  lien  Jonson,  who,  from  his  wort.s,  was  evidently 
a  man  of  rectitude  as  well  as  genius,  did  not  tiiink  it  nnbeeominK  io 
write  a  pa'.ody;  nor  did  a  Queen,  who  wus-  scn.puious  in  rerjuiiing, 
respect  to  I'linps  estu'-lished,  think  it  unlit  to  be  rccilcJ,  even  before 
herself,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 

Mr.  Hone  read  other  parodies  on  the  Litany;  one  of  whi-jh  he 
produced  illustrated  by  a  coloured  print  of  y  Nobleman,  who  was 
ire|>rescntcd  to  have  composed  it,  as  follows : — 
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LITANY. 

O  ArisTockacv!  Government  (livinc!! — liavc  mercy  upon  us  misCFablQ 
place-men. 

O  Aristocracy,  Government  divine,  6ic. 
Stars,  Garters,  and  Promotions,  proceeding  troni  aristocracy,  and  power, 
liave  mercy  upon  us  miserable  place-men. 

Stars,  Garters,  and  Promotions,  ^'c. 
Remember  not  onr  offences,  nor  tlie  offences  of  uur  t'ore-tathors  when  in 
office, — neither  take  from  us  our  pliices  or  pensions.     Spare  u*;,  aristocracy — • 
spare  the  creatures  tliou  hast  raised,  and  be  not  angry  with  t!>y  servants. 

Aristocracy,    spare   us. 
From  all  democracy,  and  newrfangled  doctrines, 

Aristocracy,  deliver  us. 
IVom  fish->vomcn,  mobs,  and  lamp-posts. 

Aristocracy,  deliver  ns. 
Prom  national  assemblie.s,  national  guards,  and  national  cockades, 

Aristocracy,  deliver  us. 
From  people  who  judge  for  tliemselves,  and  pretend  to  the  rijihts  of  man. 

Aristocracy,  deliver  us. 
From  Tom  Paine's  rabble  and  inflammatory  pami)li!eis, 

Ariitocrarv,  deliver  ns. 
From  the  insertion   of  paragraphs  foreign  to  thy  laws,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  general, 

Aristocracy,  deliver  ns. 
From  all  revolution  meetings,  and  C«  Jra  club?, 

Aristocracy,  deliver  us. 
from  all  investigations  and  reforms, 

Aristocracy,  deliver  us. 
We  place-men  do  beseech  thee  to  hear  us — O  aristocracy — and  that  it  may 
please  thee  to  govern  the  cJiurch  in  l/tinc  otcu  wni/, 

Aristocracy,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  ns. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminalc  the  head  of  our  governor,  and  make 
it  rich  in  understanding. 

Aristocracy,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 
That  it  may  please  thcc  to  bless  and  preserve  tiie  governor's  wife,  and  keep 
from  her  all  uncbaritableness, 

Aristocracy,  wc  beseech  thee  to  licar  us. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  shower  down  tat   livings  on  .ill  rii;hteons  jinsKira 
of  the  church,  so  that  they  m;iy  enjoy  every  luxury,  and    by  their  preachuig 
and  living  shew  it  accordingly, 

ArisKtcracy,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  preserve  for  our  use,  the  kindly  f,-uits  of  the 
cartli,  and  all  the  g'nne  thereof,  so  that  no  other  may  enioy  them, 

Aristocracy,  we  b^'seecii  thre  to  hear  ns. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  protect  su<  h  as  p.rc  in  power,  Imtli  in  chnrcb 
and  state;  to  raise  up  them   tli;!t  fall;  and  (iiially,  to  beat  down  /J/rwerx, 
■curates,  and  shoplu^pcrs,  beneath  our  'cet, 

Ari-tocracy,  we  beseech  thcc  to  hear  us, 

lie  produced  another,  of  still  later  date,  printed  on  a  half-sheet^ 
S^mJ  sold  at  three  halfpence,  entitled, 

THE    POOR    MANS    LITANY. 

From  four  pounds  of  Bread,  at  Si\teen-pcncc  price. 

And  Butler  at  Eiirhteen,  though  n!.t  very  nice, 

And  ChectC  a.  a  tslnllingj  though  j^naw'd  hy  th«^  mice, 

jCi'^i/d  l^vd,  deliver  t^a!; 


PmiD  stRle  Clod^.  of  tJeef,  at  a  Sliiliing  a  poan  Jy 
W<iix:li,  in  sumracr,  with  fly-bluws  and  ma<»g()ts  aboilrtd, 
iOr  dried  by  the  wind,  and  scarce  fit  for  a  hound. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  ur. ! 
From  the  Tax  Upon  Inconu'.  invented  by  Pitt, 
Tl.ouf^h  the  Crc'OtOnes  contrive  to  hjse  uotliing  by  i(, 
YcL  we  who  liave  little  are  sure  to  be  bit. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  u  , ! 
From  T.1XC-,  Assess'd,  now  rais'd  at  a  nod, 
Wliile  luspectors  rule  o'er  us  with  their  iron  rod, 
And  expect  lioniage  paid  tlicm  like  some  demi-tiod, 

CU.iod  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 
From  Forcstallers,  Retjraters,  and  all  that  cmVd  train. 
Who,  to  -jweli  out  their  ba^^sj  will  lioard  up  the  ijrain, 
Against  vviucli  we  cry  out  wiih  our  iniiiht  and  main. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 
Froui  a  Wd'.l^liouse  wlicre  hun'.'tr  and  poverty  rage, 
And  disliiU'tMii's  a  stranger  to  birth,  Sfx  or  aj^e; 
Lame  and'  Blind,  all  must  work)>  or  be  coop'd   in  a  caijc, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  J 
FiOm  six  in  a  bed  in  those  manbions  of  woe, 
^V'ilere  noihins;  but  licards,  nails,  and  vcriuin  do  grow, 
And  from  piciiiug  of  Oakum  ri  cellajs  below, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  uSj? 
From  Stickini^s  of  Deef,  old,  witiiciM,  and  tough, 
Bread,  like  Saw-dust  and  Bran,  and  of  that  not  enough, 
And  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  our  BulV, 

Good  Lord,  delivcv  us ! 
l~roni  the  tantalized  si^lit  of  viewing  the  Great 
Lii\Liri(jusly  rolling  in  coaches  of  state. 
While  thousands  are  starving — fuv  something  to  eat. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us:S 
Fii-m  fcaits  and  rejoicings,  ye  Glutton",  abstain,  ' 

Siiivc  tliie  bI<>ssHigs  you  boast  of  liut  give  the  Poor  pain, 
Aird  of  wiiich  one  and  all  so  louilly  Complain, 

Good  Lord,  deliv<*us! 
■Hut  these  Burthens  rf  niovM,  then  ii-,;iit'd  we'll  pray, 
Ijoi!)  the  young  and    the  old,   tiie  giave  and   the  !:^y — 
"  May  ific-  Jlukrs  be   happy,  and   lue  to   lie  grey;" 
iltjoice  then,  je   nritou",  that's  our  Jubilee  day. 

We  bfcsecch  iJi(;e  to  hoar  us,  Good  Lord! 

Mr.  Hone  said,  that  having  shewn  ihiit  parodios  were  not  necee- 
fcurily  disiespeclful  to  the  work  parodied,  and  that  tliey  had  be^n  uni- 
formly allowed,  h^  should  now  shew  that  his  did  not  deserve  to  be  madfe 
an  eviceplion  to  the  gcperal  ruii".  In  doing  this,  he  snid,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  rebut  a  charge  in  this  infonnulion,  of  seditiously 
tibeiliiig  the  Prinrn  llcgtnt,  the  House  of  Lords,  a/id  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  here  Le  felt  a  little,  and  only  a  little,  embarrassed.  His 
difTindLv  p.'-oci't-ded  fruiii  his  Conceiving  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Oentleinvii  of  the  jury  might  be  opposed  to  his  own.  But  here  the 
dilTiculty  wa*!  trit^mg,  becuuse  be  was  sure  that  prejudices  were  fast 
wearing  awiiy;that  men,  ab  th^y  iolennixed  more  kindly,  respected  the 
conscienl!ou;3  opirtions  of  each  other;  and  believing,  as  be  did  nioet 
sincerelv,  that  opinions  wholly  oppised  to  his  views  were  honestly 
entertained  by  most  respectable  raid  worihy  men,  he  also  bcliei/ed  that 
such  men  would  give  him  credit  for  as  much  honesty  in  his  perouasioiis, 
^ud  ihas  each   would  tolerate  the  other.     lie   iJueieXore,  from  a  Jory 
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of  enlightened  meichaats  of  tl)e  City  of  London,  cldimcd  tli-eir  protec- 
tion of  his  right  to  express  his  opinions,  ojpobed,  as  he  jniaginrd  they 
m  ght  be,  to  their  own  ;  tind  lie  v/as  persuaded,  lliat  just  and  liberal  feel- 
ings would  rnUy  in  the  hearts  of  his  Jurymen,  and  that  they  would  dt> 
unto  him  as  ihey  would  that  men  should  do  unto  them. 

Mr.  Hone  then  proceeded  to  remaik  upon  the  several  passages  of 
the  Litany  which  Avas  the  suhject  of  prosecution,  selecting  such  as 
appeared  to  give  most  oflence  to  the  political  gentlemen  who  &v)ught, 
under  the  guise  of  religion,  to  effect  a  political  object  in  his  ruin,  J  lis 
Parody  prayed  our  delivery,  1st.  from  "an  unnalional  l)el)t;"  2d. 
from  'unmerited  Pensions*,"  3d,  frimi  "  Sinecure  Places  ;"  4lh.  from 
*'  anextravagant  Civil  List;"  and  5th.  from  "  utter  starvation,"  Now, 
as  to  the  iirst,  how  few  were  they  who  doubted  that  many  debts  had 
been  contracted  by  guv  rulers  for  purpubes  by  no  means  national.  P)Ut 
good  Ministers  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  promulgation  of 
such  things.  No  governiiif.nt  could,  indeed,  have  so-much  reason  to 
fear  any  thing  as  the  effects  of  such  a  prosecution  as  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  in  this  instame,  in  consequence  of  the  frank  eN|)res&ion  of  his 
niind.  Then  as  to  unmerited  pensions,  that  was  not  to'  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  reward  of  pul)lic  servants  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
really  performed  their  duly,  upon  the  bench  or  elsewhere,  but  to  those 
■who  derived  fortunes  from  the  public  purse,  v;ithont  -any  public  service 
whatever;  and  how  many  such  men  were  to  be  found  in  England  !  Of 
the  "  extravagi.nt  Civil  List,"  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any 
ihipg ;  nor  of  "  utter  slarvalroti"  either;  for  no  one  acquainted  with 
London,  or  any  of  the  great  towns  in  the  country,  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  could  require  any  information  upon  that  point.  Me  had  him- 
self, iiideed,  seen  two  human  beings  who  hud  actually  expired  in  the 
streets  from  absolute  want.  But  similar  scenes  must  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  numbers  of  thoiiC  who  heard  him,  as  vveil  as  by  the  menibers 
of.thtjury.  In  every  direction  the  ravages  of  dihtress  were  visilde, 
and  most  sensibly  fell.  Next,  our  delivery  was  prated  from  the  blind 
imberihiy  of  n)inisters,  as  well  as  from  the  pride  and  Viiin-glory  oi 
warlike  esta!jli<hmenls  in  time  of  peace.  This  prayer  might  be  found 
fault  with  by  his  political  prosecutors;  hut  yet,  who  could  doubt  the 
imbecility  of  JMinislers?  lie,  for  one,  confessed  that  he  could  not. 
There  were,  lie  believed,  some  men  of  honest  purpose  anrong  the 
Ministers,  while  they  evinced  the  want  of  wisdom  ;  but  there  were 
others  connected  with  that  body,  who,  while  they  had  i-epulation  for 
talent;  had  equal  reputation  for  the  want  of  principle.  What  then  was 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  combination  of  integrity  without  talent,  and 
talent  without  integrity  ?  Nothing,  surely,  but  imbecility.  In  assert- 
ing that  implicitly,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  private 
life  of  any  man;  for,  correctly  speaking,  the  private  lile  of. a  iiian  had 
mo  connection  with  his  fitness  or  capability  fur  the  peiformance  of  the 
great  duties  of  a  Statesman.  A  man  might  be  very  amiable  towards 
Lis  family  and  friends,  and  exemjilary  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
moral  duties,  while  his  niinil  was  not  large  en-ough  lo  conceive  the 
obligations  which  attach  to  the  character  (»f  a  Slatesman,  l"he  mind 
of  a  good  pi  ivate  man  might  indeed  be  quite  incompetent  to  embrace 
a  Statesman's  views,  or  to  undeistand  his  duties.  A  very  good  mart 
mi^ht  lliejefoic,  from  such  iiicairucity,  {jrope  as  the  present  Minii>lefs 


tlo,  like  a  mole  in  U)e  dark^  Such  a  man  might,  notwkhstanViing  iha 
honesty  of  his  inU'iUioiis,  or  the  piinty  ol'  his  principles,  Le  wholly  iii- 
cap;iMe  of  devising  means  to  uiaiiiLHiii  the  luslre,  liie  dignity,  and  tiie 
honour  of  the  country.  FA'cry  htlle  thing  would  be  to  them  of  a  dis- 
torted importance,  as  to  aft  aniaialciile  a  grain  of  granite  was  an 
universe.  lit;  could  mean  no  reileclion,  therefore,  uiion  the  personal 
character  of  the  Members  of  the  Administration,  when  he  charged  them 
Nvith  imbecility.  Now,  as  to  the  warlike  establishnients  in  time  of  peace, 
he  put  it  to  the  Jury,  whether  such  establishments  did  not  at  this  moment 
notoriously  exist.  There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament,  no  doubt,  to  sanc- 
tion their  establishments  ;  but  this  country  had  often  witnessed  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  were  not  entitled  to  public  respect — whieh  were,  in- 
deed, in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
This  he  said,  because  he  thought  so;  and  was  it  not  better  that  he  and 
others  should  be  eacouraged  to  express  their  mind,  than  to  conceal  it, 
arrd  reserve  the  expression  for  secret  conspiracies  ?  Every  rational 
man  would  answer  in  the  aflirmative.  It  was  always  more  desirable  to 
any  considerate  man  to  be  told  when  and  where  he.  was  wrong,  than  ta 
have  the  advantage  of  such  information  withheld  from  him.  Such 
must  be  the  case  with  every  man  who  was  not  deaf  to  his  own  interest. 
For  himself,  he  could  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  should 
esteem  the  friend  who  frankly  told  him  that  he  was  wrong,  because  he 
should  thus  learn  how  to  correct  himself;  and  the  Ministers  who  did 
not  so  feel  towards  any  man  who  informed  them  of  their  errors,  must  b.e 
insensible  to  their  interest,  as  well  as  indiflerent  to  their  character.  A 
government  which  would  not  hear  the  truth  must  be  a  despotism.  He 
did  not  mean  that  calumny  should  be  tolerated,  but  that  the  expression  of 
truth  should  be  encouraged.  No  honest  men  could  have  any  thing  to 
fear  even  from  misrepresentation;  for  honesty  was  always  sure  to 
defeat  that,  whether  it  applied  to  government  or  to  individuals.  Why 
should  government  be  afraid  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  any  case  ?  Nothing, 
but  weakness  couldiifpoduce  such  fear, and  that  weakness  must  be  pitiable* 
Another  prayer  appeared  in  the  Litany,  that  the  country  should  be 
delivered  from  all  the  deadly  sins  attendant  upon  a  corruj)t  method  of 
election — from  all  the  deceits  of  the  pensioned  hirelings  of  the  press. 
But  who  could  deny  that  the  most  flagitious  corruption  prevailed  in 
the  prevalent  system  of  election  for  Members  of  Parliament,  Such 
corruption  was  indeed  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day;  and  there- 
.^fore  this  prayer  could  not  be  condemned,  unless  upon  the  ground  that 
truth  was  a  libel;  and  this  was  a  doctrine  never  recognized  by  any 
Jury  (who  were  entitled  to  judge  of  the  law),  aliiiough  generally  as- 
serted by  the  Judges.  But  for  himself,  he  could  not  conceive  how  truth, 
with  respect  to  any  puldic  act  or  public  officer,  could  be  deemed  ;4 
libel ;  and  he  hoped  the  Juiy  whom  he  had  the  honoar  to  address  would 
not  give  up  their  right  of  decision  upon  this  material  point  to  the 
dtctum  of  any  individual.  Another  prayer  appeared  in  this  Litany, 
for  our  deliverance  from  taxes  levied  by  distress — from  gaols  crowdi.il 
with  debtors — from  poor-houses  overflowing  with  paupers-  As  to  the 
first,  it  was  universally  known  that  the  greater  part  of  thd  taxes  weie 
levied  by  distress  at  the  time  this  Litany  was  published.  One  tax- 
gatherer,  indeed,  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  Flei  t  Street,  Lad  told 
laim,  that  he  had  levi'ed  more    distress  for  the  payment   of.iiwits 
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wlliiin    the    preceding    nine    months     than     he    had    done    ^ithUi 
the  sixteen  preceding  years.      When,  then,  such   calamity  existed — 
when  all  things  were  going  wrong,  where  was  the  harm  of  saying  so? 
or  was  it  not  rather  desirable  to  make  it  known?     Were  an  individual 
told  that  his  iiiTairs  were  ^oing  wrong,  his  first  object  would  be  to  cast 
up  his  accounts,  in  order  to  see  the  magnitude  of  his  danger,  and  to 
provide  some   remedy,  while   he  would  thank  the  person  who  roused 
him  to  a  sense   of  his  danger.     And  why  should  not  the  government 
he  equally  u-aleful  for  similar  information  and  excitement  to  inquiry  ? 
It  would  be  so,  if  its    members  wore  not  imbecile,  self-conceited,  and 
supine.     Then  as  to  prisons  crowded  with  debtors,  was  there  a  quarter 
of  England,  or  ii  man  in  the  country,  that  could  not    testify  to   this 
fact?     lie  himself  had  seen  the  condition  of  the  King's  Bench  prisoo- 
The  day  upon  which  he  was  conmiilted  to  the, King's  Bench  prison  in 
ronse(|uence  of  this  prosecution,  he  was  put  inside  the  gate,  and  found 
himself,  within  the  walls — at  liberty  to  go  where  he  liked  for  an  abi- 
ding place.     At  length  he  applied  at  the  door  fOr  the  tipstafl"  by  whom 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  in,  requesting  to  know  where 
he  was  to  get  a  lodging?     In  consequence  of  this  application  he  was 
conducted  to  the  cotrec^-rooni,  v;here  alone  he  could,  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  prison,  find  any  sort  of  decent  accommodation.     Such  was 
ihe  statement  to  him  at  the   time,  and  such  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
tlie  fact.    At  the  coftee-room  he  took  up  his  abode  as  a  boarder;  for  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  three  shillings  a  night  for  sleeping 
in  a  room,  in  another  part  of  the  prison,  with  three  other  persons. 
This  inconvenience,  which  he  most  sensibly  felt,  both  in  person  and  in 
pocket,   was   inevitable,  from   the    extremely  crowded    state'  of   the 
prison.     Another  proof  of  the   crowded  state  of  our   prisons  he  had 
lately  seen  at  Maidstone,  wbero  a  prison,  to  occupy  fourteen  acres  ot 
ground,  was  n:*arlv  ci>irpleted,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  provide  accoxn- 
modation  for  the  miserable  prisoners  of  the  county  of  Kent,  in  addition 
to  that  aflorded  by  the  county-gaul.      With  respect  to  the  overflow  of 
poiw-liouses,  i'e  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  that 
point,  as  every  Gentleman  of  the  Jury  must,  no  doubt,  be  competent, 
from  his  own  experience  and  information,  fully  to  decide  the  truth  of 
that  allegation.     The  next  prayer  of  this   publication  was  as   to  "  a 
Parliament  chosen  only  by  one-tenth  of  the   people — taxes  raised   to 
pay  wholesale  iiutchers  their  subsidies — false  doctrines,   heresy,   and 
schism — conspiracies  against   the  liiierty  of  the  people,  and  obstacles 
tiirown  in    the  way  of  our  natural  and  coijsliuilional  rights."     That 
Parliaments  were   not   chosen   by  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  people 
>Vas,   he  apprehended,  an  indisputable  fact.     He  himself  had  been  for 
the  most  part  of  his  life  a  housekeeper,  and  yet  he  had  never  enjoyed 
the  right  of  votir,g  for  a  member  of  liie  House  of  Commons.     'I'his  he 
must  and  ever  should   cttnsider  a  gieat  grievance.     He,  and  others 
f#nilarly  circumstanced,  were  no  doubt  told  that  they  were  represented 
xhiiKiVti  as   some  class.     But  this  was  a  mere  delusion,  only  aggra- 
vating the  unjust  privation  <if  his  light  by  an  insult  to  his  understand- 
ftig.     Then,  as  to  human  butchers,  in  what  other  light  were  those  ta 
he  regarded  who  let  out  tijeir  subjects  to   be  shot  at,  or  to  shoot  at- 
otiiers  for  hirer     Talse  doctrines   were  surely  chargeable  upon  those 
who  sanctioned  those  notions  ot"  "  iejjitinriate  right/'  which  weru  in- 
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(Ponslstent  with  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  this  countiy.  But 
6uch  doctrines  were  to  be  expected  from  those  ministers  who  ^verc 
inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  who  disregarded  the  example 
of  the  noble  Sully,  the  great  minister  of  that  truly  great  sovereign 
Henry  IV.  who  said,  in  the  spirit  of  real  benevolence  and  princely 
duty,  that  his  utmost  ambition  was  that  every  peasant  in  his  domi- 
nions should  have  each  day  a  pullet  in  his  pot.  The  existence  of  con- 
spiracies against  the  liberties  of  the  people  was,  he  observed,  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  suspension  and  re-suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  The  next  prayer  to  the  government  was,  "  that  ye  spend  not 
extravagantly  the  money  raised  from  the  production  of  our  labours,  nor 
take  for  yourselves  that  which  ye  need  not."  This  was  surely  not  to  be 
condemned,  especially  after  government  had  sanctioned  the  scandalous 
Lisbon  job,  in  which  INIr.  Canning  took  from  the  public  purse  no  lessr 
than  .^14,000  fordoing  nothing,  in  a  situation  in  which  his  predecessor, 
who  had  something  to  do,  received  only  .€6000.  Yet  this  deduction 
from  the  public  purse,  at  a  period  of  dire  distress.  Ministers  made  for 
-this  most  improper  purpose,  and  INIr.  Canning  accepted  the  bribe 
without  the  excuse  of  necessity,  for  his  means  were  ample.  Did  not 
snch  a  transaction,  amidst  a  thousand  others,  justify  an  allu^sion  to 
public  money  spent  extravagantly,  and  given  to  those  who  needed  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hone  then  adverted  to  the  mode  of  prosecution  by  information, 
which  was  adopted  against  him,  and  said,  that  vhe  Statesmen  who 
effected  the  Revolution  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  abolition 
of  this  practice,  though  the  stipulation  appeared  not  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently fulfilled.  The  whole  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Ad- 
ministration had  his  total  disapprobation,  and  therefore  he  commented 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  parodies.  Their  measures  were 
those  of  little  men  of  little  minds;  their  measures  were  the  objects 
of  his  contempt,  and  the  men  themselves,  as  ministers,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  pity.  It  was  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  be  ever  from 
that  quarter  beard  any  thing  accidentally  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try, and  thence  he  was  gratified  by  the  declaration  of  tiie  Attorney- 
General  on  the  preceding  day,  that  he  held  in  equal  estimation  alb 
classes  of  Christians,  no  matter  what  were  their  particular  forms  of 
worship. 

Mr.  Hone  said,  he  was  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  he  was  ofryid 
of  tiring  the  Jury,  whom  he  most  respectfully  and  sincerely  ihpnked 
for  their  patience.  If  they  required  it,  he  would  go  tlirough  every  sup- 
plication to  our  Rulers  in  the  parody,  to  sbev/  that  what  he  said  he  was 
justified  in  saying — that  it  was  ti  ue,  and  not  libellous — that  if  there 
was  ridicule,  those  who  rendered  themselves  ridiculous,  howtver  high 
their  station,  had  no  rigljt  to  cry  out  because  they  were  ridiculed.  He 
?nfeHf/ci  to  laugh  at  them.  They  were  his  vindictive  prosecutors,  and 
his  hypocritical  persecutors ;  and  laugh  at  theni  he  would,  till  they 
ceased  to  be  the  objects  of  his  laughter  by  ceasing  to  be  Ministers.  He 
expressed  a  willingness  to  expound  the  whole  of  the  parody,  in  order 
to  remove  the  imputation  of  libel,  if  the  Jury  thought  it  necessdry  ; 
but  perhaps  the  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  the  parts  he  had  read 
W'HiId  be  sufficient.  The  Crenilemen  of  the  Jury  would  take  the  parody 
With  t^m,  and  consider  it  coolly  at  their  leisure,  and  draw  ihtir  own 
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conclusions,  -whether  he  proceeded  through  the  whole  or  not.  Mr. 
Hone  was  resuming,  when  he  was  stayed  by 

A  JuRYMAl^. — It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  read  any  further;  w« 
are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Ho^^E  said,  Gentlemen,  I  thank  ye. — He  was  glad  on  many 
accounts  to  liear  the  Jury  were  satisfied,  and  would  trouble  the  Jury  but 
a  sliort  time  longer.  He  never  intended,  by  these  parodies,  to  excite 
ridicule  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  none  bnt  the  weakest  men 
could  honestly  suppose  so,  and  e\en  they  did  it  without  consideration. 
His  intention  was  merely  political.  It  was  done  to  excite  a  laugh. 
Was  a  laugh  treason?  Surely  not.  "  The  lean-face  Cassivs  never 
laughs."  The- learned  Judge  who  tried  the  cause  yesterday  (Mr,  Justice 
Abbott)  had  said,  that  to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  was  pro- 
fanation. Let  Mr.  Attorney-General  look  to  this;  for  he  found  that 
he  had  made  a  free  use  of  this  hallowed  name  at  the  late  trial  of  Mr. 
Wooler.  When  he  made  this  allusion,  he  begged  to  assure  the  learned 
Gentleman  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  any  notion 
that  in  the  e.\tracts  from  the  Attorney-General's  speech,  which  he 
was  about  to  read,  the  name  of  God  was  introduced  in  any  other  way 
than  that  which  might  be  done  in  an  earnest  and  rapid  delivery.  But 
the  Attorney-General  had  made,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Wooler's  trial,  the 
following  expressions  ; — • 

"  There  are  some  persons  who  suppose,  or  choose  to  state  they  suppose, 
that  persons  filling  the  situation  which  I  fill  {God  knows  unworthily)  are 
servants  of  tiie  Croun." 

<'  The  prosecution  is  not  instituted  on  my  own  judgment  (for  God  knows 
that  is  weak),  but  in  concurrence  with  that  of  my  learned  friends." 

"  If  any  man  can  doubt  that  the  defendant  meant  this  as  a  libel  upon 
Ministers,  Gor/ defend  my  understanding." 

"  If  lie  did  not  mean  to  violate  the  law  of  the  country,  in  God*s  name  let 
Jiim  shew  it." 

♦'  If  he  can  sliew,  by  a  preceding  or  following  sentence,  that  this  is  not  the 
meaninfi  intended  to  he  expressed,  in  the  name  of  Hetjren  let  hitn  do  it," 

*'  God  knows  a  great  rieal  of  m.y  life  has  been  spent  in  public." 

"  Gw/ forbid  that  it  should  be  said  the  highest  and  lowest  man  are  nofc 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

<'  Thank  Cud,  the  richest  and  the  poorest  man  are  equally  protected." 

Mr.  Hone  begged  to  remind  the  Attorney-General  of  what  he  had 
stated  yesterday  respecting  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  reveren- 
tial awe  which  ought  to  be  entertained  for  them.  One  of  these  com- 
rnands  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain ;"  but  it  appeared  that  the  learned  Gentleman  himself  had  broken 
this  commandment.  lie  was  sure  that  the  learned  Gentleman  had  no 
intention  of  breaking  the  commandments,  or  degrading  sacred  subjects, 
and  therefore  he  was  morally  absolved  from  the  consequences  of  the 
impression  which  such  irreverent  appeals  to  the  Deity  might  produce. 
The  defendant  absolved  him  from  any  intention  of  taking  God's  name 
in  vain,  and  he  wished  the  same  construction  to  he  put  on  the  parodies 
which  he  had  written. 

He  concluded  by  imploring  the  Jury,  if  they  thought  him  ca- 
pable of  sending  forth  the  publication  with  the  intent  attributed  to 
Inm,  to  find  him  gviltyj  but  if,  as  he  anticipated,  they  disbelieved 
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that  he  had  published  with  such  an  intention,  then  he  relied  on  a  ver- 
dict of  Not  Guilty.  His  politics  was  his  crime  ;  and  if  he  were  guilty, 
the  real  libellers  were  those  who  instituted  the  prosecution  against 
him,  for  their  punishment  should  precede  his.  Why  did  Mr.  Canning 
escape,  if  he,  Wm.  Hone,  were  guilt}'  1  The  ministers  knew  they  had 
among  them  those  who  had  gone  "  unwhipped  of  justice."  The  Right 
Hon.  George  Canning  was  the  man  represented  iu  Gilray's  graphic 
parody  on  the  ?scent  of  Elijah,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  as  holding 
forth  bis  arms  to  catch  the  mantle  falling  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was, 
like  Elijah,  mounting  in  his  chariot  to  the  skies.  He  thanked  the 
Jury  for  their  patience;  every  thing  he  valued  in  life  was  in  their 
hands — his  character,  his  reputation,  his  subsistence.  He  asked  from 
them  no  mercy,  he  wanted  only  justice.  If  they  thought  he  published 
the  parody  with  the  intent  attributed  to  him,  then  let  him  be 

*'  Lash'd  for  a  rascal  naked  through  the  world." 

If,  as  his  conscience  told  him,  they  thought  otherwise,  then  they 
would  send  him  home  to  his  family  instead  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison. 

Mr.  Hone's  address  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  to  a  quar- 
ter past  five  o'clock.  He  was  about  to  call  evidence  to  prove  that  h« 
stopped  the  circulation  of  the  parodies  when  he  found  they  were  con- 
sidered offensive ;  when 

The  Attorney-General  rose,  and  submitted  that  evidence  of 
stopping  the  publication  could  not  be  received  in  a  case  where  the  mere 
fact  and  intent  of  that  publication  were  to  be  considered. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  are  right  as  to  the  rule  of  evidence. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  on  the  verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not 
Guilty.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  take  this  evidence  as  a  circumstance 
to  be  considered  in  mitigation  of  punishmmt,  if  the  defendant  should  be 
convicted.  This  may  be  a  convenient  way  of  taking  the  evidence  for 
him,  as  he  might  be  put  to  the  expence  of  affidavits  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, if  it  were  now  rejected. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  merely  adduce  it  to  shew  how  soon  I  stopped  th« 
publication. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — That  will  not  do  away  the  offence,  though 
it  may  be  a  very  considerable  mitigation  of  the  punishment. 

The  Attorney-General. — In  that  light  I  can  have  no  possible 
ebjection  to  its  being  received. 

Benjamin  Grimsen  deposed,  that  he  was  the  defendant's  shop- 
man at  the  time  the  sale  of  the  parodies  was  stopped  by  order  of  de- 
fendant. Witness  entered  into  defendant's  service  at  the  beginning  of 
January  last,  at  which  time  the  sale  of  the  parodies  was  very  consi- 
derable. They  were  indeed  in  the  highest  sale  at  the  time  they  were 
stopped.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  application  for  them  both  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  by  booksellers,  after  the  sale  was  stopped.  It 
was  stopped  on  the  22d  of  February.  There  were  about  SOOO  sold 
altogether. 

The  Attorney-General. — We  admit  the  defendant  stopped  his 
own  sale  on  the  22d  of  Eebruary. 

Mr.  Hone. — I  am  obliged  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  would 
rather  the  Jury  should  take  it  from  thenaouth  of  the  witness. 
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Wm.  M*T)0NNEiL  deposed,  that  he  was  the  shopman  of  Mr.  Hone, 
and  held  immediatply  Skicoeederi  Benjrmiin  Onmsei) ;  that  he  was  never 
alli'wed  to  stll  Wilkes's  Catcclusm,  alihoiigh  several  pei>ons  a[)phed  to 
hiin  for  it;  some  ol  iho-^e  apphcants  ha\iug  tendered  half-a-crnwi)  mid 
mdje  fnr  a  copy  of  it,  while  one  offered  a  pound  note.  To  a  question 
from  the  lodge,  witness  answered  that  he  entered  into  the  detendaiil's 
service  about  the  be^iinning  of  April  last.  He  was  cautioned  against 
selling  any  of  these  parodies. 

Lord  ELLENBOKoyGH. — Then  you  had  them  in  the  shop? 

Witness. — No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — What  do  you  mean  hy  being  cautioned?— 
a  caiit'on  would  be  supcrHuous,  if  ihe  parodies  were  not  there. 
.  The  Wunoss.^ — Large  sums  were  ofiered.     I  could  have  got  a£l  for 
one ;  and  the  caution  was,  lest  a  stray  one  should  be  picked  up  in  runa- 
maging  tVie  shelves. 

George  Butler,  of  Castle  Street,  in  the  Borough,  deposed,  that 
he  called  at  the  di^feiidant's  house  about  April  last,  with  a  vipw  to 
purchase  some  copies  of  Wilkes's  Puliticui  Catecliisvi,  but  that  the  shop- 
man, as  well  as  the  defendant  himself,  lefused  to  let  hiin  have  any; 
that  this  refusal  served  to  interrupt  a  fritudship  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, which  he  had  had  with  the  defendant, 

Mr.  HiTCiiiNGS  deposed,  that  he  applied  in  vain  at  the  defendant's 
shop,  about  the  beginning  of  March  last,  for  copies  of  the  parodies, 
including  Wilkes's  Cattdmm:  that  he  did  not  know  any  thin^  about 
those  parodies,  until  he  heard  of  their  having  been  prosecuted,  and  then, 
from  curiosity,  he  became  anxious  to  see  them. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  to  reply.  He  said,  that  the  consi- 
deration of  this  case  had  occupied  so  much  time,  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  compress  what  he  had  to  say  into  as  little  compass  as  possible. 
The  defendant  had  alluded  to  some  e.\pressions  which  he  supposed  had 
fallen  from  him  on  a  former  occasion.  In  speaking  of  toleration,  the 
defendant  had  supposed  that  he  held  in  equal  esteem  and  veneration 
men  of  all  professions  of  religion.  7'his  was  a  mistake  :  what  he  had 
said  was,  that  if  a  man  was  a  Christian,  though  his  uiode  and  form  of 
worship  might  diflTer  from  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  yet  if  he  performed  his  duty  towards  his 
God,  and  believed  in  the  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  be 
held  that  man  ni  estimation  and  regard,— not  in  equal  estimation.  As  to 
the  allusion  to  his  having  taken  the  name  of  God  in  vain  on  a  former  . 
trialj  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  accuracy  of 
therep'-rt;  but  if  Mr.  Hone  could  derive  any  advantage  from  his  ad- 
mission, he  was  free  to  say,  that  he  had  much  blamp  to  take  to  him- 
self for  making  too  free  an  use  of  the  name  of  his  Pvlaker  in  attesting 
the  sincerity  ol  th?  opinions  he  vvas  then  delivering.  Tins  he  confessed 
vvits  wiong;  for  he  hoped  thai  all  persons  would-  remember  that  th« 
great  Mr.  Bovle  never  uttered  the  n^me  of  God  without  a  pause,  at 
tl)e  same  time  shewing  his  reverence  by  the  obeisance  of  his  body. 
But  this  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  impro- 
piietv  of  one  man  could  not  be  an  excuse  for  that  of  .another.  As  to 
thi^  liling  of  an  information  ex  u/Jicia,  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land;  . 
it. bad  I'een  part  of  the  common  law  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was 
fecoguued  by  the  stati>lelaw.    The  subject  did  not  pass  over  without 
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great  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  great  men  of 
that  day  redressed  such  abuses  as  they  thought  i(  quired  rtdre§s. 
There  having  been  a  right  to  file  informations  by  the  Master  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  private  peisons  having  made  use  of  him  to  create 
vexatious  proceedings,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  4lh  of  William  HI. 
reciting  those  facts,  and  tiansferring  and  confining  the  power  to  the 
Attorne\-General.  He  dtnied  that  the  defendant  had  any  ground  of 
complaint  on  account  of  the  delay,  which  had,  in  fact,  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  shew  all  reasonable  indulgence.  It  was  for  them  to  consider 
whether  this  were  a  libel,  and  whether  the  intention  of  the  publisher 
was  to  piDduce  those  consequences  which  must  result  from  it.  The 
defendant  had  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lime  in  stating 
that,  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  parodies  had  been  published 
on  the  Scriptures*  This  fact,  however  to  be  lamented,  afforded  no  jus- 
tification ;  many  of  those  parodies  which  he  had  read  to-day  were  pro- 
fane, were  impious,  were  libellous.  'Witht)ut  meaning  to  detract  fronoi 
the  debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  Martin  Luther,  he  must  say,  that  he 
had  profaned  the  Holy  Writ.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Boys. 
And  as  to  the  other  parodies  of  later  times,  by  whomsoever  written, 
they  were  profane,  and,  being  profane,  were  the  subject  of  prosecution. 
The  Scriptures  should  be  looked  upon  with  a  sacred  eye,  and  never  be 
used  for  secular  purposes.  Equally  objectionable  would  it  be  to  apply 
obscene  tunes  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  even  the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts. 
But  these  points  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  case,  as  the  prints  which, 
the  defendant  had  exhibited.  He  (the  Attorney-General)  had  selected 
the  defendant  for  prosecution  because  he  had  taken  the  lead  in  these 
recent  parodies.  The  defendant  asserted,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
wrong ;  but  we  must  judge  by  the  actions  of  mf  n  ;  and  what  he  charged 
was,  that  no  man  could  read  this  woik  without  seeing  that  it  must 
lessen  that  sacred  regard  and  reverence  which  every  Christian  ov^ed 
to  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  If  any  man  were  to  parody  the 
prayers  of  any  of  the  sectaries  of  the  Church,  supposing  them  to  be 
consistent  with  Chiistian  worship,  he  would  commit  an  offence  against 
religion.  If  the  doctrines  urged  by  the  defendant  to-day  were  to  be 
established  in  a  court  of  jubtice,  it  would  produce  such  an  inundatioa 
of  blasphf  mows  pul^lications  as  nothing  perhaps  could  check.  He  savr 
from  the  title-page  that  the  defendant  liad  published  several  tracts  of 
a  similar  nature,  which  were  to  be  had  at  his  shop,  in  order,  no  doubt, 
that  there  might  l>e  a  collection  of  parodies  like  those  which  he  had 
read  to-day.  He  sliould,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  declare,  that  h* 
should  not  have  been  fit,  nor  our,ht  he  to  have  been  suflTered  to  have 
retained  his  situation  a  moment  inuger,  as  the  law-otFicer  of  the  public, 
if  he  had  not  followed  up  these  prosecutions.  He  called  himself  the 
law-officer  of  the  public,  because  he  stood  there  as  counsel  and  prose- 
cutor for  the  sake  of  preserving  reverence  and  awe  for  religion  and  the 
sacred  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Take,  said  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Jury,  this  Prayer  Book  and  this  paurphlet,  compare 
them  together,  and  I  have  no  douht  you  will  say  that  the  latter  was 
intended  to  bring  the  former  into  contempt.  I  have  done  ni)  duty;  I 
leave  you  to  do  v«>ur's. 

Lord  El  LE\  BO  ROUGH  then   proceeded   to  charge   the  jury.     They 
ifV9ui(i  r«vtfUect  the  «vid«nc6  they  had  keard  on  the  part  of  the  «!«• 
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leadant,  that  he  had  stopped  the  circulation  ©f  this  work  on  the  27tfc 
of  February ;  but  when  he  told  them  this,  it  was  no  matter  of  consi- 
deration on  the  question  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty.  Every  maa 
might  endeavour  to  do  away  his  offence  by  a  sort  of  reparation : 
he  had,  however,  had  the  painful  duty  of  sitting,  when  the  crime 
of  forgery  was  brought  before  him,  in  cases  where  the  money  had 
been  sent  back;  but  so  little  had  this  been  attended  to,  that  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  liad  been  enforced.  The  fact  which  the 
defendant  had  proved  could  only  have  effect  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. The  information  charged  that  this  was  an  impious  and  profane 
libel:  it  was  a  libel  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  that 
ever  came  from  the  hands  of  men:  it  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  even 
before  the  Protestant  form  of  worship  was  established;  and  to  bring 
this  into  ridicule,  to  endeavour  to  write  down  the  Litany,  was  impious 
and  profane.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  such  intention  ;  but  the 
law  considered  that  every  man  intends  that  which  he  has  done.  The 
smallness  of  the  price  for  which  these  works  were  sold  only  accelerated 
the  sale,  and  increased  the  danger.  One  offence  could  not  be  justified 
by  another  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  aggravation  to  say,  that  persons 
had  done  so  before,  and  thence  to  add  to  the  number  of  offenders. 
Amongst  all  the  parodies  which  the  defendant  had  read,  he  could  not 
find  any  that  bore  any  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  present. 
The  Litany,  and  all  the  forms  of  prayer,  were  in  our  statute-books,  as 
much  as  the  law  of  inheritance,  which  gives  to  a  son  the  estate  of 
his  father.  Lord  Hale,  venerable  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
character,  as  for  the  profundity  of  his  learning,  had  declared,  as  the 
Attorney-General  had  told  them,  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  If  this  publication  were  not  to  ridicule 
religion,  let  them  take  it  with  them,  and  see  what  other  purpose  it  could 
answer.  To  raise  a  laugh— a  laugh  at  whom,  if  it  were  not  at  religion  ? 
The  last  passage  in  the  work  seemed  to  be  the  worst ;  for  there,  instead 
of  the  solemn  and  impressive  words,  "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all  evermore ;"  it  said,  "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
George,  and  the  love  of  Louis  XVIIl.  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Pope,  be  with  you  all  evermore."  The  defendant  had  adverted  to  many 
grievances  that  did  not  exist.  The  right  of  filing  informations  ex  oficio 
was  expressly  saved  to  the  Attorney-General  by  the  statute  of  William. 
And  as  to  granting  copies  of  the  information,  in  what  instance  had 
such  copies  ever  been  granted  to  any  subject  of  the  realm  ?  Did  the 
defendant  wish  a  particular  law  for  himself?  He  said  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  charge  to  which  he  had  to  plead.  What !  did  he  not  publish 
this  work;  and  how  /could  he  not  know  what  the  charge  contained  ? 
Then  what  other  grievance  had  he  to  complain  of?  Was  it  that  he 
was  discharged  upon  his  own  recognizance?  It  was  now  for  them  to 
consider  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty.  Different  persons,  it  was 
said,  had  published  similar  things.  As  to  going  up  to  the  time  of 
Martin  Luther,  Boys,  and  so  on,  the  habits  of  those  times  were  totally 
diflerent;  the  first  scenic  performances  were  mysteries  or  representa- 
tions of  incidents  in  Sacred  Writ.  Luther  himself  was  not  very  tem- 
perate when  he  was  engaged  in  controversy.  There  were  many  things 
•a  the  parodies  which   have  been  read  that  must  be  conaidered  as 
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profane  and  impious ;  but  this  of  the  defendant  transcended  them  all 
in  magnitude.  He  would  deliver  them  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he. 
was  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do;  and  under  the  authority  of 
that  act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God,  he 
pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane  libel.  Believing 
and  hoping  that  they  (the  Jury)  were  Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt 
but  that  they  would  be  of  the  same  Opinion. 

(His  Lordship,  who  appeared  much  oppressed  with  indisposition 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  trial,  delivered  his  charge  in  so  faint 
a  tone,  that  it  was  scarcely  audible  beyond  the  Bench.) 

The  Jury  then,  at  a  quarter  past  six,  retired  ;  at  eight  they  returned; 
end  their  nanles  having  been  called  over,  the  foreman,  in  a  steady 
voice,  pronounced  a  verdict  of — NOT  GUILTY. 

The  Court  was  exceedingly  crowded ;  and  as  soon  as  the  decisioa 
was  heard,  loud  and  reiterated  shouts  of  applause  ensued.  His  Lord- 
ship called  upon  the  Sheriffs  to  preserve  order;  but  the  expression  of 
feeling  was  so  universal,  that  all  interposition  was  impossible.  The 
crowd  then  left  the  Court,  and,  mixing  with  the  multitude  in  the  hall 
and  in  the  passages,  communicated  their  feelings  with  their  news,  and 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  applause  filled  the  avenues,  and  were  echoed 
through  Guildhall  and  King-street,  which  were  extremely  crowded. 
Never,  indeed,  was  a  greater  degree  of  public  interest  excited  upon  any 
trial.  The  Court  was  crowded  throughout  the  day ;  and  for  several 
hours  before  the  Jury  retired,  Guildhall  was  as  fall  as  upon  the  assem- 
Llage  of  a  Common  Hall.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  result  of 
this  important  trial  cannot  be  described.  Before  his  Lordship  left  the 
Court,  he  asked  the  Attorney-General  what  case  he  would  take  next. 
The  Attorney-General  replied,  that  he  should  take  next  that  which  stood 
next  in  order- — "  The  King  against  Hone,  for  the  Smccurists  Creed." 

Mr.  Hone  endeavoured  to  leave  the  Court  privately ;  but  he  was 
recognized  by  some  persons  in  the  Court,  who,  in  their  exultation,  were 
forgetful  of  the  great  fatigue  he  had  undergone  during  his  trials  on  this 
and  the  preceding  day.  He  was  pressed  upon  by  innumerable  greetings, 
and  hands  shaking,  and  was  desired  on  all  sides  to  get  into  a  coach;  but 
this  he  positively  declined,  and,  almost  overpowered  by  the  eagerness  of 
salutation,  escaped  into  the  Baptist-Head  Coffee  House,  Aldermanbury  ; 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  friends.  After  having  taken  some  slight 
refreshment,  he  walked  home,  unrecognized,  to  his  anxious  family.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  much  indisposed,  and  apparently  too  much  exhaust- 
ed to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  defending  himself  on  the  third  Trial, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Attorney-General  and  Lord  EllenborougU 
for  the  next  morning,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  on  an  ex-ufficio  informa- 
tion for  publishing  a  third  Parody,  entitled,  The  Sinecitrists  Creed. 

Juat  published,  uniform  loith  this — Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  FIRST  TRIAL  of  WILLIAM  HONE,  before  Mr.  JUSTICE  ABBOTT, 
for  publishing  a  Parody,  called  WILKES'S  POLITICAL  CATECHISM. 

In  the  Press — Price  One  Shilling, 
THE  THIRD  TRIAL  of  WILLIAM  HONE,  on  a  third  Ex-Officio  Informa- 
tion,   for   publishing  the    SINECURISTS'    CREED,   being   a   Parody    on    iht^ 
JithuHasian  Creed. 

Pruite<l  a«tl  Pvblislied  by  and  for  \V.  HOSE,  6Tj  Old  Bailey,  ^oudon. 


PUBLISJHED  BY  WILLIAM  JlONE,67,OLD  BAILEV. 


A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  STANZAS, 
I/i  Octavo,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE  LAMENT   OF    IllE    EMERALD  ISLE. 

BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,   ESQ. 

"  Loveliness  was  around  her  as  li^nt.      She  saw  ♦he  youth,  and  loved  him.     Her  blue 
eyes  roll'd  on  him  in  secret,  and  sh     blessed  the  cbiff  of  A'orven," 

"  Thou  hast  left  no  son,  bnt  thy  name  shall  live  in  sons — 

"  Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now,  thou   who  wert  so  »rpnt  before." 

OssrA> — Songs  of  SeJtna, 

*^*  This  beautiful  Poem  is  handsomely  printed  from  the  Mannscript  Copy 
transmit  led  for  that  ptnpcse  by  Mr.  Phi;Ups,  at  Dublin^  to  the  Pub- 
lisher; ivith  a  Preface,  and  remarkable  Dedication  to  a  Distinguished 
Personage,  by  the  eloquent  Author. 


Ahn,  price  Shpepre  each — 
LIFE    OF    THE    LATE   LAMENTED   PFINCESS    CHARLOTTE;    tlic 

©Ri^ER  OP  Succession;  tlie  Chance  oi  Jekome  Nap  leon  btcoiniufi;  K.i.,^',  &c.  &c. 
With  Engravings. 

AUTHENTIC  PAI?TICULARS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE  AND  HER  INFANT;  wui,  KMs;iaviM..s. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE;  witl  a  Folding  Plati 
«f  the  Grand  Burial  Procession  lu  8t.  George's  Cljapel,  Windsor,  and  an  illustrative 
Vigiutte. 

MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  LEOPOLD;  will.  Portraits. 


ilTr,  iPIjilUps's  i?peefl)e5» 


A  COLLECTION   OF    SPEECHES,   BY   CHARLES    PHILLIPS,  Est. 

Barrister  at  Law  in  Ireland.     In  ONE  VOLUML  OCTAVO— Frite  Four  Shillings  boards. 

l he  foil  w'mc  mai/  he  had  sitiglij  : — 

SPEECH  (N  GUTHRIE  t    STERNE,  for  Adultery.     6cl. 

Ma.  PHILLIPS  8  LETTER  to  rlu  EDITOR  o'  th.  EDINBURGH  RE- 
VIEW, AVith  tiif  CRJ IIQUE,  verbatim,  on  Mr.  Pliili:i.s\  Spr.ch,  and  a  Preface.    6d, 

TWO  SPEECLES  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  (QUESTION.     6d. 

SPEECH  IN  O'MULLAN  v.  M'KOIIKILL,  t"..,  D.m. . union ;  embracing, 
amonffsi  other  topics,  luiti.'^atiou,  (he  Lihe.iiti  of  the  Pi  ess,  and  Toleration.    6rf. 

SPEECH  IN  CONN  vGKTAN  v.  i)}LLON.  at  lluscinmon,  lor  Seduction.  6rf. 

SPEECH  IN  CREIGHTON  v.  TOWNSEND,  t"  >  Scdnction.     6d. 

SPEECH  on  rlu-  Drtliroiitm.nt  of  NAPOLLON,  the  S'ate  oi  IRELAND, 
the  Dangers  of  ENGL A\)>.  ;md  the  Necpssily  of  imnic'H.ate  PARLIAMENTARY  RE- 
FORM, dHivpr,.d  at  LlVl.K  W)0|,,  'Ust  Oct.  1816;  nnd  a  Poem  b>  hii.     6rf. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  S  HISTORICAL  CHAR  VCTl^^H  OF  NAPOLEON,  itc  6d. 

SPEECH- LIEUT.  BLAKE  ».  WIDOW  WILklNS      Od. 

SPEECH  IN  BROWNE  v.  BLAKE,  lor  Adultery,     brf. 

•«*  Tu  prcurnl  garbled  and  incorrect  substitutions,  orders  for  the  above  should  particularly 
express  "  HoNt's  Editions." 

BUONAPARTE-PHOBIA  .  CUHSLNG  MADE  EASY  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacii\;  a  Dial. lojiie  between  D  .  SLOP,  I'tc.  in  wliich  arc  in'rndnced  the  appicved  terras 
rcgidarly  s.rved  up  forsomf  t'  if  |i,.--t,  'ii  inany  if-spcctable  familich,  with  the  ba'akfaat  ap- 
par.JHs.  BY  THE  DISMISSED  EDITOR  OP  '  TIM,  rPvlES,"  the  well-koown  Quiiek 
•f  the  Day.     liiu^lrated  by  a  Por(rai»t  of  NArokEON,  a«  /(6  naip  it«    if. 


WILLIAM  HONE'S  Publications,  67,  Old  Bailey, 

MAJOR  <  AKTWRIGHTS  LETTS^FS  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR;  contain, 
le  ,\u  Analysis  and  Sew  Cl:i<s,ticaf '(iii  of  flu  Slate  of  jlie"^  Representation  and  the  House  of 
3oiii!i.<'iis.     In  F'our  Nu^ibcrs,  price  Ticu-Pcncc  each. 

Mil  WHiTJiREADS  L4TTER  JJAYS  AND  DEATH,  developing  the  causes 
^hicl»  kt!(l  to  it.  With  a  Memoir  of  him,  and  the  Genuine  Report  of  the  Inquest,  published  n* 
iriier    I'lse.     1 4.  6^. 

TRIB^'TES  lo  theMfmorvof  Mr.WHITBREAD;  bv  eminent  public  writers,  1*. 

SENTIMENTS  OF  RESPECT  TO  Mr.  VVHITBREAD.    2d. 

ME]MOlRS     ■  Mr.  SHE!.  iDAN.  with  ;in  estimate  of  his  Cliariicter  and  Talents.  6rf. 

NVPOLEON     \.N1)  THE  BOURBONS,  a  highly  interesting  Pamphlet.   6d. 

THE  AGE  OF  CIVILIZATITON:  a  w.,rk  desiizncd  to  indicate  and  proinnte  the 
rogri's>i  ot'l'u  liin  p.-i  tfcnon,  bv  .K/iiN  BONE.  Authorof  the  Essiiyson  Economical  Banks, 
?hicli  I'^d  to  t.iO  psi  ibi'siimeut  of  So-vins;  Banks,  &c.  This  Number  includes  the  Regulations 
f  the  Ecoiiom.cal  b  nk      In.      N.).  11.  and  11  L  6.'/.  each. 

CRUKLTIKS  uF  THE  ALGERINES,  contnininir  Facts  ami  Information  of  a 
^.)^(  inierpit  iisr  n.iuire,  diilv  aiitnenficat.-d,  by  Capt,  WALTER  CilOKER,  R.  N.  with  a 
er\  n' nt  Engriviiijr.     fi''. 

NAPOLEON   AND  THE  SPOTS  IN  TEE  SUN;  or,  the  R t's  WALTZ, 

.nd  who  waltzfii  wiih  I'iiii — and  nherr,  A  Poi»fiCiil  I'^light,  with  Notes  Variorum.  By 
UNTAX  bI,;flOPHl  L    F.S.A.  0'  The  notes  are  abundantly  curious  and  whimsical.)  \s.6d. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ,  — .  An  Exuaordinar^  Potui,  ascribed  to  a 
'ersonasje  "f  itif  iiiffhest  (Xfiiral  talint     6rf. 

TF'E  MINISTER  AND  THE  MAYOR;  or  St.  Prtcr7;er.ws  St.  Paul.  APoem. 
Jy  tiic  Author  of  The  Kegenfs  Bomb  Unc.iven-d. — "  1  p'ofrst,  in  t'e  name  of  the  Abbey- 
/hurch  '.if  St.  Peter,  W'sifiiinstt-i'.   ig.i  n  i  >uch  a  proceedi^s;  hriiifr  di.iwn  into  precedent  *'  1*. 

ALL  LORD  BYRON  S  POEMS,  ON  HIS  DOMESTIC  CIRCUMSTANCES, 
£c.  "  Fare  the  Well," — "  A  Sketch  from  Private  Life,"  &c.  in  all  NinePoem^;  conriuding 
lith  a  P<i(.  1.1  of  1 12  lines  by  his  Lordb'iip  in  nu  other  CoHftinn.   Twenty-Third  I'Idition.    1*. 

*«*  Ciiuni.ru  Ord&ts  should  txprrss/ij  f/e  given  fin  "  HONI'l'S  Gmuine  Edition  of  all  Lord 
iyri'ns  .VVfp  Putms,  Price  Is" — J '  I  otheis  are  spurious,  and  incomplete  copies  from  this. 

A  SKF.TCH  FROiVi   PTBLIC  LIFE,  will,  »  Weep  not   t.-r  me!"  &c.     Is. 

POETICAL  ADDRESS  TO  LORD  PATRON,  bv  Mrs.  HEN   ROLLS.  6rf. 

AN  ELABORATE  INVESTIGATION  ini<  tlr  Cse  of  ELIZABETH  FEN- 
CING;, the  Extraordinary  Facts  di  covered  since  her  Execution;  the  Official  Report  of  her 
tin^ulai  Trial,  With  cnpiims  Nods;  Strictures  on  the  Prosecutor  s  Apo.iiecarv,  &c.  &c.  By 
'OHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D.    And  30  Original  Litters  written  by  her  whilst  in  Prison.  6s.  m, 

Coloureti  CartraturejE;,  hy  Mr.  g.  cruikshank. 

THE  ROYAL  SHAMBLii,S;  or  tlie  PrOL'ress  of  L(-!.ntirnacy,  and  Re-establish- 
lent  of  Religion  and  Social  Order.  A  New  and  Elaborate  '>rand  Processional  Caricature, 
n  a  Plate  'ii  inches  wide,  handsomely  coloi'red.    THREE  SHILLINGS. 

BAGS  NODLE'S  FEAST;  <.r  r!„-  Partitum  and  Rp-uio,,  of  TURKEY!  A 
^Ew  B4LL4D,  fo  inded  on  Fart— with  Ttvo  lllustrat.ve  CARICATURES.    2?. 

LOUIS  XVIII.  CLIMBING  THE  MAT  DE  COC  VGNE,  or  S-aped  Pole, 
o  bear  otF  the  Imperial  Crown.  Th'ia  celebrated  Car'cutnri',  privately  rirciiated  at  Paris, 
ontains  15  Distinguished  Characters,  Views  of  St.  Helena,  the  Massacres  at  N  smes,  &c.   2s. 

FA'ST  COLOURS;  or,  the  R.yal  Launiies.s  washing  Bonty's  Court  Dresses.     Is. 

CngrabeD  portraits. 

LORD  BYRON — An  a(i'sir;bl''  L^Kti.tss,  'or  liu  Porffoii'i,  for  framing,  or  td 
•ind  up  wV>h  any  Edition  of  Lord  Byron's  Works.     ONE  SHILLING. 

NAPOLlvQN  AS  HE  NOW  IS-A>tc.  Dmd.     Enyiaved  by  Keimerly.     Is. 

NAP0LL;0N,  a  C'>l<Hired  u  hole  Icniitli.  With  bis  Decree,  ubolishing  the  Slave 
["rade— and  Extracts  from  Speeches  in  Parliament.     Dedicated  to  Mr.  WILBERFORCE, 

iiWALETTE,  NEY,  and  LABEDOYERE.  in  one  .E  i'j;raving.— Labedovere 
is  he  appeared  .-if  the  moment  of  his  Exerution — Ney;  the  supplicatioHs  of  whose  faithful 
Consort  for  h'.s  Life  were  incessanf,  ilioiigii  in  vam — Lavali-tte's  is  a  most  striking  Like- 
less  of  him  when  his  heroic  wife  planned  and  etTected  Ids  IC.^cape,  the  day  btfore  his  intended 
ICveciition,  and  remained  in  Prison  in  his  stead.  Engraved  b;)i\.  R.  Cook,  from  the  scarce 
Drtginal  Engraving,  of  which  this  i»  a  far-simile,  and  whicli  was  suppressed  at  Paris  as  soon 
IS  pid)lished.     2v.     u4  t<ie fine  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  4a-.    , 

SIR  ROBIiRT  WILSON,  m  tin;  Uniform  of  a  Britisli  General,  with  his  various 
Drders.     From  an  Or'ginal  Miniature.     Is. 

MADAME  LAVALETTE,  in  the  Dress  wherein  her  Husband  escaped.     &(1. 

THE  NUPTIAL  PORTRAITS— PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  AND  PRINCE 
LEOPOLD,  married  at  Carlton  House,  May  2,  1816,  hand,ome!>  l.ngravrd  by  John  West, 
.Tom  an  Original  Drawing,  then  taken  bv  peimission.    2s.— Fine  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  is, 

WILLIAM    NORRIS,   RrvVrxto  ai  ive  in   iron,  in  a  Cell  in  Bethlem.      Is. 

ELIZABETH  PENNING,  si^pictitd  from  the  Lil'c,  an  Icorrcc  (ed  bv  M:niature» 
lakea  before  sbe  liveU  ia  ^r,  Tcbxjer's  Family,  and  by  her  Corpse  after  her  E.\eeution.  U* 


SUBSCRIPTION   FOR  MR.   HONE. 

At  a  MEETING  of  the  FRIENDS  of  the  LIBERTY  of  the  PRESS 
and  TRIAL  Ly  JURY,  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Mon- 
day, December  29,  1817, 

Mr.  WAITHMAN  in  the  Chair, 
Resolved  unanimously, 

1.  That  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  one  of  the  dearest  rights  and  proudest  dis- 
tinctions of  Englishmen,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with,  and  wholly  depen- 
dent   on  the   purity    of   the  Trial  by  Jury. 

2.  That  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  sacred  and  constitutional  right  of 
Trial  by  Jury  has  never  been  more  demonstratively  proved  than  by  the  recent  pro- 
secutioiis  and  honourable  acquittals  of  Mr.  William  Ilone. 

3.  That  Parodies  on  Scripture  having  been  written  and  published  by  Martin 
Luther,  the  Father  of  the  Reformation,  by  Dignitaries  of  the  Cliarcb,  and  by  other 
eminent  and  learned  personages  down  to  the  present  time,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  exception  taken  to  the  parodies  of  Mr.  Hone  by  the  present  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  was  to  answer  political  purposes  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

4.  That  a  hypocritical  prostitution  of  Religion,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  ita 
defence,  when  used  by  corrupt  Statesmen  as  a  mask  for  political  persecution* 
must  ever  be  held  by  all  sincere  Christians  as  the  worst  profanation  of  its  sacred 
name. 

5.  That  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced and  conducted,  that  the  real  object  of  Ministers  was  not  to  protect 
Religion,  but  to  crush  an  apparently  defenceless  individual  who  had  exposed  their 
political  delinquencies,  to  stitle  public  discussion,  to  destroy  the  Liberty  of  ibe 
Press,  and  to  uphold  existing  abuse. 

6.  That  tiie  extensive  knowledge,  the  varied  [talents,  the  manly  intrepidity, 
the  energy  of  mind,  and  the  unshaken  perseverance,  which  enabled  Mr.  William 
Hone  so  dauntlessly  to  resist  the  reiterated  assaults  of  Ministerial  persecution, 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  every  friend  to  constitutional  freedom. 

7.  That  a  subscription  be  now  opened,  and  that  the  money  which  may  be 
subscribed  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  to  be  used  in  such  way  as 
»hall  appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  Mr. 
Hone  and  his  family. 

8.  That  the  following  Gentlemen  be  of  the  Committee — Alderman  Goodbe- 
here,  Alderman  Thorp,  Robert  Waithman,  Joseph  (lurcombe,  William  Sturcb, 
Samuel  Brooks,  William  Williams,  William  Teasdale. 

9.  That   Robert  Waithman,  Esq.  be  the  Treasurer. 

10.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  for  his 
spontaneous  offers  of  co-operation  with  the  Gentlemen  originating  the  Subscription, 
ki  strict  conformity  with  a  life  of  pure  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

11.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  hereby  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson,  for  his  manly  and  successfnl  struggle  in  correcting  the  corrupt  system  of 
packing  Juries,  which  has  contributed  so  essentially  toward  the  present  triumph; 
and  especially  for  the  gratuitous  advice  and  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Hone  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  prosecutions,  affording  a  rare  example  to  his  profession  of  zeal, 
independence,  aiid  disinterestedness. 

12.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Lord  Cochrane,  for  his  zealous 
enileavoursi  on  the  present  occasion. 

ROBERT  WAITHMAN,  Chairman. 

13.  That  tlie  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Waithman,  for  his  cob- 
duct  in  the  Chair,  and  for  his  exertions  upon  all  occasions  to  suppoi^t  the  eavse 
ef  liberty. 

W.  STURCH. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Robert  Waithman,  the  Treasurer,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars ;    Alder?nan  Thorp,  Aldgate   Hitjh-street ;    Robert  Carter,  Minories; 
Joseph  Ilurcoinbe,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  William  Teasdale,  St.  Paul's  Church' 
yard;  Samuel  Brooks,  Strand;  and  Alexander  Galloway,  High  Holborn. 

*^*  The  Proprietors  of  several  Independent  COUNTRY  NEWS- 
PAPERS, considering  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Public  Frfss  has 
been  essentially  promoted  by  Mr.  Hone's  exertions,  have  most  hand- 
semely  opened  Books  for  Subscriptions  at  their  respective  Offices,  and 
voluntarily  in  their  Journals  promoted  ihe  object  which  the  Committee 
have  in  view.  Sums  so  subscribed,  as  well  as  those  procured  by  the 
spontaneous  kindness  of  other  individuals  in  the  country,  who  are  de- 
sirous (f  contributing  by  their  exertions  to  the  future  welfare  of  Mr. 
Hone  and  his  Family,  may  be  transmitted,  as  often  as  convenient,  to  Mr. 
Waithman,  the  Treasurer,  or  lo  either  of  the  other  Gentlemen  authorized 
to  roceiue  Subscriptions  iit  Jjiotiden. 
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THIRD  TRIAL 

OF 

WILLIAM   HONE, 


ON  AM 


^x=(Bt^tio  Xnfotmation* 


AT  GUILDHALL,  LONDON,  DECEMBER  20, 1817» 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  AND  A  SPECUL  JURY, 


FOR  PUBLISHING 


A    PARODY 


ATHANASIAN    CREED, 


"  THE  SINECURIST'S  CREED/ 


LONDON  : 

PRINTED  BY  &  FOR  WILLIAM  HONE,  67,  OLD  BAILEY  3 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 


1818. 


PRICE  OA'f  SHILLIJ^a, 


TO  THE  READER. 

This  account  of  my  third  Trial  has  been  delayed 
because  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  by  very  numerous 
calls  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  I 
could  not  sit  down  for  a  single  hour,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  arrange  it  for  the  press. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  I  have  received, 
by  the  post  and  otherwise,  various  marks  of  attention, 
which,  from  want  of  time,  I  have  been  unable  to 
acknowledge.  I  hope  that  as  diis  is  the  real  ground  of 
my  silence,  I  may  for  the  present  be  pardoned.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  will  write  to  all  individually,  who 
kindly  notice  the  results  of  my  late  Trials. 

It  being  suggested  that  to  this  account  of  the  Trials 
should  be  added  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  in  my  behalf,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  print  a  Report  of  the  Speeches  at  that  Meeting, 
with  a  List  of  the  Subscribers  annexed. 

W.  HONE. 
Jan.  22, 1818. 


HONEYS  REFORMISTS'  REGISTER ; 

This  Work,  written,  conducted,  and  published  weekly  by  William 
Hoke,  and  concluded  just  before  bis  prosecutions  were  revived,  contains 
much  inforruation,  connected  with  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  It  has  ail  the  proceedings  in  his  case  before  his 
three  Triiils  j  and  fomis  a  large  8vo.  volume,  price  Eight  Shillings,  in 
boards.     There  are  only  250  copies  remaining. 

NOTE. 

*.)(.*  The  Proceedings  against  William  Honk,  before  his  Trial, 
being  the  particulars  of  his  An-est ;  his  refusal  to  Plead  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Jiench  ;  Commitment  to  Prison 5  his  Motion  in  Court  to  be  dis- 
charged, which  was  refused ;  his  being  J)rought  up,  and  compelled  to 
plead  ;  and  his  final  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Reformists'  Register,  and  may  be  had  separate,,  to  bind 
up  with  these  Trials^  price  Ten-pence. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY,  AND  LIBERTY  OF  THE 
PRESS, 

Jest  Published  in  8vo.  price  Sixpence,  to  bind  up  with  the  tbree  Trials 
of  William  Hoxe, 

The  PROCEEDINGS  at  the  PUBLIC  MEETING,  Dec.  29,  1817, 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  WILLIAM 
HONE  to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  which  Itf  has  been  placed  by 
being  selected  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  as  the  object  of  their  Pro- 
secution ;  Mr.  \\'ArnniAN  in  the  Chair ;  with  the  Resolutions  and  the 
JSPEECIIES  of  Mr.  Waithman,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Alderman  Thokp, 
BIr.  Perry,  Mr.  P,  Walker,  liORD  Cochrane,  Mr.  Charles  Pear- 
son, Mr.  SrrKcn,  and  Mr.  Woolkr.  Also,  the  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
received  iroiu  time  to  time,  with  all  the  Names,  Mottoes,  &c. 


THE  THREE  TRIALS  OF  WILLIAM  HONE; 

Wi:ii  the  Proceedings  at  the  Public  Meeting,  may  now  be  had  in  oikc 
A'olnme,  complete,  price  Pour  Shillings,  in  exti'si boards. 


THIRD  TRIAL. 


THE  KING  agamst  WILLIAM  HONE, 

ON  AN  EX-OFFICIO  INFORlViATiON,   FOR  PUBLISHING  A  PAROt>Y 
ON  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED, 

ENTITLED, 

«  THE  SINECURlSrS  CREED." 


At  Gnildhail,  London,  on  Saturday,  December  20,  1817,  at  the 
London  Sittings  after  Michaelmas  Term. 


BEFORE  LORD  fiLLENBOROUGH  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY. 


On  tlie  night  of  Friday,  the  19th  of  December,  1817,  immediateiy 
after  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  on  the  trial  of  the  second  information 
•against  Mr.  Hone,  for  the  Parody  on  the  Litany,  it  was  settled  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  trial  of  the  third 
information,  for  the  parody  on  the  Alhanasian  Creed,  should  commence 
the  next  morning ;  yet  it  was  believed  on  aU  liands,  that  the  third  in- 
formation would  not  be  then  brought  on  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  generally 
supposed  it  would  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  most  obvious  reasons 
were,  that  as  two  verdicts  had  been  given  for  Mr.  Hone,  by  two  differ- 
ent Juries,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  could  Avith  no  good  gi-ace  put  him 
upon  his  trial  a  third  time ;  and  further,  that  fatigiied  as  he  had  been, 
by  long  previous  anxiety,  and  the  exertions  of  t^vo  successive  days — On 
the  first  of  which  he  spoke  near  six  hours,  and  on  the  second  near  seven 
hours — it  would  be  indecent  to  bring  him  into  Court  a  third  time, 
without  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  and  calculate  upon  the  previous  ex- 
haustion of  his  bodily  strength  for  that  success  which  they  could  not 
hope  for  while  he  retained  it. 

However,  it  being  understood  on  the  following  morning,  Saturday, 
December  20th,  that  the  third  information  would  really  be  tried,  the 
avenues  of  the  Court  were  crowded  at  an  earlier  hour  than  on  the  two 
former  days,  and  public  curiosity  was  at  its  height.  The  Sheriffs, 
City  Marshals,  and  an  increased  body  of  peace-officers,  were  in  attend- 
ance. At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  Attorney  General  appeared  in  Court, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  youth  (Mr.  Hone's  brother)  brought  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  books  than  before,  which  he  placed  in  order  on  the 
table  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Hone  himself  did  not  arrive  till  half  an  hour 
aftenvards.     He  appeared  exceedingly  ill  and  exhausted. 

At  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  Lord  EUenborough  being  seated  oo 
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the  bench,  Mr.  Law  stated  tliat  the  prosecution  was  the  King  against 
Hone,  on  an  ex-offich  information ;  and  proceeded  to  call  over  the 
names  of  the  Jury.  Though  the  Court  was  crowded  to  excess,  the 
most  profound  silence  prevailed. 

Only  seven  Special  Jurymen  attending,  the  Attobney-Genebal 
prayed  a  tales. 

The  Attorney-General  challenged  William  Gkeen,  one  of  the 
talesmen  who  served  on  the  J  ury  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Hone  immediately  rose,  evidently  labouring  imder  great  indis- 
pc^ition,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  recollect  himself. 
A  moment  after,  he  said  he  objected  to  that  peremptory  challenge  of  a 
common  juror,  and  required  the  cause  of  it. 

The  Attorney-General  observed,  that  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
challenge,  without  assigning  any  cause,  until  the  panel  was  gone 
through.  If  there  did  not  then  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  number  to  form 
a  Jury,  he  should,  if  called  upon,  state  his  reasons  for  challenging  any 
individuals. 

Lord  Ellenborcugii  said,  the  Defendant  might  in  that  case  call 
upon  the  Attorney-General,  but  no-t  before — that  he  believed  was  the 
rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Hone  was  at  this  time  sitting  down,  and  appeared  extremely 
agitated. 

Lord  Ellenborougii.-— I  believe,  Mr.  Hone,  you  have  not  heard  the. 
observation  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Hone  replied,  that  he  did  not  distinctly  hear  it. 

His  Lordship  repeated  the  words,  and  assured  the  Defendant  that  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  any  legal  objection  that  appeared  material  to 
bis  defence. 

Mr.  Hone.— I  am  thankful  to  your  Lordship. 

The  Attorney-General  challenged  J.  Matthkws,  merchant. 

Mr.  Hone  again  rose  to  object  to  the  challenge. 

Lord  Ellenborough  repeated  the  assurance  he  had  made,  and  the 
Defendant  sat  down  evidently  seriously  indisposed~-he  was  much  con- 
vulsed. 

A  gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  sat  near  the  Attorney-General,  having 
made  some  remark  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hone,— 

The  Attorney-General  addressed  his  Lordship.  MHiat  he  had  to 
state,  he  said,  did  not  arise  from  a  wish  on  his  part  to  postpone  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court ;  it  arose  from  a  very  different  source.  Mr. 
Hone  appeared  to  be  very  unwell ;  and  it  had  been  just  suggested,  that 
a  delay  of  the  proceedings  might  be  necessary,  in  consideration  of  his 
probable  inadequacy  to  enter  upon  his  defence  with  the  full  command 
of  those  energies  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
This  was  a  ground  of  postponement  thai  could  by  no  means  be  contro- 
'verted. 

Mr.  Hone." -I  make  no  request,  my  Lord 

The  Attorney-General. ---The  Defendant  certainly  appeared  un- 
able to  make  any  great  physical  exertion  5  and  as  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  full  control  upon  so  serious  an  occasion,   the  postpone- 
ment might  be  desirable. 
Mr.  Hone  said,  he  was  thankful  for  the  offer  of  indulgence.     He 


«»ertamly  felt  much  agitation,  but.  it,  was.  not  agitation  ofi  mind.  H^ 
was  merely  exhausted  from  tiie  eli'ort  of  the  day  before  In,  a  little* 
time,  he  hoped  to  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  enter  upun  his, 
defence. 

Lord  Ellenborougm. — Mi".  Hone,  you  will'  now  make  a  prudent* 
and  discreet  election ;  for  if  the  trial  begin,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  put  at 
stop  to  it. 

Mr.  HoxE. — My  Lord,  1  make  my  election  to  proceed  now,  if  your. 
Lordship  pleases. 

The  following  most  respectable  gentlemen  were  then  sworn  :— 


THE  JURY 


Richard  Lewis. 

Al.l  IIKD  CuI.IlS. 
JAM^S  I'KARCE. 

Fitinr.UiCK  Saxsum. 
Amuonv  Ki,sg  Newman, 

Talesmen, 


George  Morewood,  Pancras  Lane. 
George  Elwali.,  Love  Lane. 
Robert  Eugak,  reurhurch  Street. 
Daniel  EcKKNSTr.iN,  Collefje  Hill. 
James  Barry,  Cate;itoii  Strfet. 
Jamf.s  Brockbank,  Hucklersbury. 
William  Cleric,  Philpot  Lane. 

AJerc/umfs, 

Lord  Ellendorough.— The  .Tur)*  is  now  formed;  and,  lest  you 
may  suppose  that  you  can  object  to  them  hereafter,  I  must  state,  that 
you  will  not  have  such  an  opportunity.  If  you  have  any  objection, 
advance  it  now—there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  at  a  future  time. 
Should  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Attorney-General's  challenge,  you 
must  rely  on  it  now. 

IMr.  Hone. ---I  thought  there  would  be  a  futm'e  time  to  discuss  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— There  will  not.  1  rather  think  you  will 
find  nothing  in  the  challenge  to  excite  suspicion  j  but  don't  be  advised 
by  me. 

Mr.  Hone.— The  Jury  are  all  strangers  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  respectable  and  conscientious  men,  and  1  wave  the  objec- 
tion altogether. 

Mr.  Shepherd  then  opened  the  pleadings.  This  was  an  information 
filed  by  the  Attomey-General  against  the  Defendant,  for  publishing' an 
irreligious  and  profane  libel  on  that  part  of  the  Divine  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  denominated  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanusius,  with 
intent  to  scandalize  and  bring  into  contempt  the  said  Creed. 

The  Attorney-General  now  commenced  his  address  to  the  Jury, 
observing,  that  the  information  which  he  had  thought  it  a  part  of  his 
official  duty  to  file  against  this  Defendant,  charged  him  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  profane  libel  on  that  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  was  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Atlianasius.  The  tendency, 
if  not  the  object,  of  such  a  libel,  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  excite  im- 
piety and  irreligion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  might  read  it,  and  to 
bring  into  ridicule  and  contempt  the  mode  of  celebrating  Divine  wor- 
ship in  this  country.  That  Christianity  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  proposition  which  no  man  could  dtny  ;  for  it  had  been  so 
held  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history.  At  the  Refonruition,  and 
by  several  subsequent  Acts  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Eli/.a- 
betb,thc  form  of  the  national  religion  was  established.  But  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  H.  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  it  was  called,   was 
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passed,  and  provided  that  form  of  public  prayer  whith  was  inserted  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  ordained  to  be  kept  in  all  parts  of  the 
cjuntry,  as  a  record  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  in  Courts  of  Justice. 
Whatever  relaxation  from  penalties  imposed  by  this  statute  might  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  the  Act,  in  other  respects,  remained  un- 
touched, the  established  form  of  prayer  was  left  sacred,  and  was  to  be 
defended  against  all  who  sought  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  might  prevail  on  the  doctrinal  points  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  amongst  difl'erent  religious  sects,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
church  service,  as  established  by  law  in  England.  And  although  the 
law  did  not  forbid  the  decent  discussion  of  the  theological  subjects  to 
which  it  referred,  it  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  scoffed  at,  or  treated  with 
general  ridicule.  It  M'as  for  the  Jury  to  decide  whether  this  was  not 
tA.e  true  character  of  the  publication  recited  on  the  record,  and  whether 
this  did  not  amount  to  the  offence  of  libel.  There  could,  he  appre- 
hended, be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  work  :  but  it 
might  be  urged  in  the  co'irse  of  the  defence,  that  such  was  not  the 
object  of  the  author  in  jjublisbing  it.  But  he  must  take  leave  to  say, 
that  if  a  man  advisedly  did  a  wrong  act,  he  was  answerable  fer  its  na- 
tural consequences,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  reflect  upon  its  tendency 
and  nature  before  he  committed  it.  Now,  writing  and  publishing 
were  plainly  acts  of  deliberation,  in  excuse  of  which,  if  they  were 
wicked  or  unjustifiable,  it  was  impossible  to  allege  a  momentary  im- 
pulse  or  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  He  was  astonished,  indeed, 
that  such  a  pretence  should  be  employed,  as  that  the  Defendant  was 
unconscious  of  the  tendency  of  the  writing  in  question.  From  the 
number  of  books  which  he  saw  on  the  table,  it  might  be  attempted  to 
show,  that  similar  works  had  been  circulated  by  other  persons.  But 
whoever  tliey  were,  or  whatever  their  merits  in  other  respects,  he  had 
IK)  hesitation  to  say,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  san)e  offence,  and 
that  such  instances  could,  therefore,  constitute  no  justification  of  the 
Defendant's  conduct.  The  libel  in  question  must  be  judged  upon  its 
intrinsic  contents  alone,  and  not  by  the  authority  cf  parodies  equally 
offensive.  The  Attorney-General  then  read  several  passages  from  the 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Sinecurist's 
Creed,"  and  proceeded  to  show  that  those  passages  were  a  parody  upon 
many  parts  of  St.  Athanasius's  Creed,  by  reading  the  corresponding 
paragraphs.  The  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the  dissemination  of  this 
awful  system  of  impiety  would  be,  the  Attorney-General  observed, 
particularly  great  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  not  enlightened  by 
education,  and  who  were  therefore  easily  initiated  into  bad  principles 
by  publications  of  that  kind.  But  that  was  not  the  only  class  that 
would  suffer.  When  children  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  best  expectations  might  be  entertained  from  their 
mature  years  ;  but  if  they  were  not  protected  from  these  inroads,  the 
great  bond  that  linked  man  to  man  would  be  shaken,  and  there  was  no 
vice  tliat  did  not  afford  a  speedy  promise  of  becoming  greater  r.nd  more 
uncontrollable.  The  man  whose  acts  led  to  this  unfortunate  event 
must  be  responsible.  His  fault  arose  iiot  from  oversight  or  thougljt- 
Jessness,  but  from  a  ceol  deliberation.     It  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  say 
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whether  the  Defendant's  publication  was  calculated  to  have  the  im- 
pression he  described. 

Mr.  Sw.\NSEA,  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
proved  that  he  purchased  the  pamphlet  on  the  17th  February,  at  Mr, 
Hone's  late  shop  in  Fleet-street,  &c. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Perhaps  i*  may  not  be  thought  necessary  by 
the  Defendant,  that  St.  Athanasius's  Creed  should  be  read, 

Mr.  Hone  wished  it  to  be  read,  that  he  might  have  the  more  time  to 
prepare  his  defence. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— I  had  better  give  you  time  expressly  than 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  unnecessarily.  The  Creed  shall,  how- 
ever, be  read,  if  it  is  your  wish. 

INfr.  L.\w  read  St.  Athanasius's  Creed  j  after  which  he  read  the  pub- 
lication charged  as  a  libel. 

The  SINECURIST'S  CREED,  or  BELIEF;  as  usedtbrou-ho.it  the  Kingdom. 
Quicunque  vult.  By  Authority.  From  Hone's  Weekly  Conuneiitary,  No.  II. 
London:  Printod  for  one  of  the  Candidates  fur  the  Ortiee  of  Printer  to  the 
Kipg's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  Sold  by  William  Hone,  55,  Fleet-Street, 
and  tJ7,  Old  Uailey,  three  Doors  from  Lud^ate-tiill.     1817.     Price  Two-pence. 

THE  CREED  OR  BELIEF. 

^   Upon  all  suitable  occasions  may  be  sung  or  said  the  following  COI^FESSIOX' 
— upstanding  and  uncovei  ed. 

Quicunque  vult. 

WHOSOEVER  will  be  a  Sinecurist  :  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  a  place  of  profit. 

Which  place  except  every  Sinecurist  do  receive  the  salary  for,  and  do  no  service : 
without  doubt  it  is  no  Sinecure. 

And  a  Sinecurist's  duty  is  this  :  that  he  divide  with  the  Ministiy  and  be  with 
the  Ministry  in  a  Majority. 

Neither  confounding  the  Persons  :   nor  dividing  with  the.  Opposition. 

For  there  is  One  Ministry  of  Old  Bags,  another  of  Uerry  Down  Triangle  :*  and 
another  of  the  Doctor. 

But  the  Ministry  of  Old  Raijs,  of  Derry  Down  Triangle,  and  of  the  Doctor,  is 
all  one  :   the  iolly  equal,  the  profusion  coeternal. 

Such  as  Old  liagsis,  such  is  Derry  Down  Triangle  :  and  such  is  the  Doctor. 

Old  Bags  a  Mountehank,  Derry  Down  Triangle  a  Mountebank  :  the  Doctor  a 
Mountebank. 

Old  Bags  incomprehensible,  Derry  Down  Triangle  incomprehensible  ;  the  Doe- 
tor  incom|irehensilile. 

Old  Bags  a  Humbug,  Derry  Down  Triangle  a  Humbug  :  and  the  Doctor  a 
Humbug. 

And  yet  they  are  not  three  Humbugs:  but  one  Humbug. 

As  .tIso  they  are  not  three  incomprencnsibles,  nor  three  Mountebanks  :  but  one 
Mountebank,  and  one  incomprehensible. 

So  likewise  Old  Bags  is  All-twattle,-f-  Derry  Down  Triangle  AU-twattle  :  an! 
the  Doctor  All-Twattle. 

And  yet  they  are  not  three  All-twattles:  but  one  All-twattle. 

So  Old  Hags  is  a  Quack,  Derry  Dowo  Triangle  is  a  Quack  :  and  the  Doctor  is  a 
Quack. 

And  yet  they  are  not  three  Quacks  :  but  one  Quack. 

*  Triangle,  s.  a.  thing  having  tliret  sides;  the  meanist  and  most  tinkling  of  all 
KWi&ical  instri(menis  ;  machinery  used  ii>  miliinry  torUire. —  DicrioNAiiV. 

t  All-tuattle ;  Twattlc,  w.  n,  to  prate,  gabble,  chatCer,  talk  idly. — Entick'6 
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So  likewise  Old  Bh^ifaa^bcd',  Dtrry  Down  Triangle  ij>a  Fool  :  andUhts  Doctor 
is  a  Fool. 

And  y€t  not  three  Fools  :  but  one  Fool. 

For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  real  verity  :  to  acknowledge  every  Minister  by 
Bimself  to  be  Quack  and  Fool  ; 

So  are  we  forbidden  by  state  etiquette  :  to  say  there  be  three  Qu3ck«>  or  tbree= 
Fbols-- 

Derry  Down  Triangle  ii  made,  of  none  -.  neither  born  nor  be5;wtten. 

Old  Bags  is  of  himself  alone  :  a  Lawyer  bred,  a  Lord  created,  by  his  Father 
begotten. 

The  Doctor  is  of  Old  Bags,  and  of  Derry  Down  Trian^e  :  neither  made,  nor 
created,  nor  begotten,  hut  proceeding. 

So  there  is  one  Old  Bags,  not  three  Old  Bags :  one  Derry  Down  Triangle,  not 
three  Triangles  :  one  Doctor,  not  three  DoctorSi 

And  in  this  ministry  none  is  afore  or  after  the  other  :  none  is  greater  or  les» 
than  another. 

But  the  whole  three  MinUters  are  co-Charlatans  together,  and  co-Tricksters. 

So  that,  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid  :  the  Majority  with  the  Mini-Strj',  and  tb* 
Miiiiitiy  'n  the  Majority,  is  to  be  worshipped. 

He  therefore  that  will  be  a  Sinecurist,  must  thus  think  of  the  Ministry. 

Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to  his  Siiieiure's  preservation  :  that  he  also  believe 
rightly  the  mystification  of  Uerry  Down  Triangle. 

For  the  Sinecurist's  right  faith  is,  th.at  he  believe  and  confess  :  that  Derry 
Down  Triangle,  the  queue  of  the  Ministry  of  the  groat  man  now  no  more,  is  now 
both  Minister  and  Manager, 

Minister,  first  selhng  the  substance  of  his  own  country  to  this  :  Manager  scat>» 
tering  the  substance  of  this  over  all  the  world  ; 

Perfect  Knave  and  perfect  Fool :  of  unsparing  despotic  views— on  overstrained 
taxation  subsisting ; 

Equal  to  Old  Bags  as  touching  grave  Trickery:  and  inferior  to  the  Doctor  aif 
touching  his  Mummery. 

Who  although  he  be  Knave  and  Fool,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Minister. ; 

One  ;  not  by  a  conversion  of  the  Charlatan  into  the  Minister  ;  but  by-  shooting 
a  more  showy  juggler,  who  wanted,  and  still  wants,  to  he  a  Minister. 

One  altogether ;  squandering  in  profusion  our  substance :  by  votes  of  corrupt 
Majorities. 

For  as  by  power  of  Dupery,  and  our  Money,  he  makes  whom  he  will  hit  own  ;  so 
by  Intrigue  and  Cajolery,  he  is  Minister : — 
'  Who  to  talk  for  our  Salvation,  descended  to  kiss  the  Nethermost  End  of  Tally- 
bigh-ho  ;  and  rose  again  as  a  giant  refreshed  ; 

He  ascended  into  a  higher  place,  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Chair ;  from 
whence  he  shall  hear  how  those  who  being  starved, — •  by  the  Visitation  of  God/— * 
became  Dead. 

At  whose  nodding  all  Sinecurists  shall  rise  again,  and  again  ;  and  with  thei* 
voices  cry  Aye  !  Aye  !  and  the  Laureate  in  token  of  joy,  shall  mournfully  chaunt 
the  most  doleful  Lay  in  his  Works. 

And  they  that  have  said  Aye  1  Aye !  shall  go  into  place  everlasting ;  and  they 
that  have  said  No '.  shall  go  into  everlasting  Minorities. 

And  Coleridge  shall  have  a  Jew's  Harp,  and  a  Rabbinical  Talmud,  .and  a 
Roman  Missal :  and  WoUDswoRTH  shall  have  a  Psalter,  and  a  Primer,  and  a  Rf-ad- 
iii"- E  isy  :  and  unto  Souihey's  Sack-but  shall  be  duly  added:  and  with  Harp, 
.Sack-but,  and  Psaltery,  they  shall  make  merry,  and  discover  thenuelves  before 
Derry  Down  Triangle,  and  Hu.m  his  most  gracious  Master,  whose  Kingdom  shall 
have  no  end.  ' 

This  is  the  Sinecurist's  duty,  from  doing  more  than  which,  except  he  abstain 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  a  Sinecurist. 

%     Glory  be  to  old  Bags,  and  to  Derry  Down  Tri.angle,  and  to  the  Dortor. 
As  it  was  in  the  Beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  if  such  things  be,  without 
end.    Amen. 

[Hurt  endeih  the  Creed  or  Behe/.\ 


During  the  Attorney-Generars  openings,  ^wid  whilst  the  Creed  and  the 
alleged  libel  were  being  read,  Mr.  Hone  .was  occasionally  occupied  in 
making  notes,  but  he  seemed  weak,  and  not  collected  in  his  mind.  He 
was  cTigaged  in  writing  when  Mr.  Law  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
Sinccuri-t's  Creed. 

Mr.  II ox K  rose  and  stated,  that  he  was  not  quite  prepared  ^  he 
craved  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  for  a  short  time,  whilst  he  arranged 
the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  committing  to  paper  ;  his  mind  had  not 
been  quite  cool ;  he  should  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  at  farthest ;  he 
would  certainly  not  detain  the  Court  longer  than  that. 

Lord  Ellexuorougii.-— The  Attorney-General  warned  yoUj  and  ad- 
monished you,  in  the  situation  you  were  placed  as  to  health.  I  offered 
you  the  indulgence  of  postponing  the  trial,  but  we  really  cannot  hare 
delay  interposed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  If  you 
shall  wish  even  now  to  have  it  postponed,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
you  will  be  suffered  to  request  a  delay  of  the  trial ;  but  it  must  be  a 
request,  and  unless  you  make  it,  the  trial  must  go  on.  Do  ycm  make 
such  request  ? 

Mr.  HoxE  fi}!  a  determined  tone,  ondijcith  an  expression  of  countenance 
Vihich  did  not  indicate  much  respect  for  his  Lordship  personalhjj  .-—'So  \ 
I  make  no  such  request  !  CHis  powers  seemed  renovated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Court  to  give  him  time,  and  pausing  a  few  seconds,  he  said)  My  Lord 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  iury— (turning  from  the  Jury  to  Lord  EUenhorough, 
he  exclaimed  with  earnest  vehemence) ,  my  Lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
your  Lordship  here  to  day  ;  (ivith  increased  vehemence)  I  say,  my  Lord, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  Lordship  here  to  day,  because  1  feel  I  sus- 
tained an  injury  from  your  Lordship  yesterday — an  injury  which  I  did 
not  expect  to  sustain.  I  do  not  know  how  very  well  to  measure  my 
%vords,  and  yet  I  know  I  should  do  so  in  any  thing  I  have  to  remark 
upon  your  Lordships  conduct ;  but  if  the  proceedings  of  a  solemn 
trir*l,  like  that  of  yesterday,  and  this  to  day,  are  to  be  interrupted"-and 
I  say  that,  because  I  think  the  charge  your  Lordship  gave 

Lord  Ellexbobough.— -I  cannot  hear  any  observations  in  that  way 
^tiow,  on  what  passed  yesterday.     You  may  make  common  and  ordi- 
nary observations,  but  1  cannot  sit  here  to  be  attacked. 

Mr.  HoxE  (pausing,  and  looking  si^nifu:antly  at  Lord  Ellenborough) 
I  will  not  attack  your  Lordship, 

Mr.  HoxE. ---Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  will  not  say  what  his  Lord- 
ship did  on  the  trial  last  night  j  but  if  his  Lordship  should  think  pro- 
per, on  this  trial  to  day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I  hope  that  opinioa 
will  be  coolly  and  dispassionately  expressed  by  his  Lordship.  I 
say,  if  his  Lordship  should  think  proper  to  give  an  opinion,  because 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated,  his  Lordship  is  7iot  bound 
to  give  an  opinion  ;  I  repeat,  gentlemen  {most  vehemently),  by  Mr, 
'Fox's  Libel  Bill,  the  Judge  is  not  bound  to  give  an  opinion  :  the  Act 
does  not  make  it  imperative,  but  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  Judge 
whether  he  shall  give  his  opinion  or  not.  It  is  true,  there  may  be 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  difficulties  of  law,  the  explanation  of  which  re- 
quires the  opinion  and  the  intervention  of  the  Judge  ;  but  such  is  not 
'the  case  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude.  I  will  not  relate 
Sv'hat  passed  upon  my  last   trial,  but  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a 
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Defendant  askhig  the  opinion  of  the  Court  for  information,  and  an* 
swered  in  a  manner  calculated  rather  to  cause  confusion  in  bis  mind 
than  to  clear  up  the  dilhculty  ;  and  1  will  ask,  whether  such  ought 
to  be  the  conduct  of  a  person  presiding  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  An  Act 
of  Parliament  should  be  so  clear,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  and  that 
is,  that  he  who  read  it  may  understand  its  meaning,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Judge  ;  and  I  take  this  Act  to  be  so.  But  nevertheless, 
if  legal  opinion  be  desired,  there  is  the  expOiition  of  the  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  upon  it,  Mr.  Christian— -no  mean  authority  j  for  this 
gentleman  is  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  legal  knowledge,  and 
is  himself  a  Judge,  being  Chief  Justice  of  Ely.  That  learned  person, 
observing  on  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  in  his  notes  on  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries (B.  4.  p.  151,  Ed.  1/93)  says,  "  That  statute  provides  that 
"  the  Judge  ntay  give  his  opinion  to  the  Jury  respecting  the  matter  in 
"  issue,"  not  shall 

Lord  Eli.enbokough.— You  are  mistating  the  statute. 

Mr.  HoxE  (loud)-—]  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  (vehemently),  you 
are  interrupting  me,  my  Lord.  I  was  not  quoting  the  statute  ;  1  was 
reading,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  know,  to  whom  I  am  addressing 
myself,  the  Exposition  of  Professor  Christian  upon  the  words  of 

Lord  Elenborougu — The  words  in  the  statute  are  "■  shall  or  may 
give  his  opinion." 

Mr.  Hone— I  shall  read  the  statute  presently. 

Lord  ELEXB-OROuan— Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Hone  [earnestly  and  sluwly) — My  Lord,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  stand  here.  1  cannot  say  what  your'  Lordship  may  consider 
to  be  necessary  interruption,  but  your  Lordship  interrupted  me  a  great 
many  times  yestenlay,  and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more, 
and  yet  your  Lordship  did  interrupt  me  aiterwards  ten  times  as  much  as 
you  had  done  before  you  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  I 
feel  it  proper  to  make  this  observation  upon  this  interruption.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  you  who  are  trying  me  to  day.  His  Lordship  is  no  judge 
of  me.  You  are  my  judges,  and  you  only  arc  my  judges.  His  Lord- 
ship sits  there  to  receive  your  verdict.  He  does  not  even  sit  there  to 
regulate  the  trial— for  the  law  has  already  regulated  it.  He  sits  there 
only  as  the  administrator  of  that  law— to  take  care  that  nothing  in 
the  regulation  of  the  law  prejudice  the  Prosecutor  or  the  Defendant. 
I  hope  that  unless  I  transgress  the  law  I  shall  not  be  again  interrupted 
to  day— but  if  I  do,  I  crave  interruption,  for  it  will  be  necessary.  I 
hope  for  that  neceasnry  interruption,  but  then  it  must  be  necessary  in- 
terruption. If  1  transgjess  the  law,  1  shall  do  it  unwittingly.  1  tru$t 
that  J  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  then  like  a  poor  fly  in  the  web 
of  a  spider,  be  pounced  upon  and  crushed  ! 

Mr.  Hone,  resuming  his  argument,  contended  that  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill 
the  judge  was  not  bound  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  question,  whether 
the  thing  under  consideration  was  libel  or  not,  but  that  it  was  left  diS'. 
cretionary  for  him  to  do  so  or  not,  as  he  thought  proper.  His  Lord- 
ship seemed  to  think  otherwise,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
give  that  opinion.  His  Lordship  would,  therefore,  no  doubt,  pursue 
that  course  to-day— he  would  not  say  what  his  Lordship  did  yesterday, 
but  h«  trusted  hisjt'ordbhjp  to-day  would  give  bis  opiniou  cooly  and 
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"dispassionately,  without  using  either  expression  or  gesture  .which  could 
be  construed  as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  Jury  to  think  as  he  did. 
He  hoped  the  Jury  would  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
was  now  brought  to  answer  to  a  third  accusation  for  a  similar  alleged 
offence,  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General ;  and  he  came  into  Court 
wholly  unprepared,  uhless  from  such  preparation  as  he  might  have 
Collected  from  the  probation  of  his  two  former  trials.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  behaved  towards  him  most  couiteously,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  had  experienced  this  both  on  his  trial  and  previous 
to  it.  He  bad  no  charge  to  bring  against  that  gentleman.  He  did 
not  know  how  far  the  Attorney-General  acted  in  this  business  from  his 
own  private  judgment,  or  in  what  degree  he  was  subject  to  Ministers. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  the  relation  in  which  he  stood ;  but  had  he 
received  any  mtimation  from  Ministers  to  that  eitect,  he  believed  he 
would  not  thus  have  proceeded  to  bring  him  into  Court  a  third  timej 
■he  should  not  have  been  once  more  dragged  from  his  bed  to  appear 
before  a  Jury.  Before  coming  into  Court,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  thought 
he  should  not  have  been  able  to  proceed.  He  had  taken  no  refresh- 
ment since  yesterday,  except  one  glass  of  wine,  and  was  so  feeble 
last  night,  that  he  could  not  get  into  bed  without  help.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive that  notwithstanding  he  had  received  medical  aid,  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  stand  up  iu  Court :  but,  had  he  not  been  able  t6 
walk,  be  should  have  ordered  himself  to  be  brought  in  his  bed,  and 
laid  ujion  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  defence,  even  in  a 
state  of  feebleness,  which  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  now  able  to 
enter  upon  with  more  strength  than  he  had  hoped  to  possess  :  indeed, 
his  powers  \Vere  restored  in  an  extraordiaary  measure.  He  should, 
even  under  the  most  helpless  debility,  have  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of:t  culatiiig  a  publication  vvhich  was  called  a  libel,  but 
which  he  knew,  and  should  prove,  to  be  no  such  thing.  He  should 
regret  much,  if  in  the  course  of  his  trial  any  such  expression  cf  feel- 
ing should  be  manifested  as  occurred  yesterday  They  who  were 
pteseut  ought  lb  command  themselves,  and  remember  that  he  was  on 
a  trial  of  life  or  death.  Such  was  truly  the  case  j  fbr,  if  found 
guilty,  be  knevv  he  Should  receive  Sentence  for  such  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  to  deprive  him  of  health,  and  eventually  of  life.  Those  who 
interrupted  yesterday  did  what  Was  wrong,  but  it  Was  not  the  only 
wrong  to  be  complained  of.  He  had  that  morning  complained  to  the 
Sheritf  th^n  sitting  by  his  Lordship  (Desanges)  that  two  of  his  wit- 
nesses were  refused  admission  into  Court  on  the  trial  yesterday,  though 
they  produced  their  subpcenies  at  the  door.  That  little  indulgence 
might  have  been  granted  to  those  who  lived  in  his  service^  anfl  enter- 
ttained  some  friendship  foe  him,  merely  because  he  had  not  used  them 
ill.  It  was  attemj>ted  to  turn  the  laugh  which  had  been  excited  yes- 
terday in  Court  to  his  disadfantage.  It  was  attributed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  an  irreligious  feeling  occasioned  by  the  parodies  which  be 
had  published.  This  he  could  not  consider  tery  fair  j  it  had  a  tendency 
to  make  the  Jury  believe  that  this  laUgh  was  one  of  the  irreligious 
effects  as  arising  from  the  productions  he  had  published;  whereas,  it 
"Was  the  effect  of  the  ridiculous  allusions  to  las  Majesty's  ridiculous 
Ministers^  without  the  least  reference  or  thoujght  for  an  JcstaAt  respect- 
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ing  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  parody  for  which  he  was  at  prescjkt 
upon  trial,  had  been  reserved,  he  believed,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  was  the  weakest  of  the  three.  The  Attorney-General,  no 
doubt,  had  selected  t^ne  parody  on  the  Catechism  as  the  first  object  ot 
accusation,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  th» 
strongest  case  }  that  on  the  Litany  was  the  next  5  the  last  was  beyond 
comparison  the  weakest.  It  was  an  old  saying,  that  experience  made 
fools  wise.  Experience,  however,  never  made  fools  wise.  It  made 
lilenof  understanding  wiser,  but  not  fools.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
proverb,  he  shoald  not  then  have  been  a  third  time  in  Court,  after  being 
twice  acquitted  upon  similar  charges.  He  did  not  impute  folly  to  the 
Attorney-General.  On  his  part,  the  proceedings  arose  perhaps  from  an 
error  in  judgment  j,  but  there  were  others  who,  after  the  experience  ot 
the  last  two  days,  were  so  foolish  as  to  allow  him  to  be  brought  a  third 
time  to  trial,  though  the  chance  of  being  found  guilty  was  reduced 
even  to  less  than  the  proportion  of  1  to  999.  The  Attorney-General, 
neither  upon  this,  nor  upon  the  former  trials,  had  quoted  much  by  way 
of  authority  to  enforce  his  opinion.  AH  the  authority  was  upon  hif 
(j\Ir.  Hone's)  side.  It  was  contained  in  the  books  that  lay  upon  the 
table.  He  had  selected  many  passages  from  them  which  he  should 
have  occasion  to  read  once  more.  They  all  proved  that  parodies  upon 
the  Scripture  had  been  in  frequent  use  even  among  pious  and  enlight- 
ened men.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  been  mentioned 
nnd  quoted  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject  of  religion  as 
cc^nected  with  the  State.  He  was,  no  doubt,  an  honest,  wise,  upright, 
and  pious  Judge.  He  could  not  say  he  was  in  error  in  the  particular 
opinion  alluded  to  on  a  former  trial,  but  he  was  not  infallible,  and 
might  have  been  deceived  as  well  as  others.  That  pious  and  upright 
Judge  actually  condemned  to  death  some  persons  for  being  witches. 
He  might  have  been  a  great  man,  but  this  was  a  proof  that  he  was 
weak  at  least  in  one  respect.  With  respect  to  the  authorities  he  had 
<juoted  upon  the  subject  of  parody,  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  Attorney-General.  He  should,  however, 
«[uote  them  again,  and  should  tell  the  Jury  that  Maitin  Lutlier  was  a 
parodist  as  well  as  William  Hone.  I\i  the  title-page  of  Wilkes's 
Catechism,  he  had  stated  that  it  was  never  before  published;  he  after- 
wards, however,  discovered  that  it  had  been  printed  and  published 
before.  This  information  he  had  from  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  Mr. 
Adolphus,  who  came  into  his  shop  to  purchase  the  Catechism,  and 
-seeing  it  mentioned '  in  the  title-page  that  it  had  never  before  beeii.^ 
published,  informed  him  that  it  was  printed  and  published  in  the  Isyt 
Yolume  of  the  Morning  Chronhle,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  title-page  was  an  imposition.  Such  was  the  fact.  Was  Mr. 
Adolphus  in  Court,  he  believed  that  gentleman  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  it.  Truth  was  always  his  leading  principle,  as  it 
should  be  that  of  every  other  man.  He  delied  any  person  with  whom 
ke  had  the  least  dealing,  to  bring  a  charge  of  falsehood  again.-.t  him. 
With  respect  to  the  parody  on  Wilkes's  Catcciiism^  he  wrote  it  himself 
iipon  a  manuscript  Vvhich  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  a  gentleman, 
who  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  never  before  pubFiihed. 
TiiVit  gentleman  bclon|;od  to  the  pr(.>fession  of  the  law.     iia  was  » 
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regular  attendant  upon  church,  and  his  Lordship  heard  of  him  evcxy 
term  he  sat.  Whatever  might  be  the  consequence  to  himself,  no  con- 
sideration could  huliice  him  to  disclose  tlie  name  of  the  person  who 
furnished  him  with  the  manuscript  of  JVilkess  Catechism,  although  that 
person  had  not  once  called  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way  noticed  him 
since  this  prosecution.  He  was  persuaded  though,  that  if  he  conceived 
it  to  be  a  blasphemous  publication,  or  to  have  the  evil  tendency  at- 
tached to  it  upon  the  trial,  the  gentlenuni  to  whom  he  alluded  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  put  such  a  production  in  a  train  for  cir- 
culation. The  Attorney-General,  in  his  reply  on  a  previous  day,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  Litany  was  not  published  before.  The  truth, 
however,  was,  that  three  weeks  previous  to  his  publishing  it,  it  had 
been  circulated  widely  in  very  populous  districts.  It  was  sent  to 
him,  not  by  the  author,  whom  he  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  by 
another  person,  whose  name  had  been  heard  by  every  man  in  Eng- 
land, The  author  had  called  on  him  before  the  prosecution,  and 
avowed  it  to  be  his ;  but  it  would  have  been  courteous  in  that  person 
to  visit  him  in  prison,  or  at  least  to  have  sent  him  a  line,  were  it  only 
with  a  view  of  consoling  him  in  his  trouble.  It  was  true  he  (IVIr. 
Hone)  made  some  alterations  in  it.  He  introduced  some  additional 
supplications,  the  "  Glory  be  to  George  j"  and  the  Collect  for  Mini*? 
ters,  "  Oh,  enlighten  our  darkness."  This  last  prayer,  however,  had. 
no  effect  on  Ministers ;  for  otherwise,  after  being  acquitted  twice  be- 
fore, they  would  have  been  enlightened  to  tlie  folly  of  putting  him 
a  third  time  upon  trial.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  libel ;  but  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  all  truth  was  a 
libel,  though  there  were  many  things  true  that  should  not  be  told  or 
written.  Were  he,  for  instance,  to  give  a  history  of  all  he  knew,  or 
could  learn,  of  a  certain  great  personage,  from  his  birth  to  the  present 
day,  however  true  or  scandalous  it  might  be,  no  person  could  say  that 
the  publication  of  it  would  not  be  equally  scandalous.  Such  a  pub- 
lication differed  very  much  from  what  might  accidentally  or  carelessly 
occur  in  conversation,  or  slip  from  a  person's  pen  while  writing.  The 
doctrine  of  libel  was  quite  undefined ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
day  would  come  when  nothing  would  be  considered  libel  until  it  was 
declared  so  by  a  Jury. 

Parodies,  it  was  said  by  the  Court  and  the  Attorney-General,  should 
not  now  be  defended  by  the  production  of  similar  publications  by  other 
persons,  and  at  former  periods.  But  why,  he  would  ask,  single  hini 
out,  after  he  had  been  twice  before  acquitted  by  two  Juries,  even  after 
all  the  picking  and  packing  of  the  Crown-office  ?  Why  send  him 
now  a  third  time  before  another  Jury,  selected  in  the  same  way  ?  With 
respect  to  parody,  it  was  as  ancient  even  as  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
finest  productions  of  genius  were  produced  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times.  They  were  parodied  because  they  were  generally  known,  and 
were  in  themselves  original  and  beautiful,  obtaining  for  that  reason  an 
extensive  popularity.  The  thing  was  not  done  from  motives  of  con* 
tempt— quite  the  contrary.  If  parodies  on  Scripture  were  criminal, 
they  must  have  been  so  at  all  times,  whoever  might  have  been  the 
author,  and  whoever  might  have  then  been  Attorney-General.  The 
informations  against   him  were  filed  by  ttie  late  Attorney-Genera}, 


lie  was  brought  Into  Court  on  the  ath  of  May  last,  and  that  very  day 
Sir  William  Garrow  resigned  his  situation  He  won^d  not  say  the 
vesii^nation  arose  from  his  being  ashamed  of  his  coiiduct,  but  it  was 
remarkrvble  that  the  informations  filed  by  him  ypon  that,  occasion  were 
the  last  acts  of  his  political  life  as  Atforney-General.  No  iaformation 
■was  filed  against  others  who  had  written  parodies.  An  information 
had  not,  and  would  not,  he  believed,  be  filed  against  Mr.  Canning,  for 
his  parody  on  Job.  The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Canning  could  make  a  good  defence,  while  he  (Mr.  Hone)  who, 
was  supposed  unable  to  make  one,  was  brought  before  a  Jury  three 
times  successively.  He  never  before  in  his  life  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  ten  persons.  If  Providence  ever  interfered  to  protect 
weak  and  defenceless  men,  that  interference  was  most  surely  mani- 
fested in  his  ease.  It  had  interposed  to  protect  a  helpless  and  defence- 
less man  against  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  could  at- 
tribute his  defence  to  no  other  agent,  for  he  was  weak  and  incapable, 
and  was  at  that  moment  a  wonder  unto  himself.  (Here  a  mixed  murmur 
of  apphmse  a?id  pity  was  heard  from  the  crowd  assembled.)  As  the  law 
of  libel  stood  at  present,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  understood.  It  was, 
in  its  present  state,  only  calculated  to  entrap  and  deceive  people  inta, 
punishment,  and  reminded  him  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  those  despots, 
wha,  in  all  countries,  frequently  get  into  the  possession  of  power,  and 
use  it  only  fur  the  purpose  of  punishment  and  oppression.  The  person 
to  whom  he  alluded  was  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  It  was  bis  custom, 
when  laws  were  promulgated,  to  have  them  written  in  very  small  letters, 
and  placed  so  high  that-  they  could  not  be  read;  but  whoever  dared 
to  transgress  them  were  punished  with  all  the  severity  of  a  despot, 
though  the  wretches  who  suffered  the  punishment  could  not  possibly 
have  known  the  law,  for  the  pretended  tran  •agression  of  which  they- 
suffered.  Such  exactly  was  the  law  of  libel.  In  fact,  there  was  no. 
such  thing  as  a  lav/  of  libel ;  or,  if  there  was,  the  law  was  written 
upon  a  cloud,  which  suddenly  passed  away,  and  was  lost  in  vapour. 
Nothing  was  a  libel  until  a  Jury  pronounced  it  such.  He  v/as  pointed 
at,  and  showed  as  one  guilty  of  pubUshing  the  most  blasphemous  pro- 
ductions. When  in  the  King's-Bench,  he  was  shunned  as  a  pestilence, 
even  by  those  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  formerly  his  friends — by 
those  whom,  as  David  said  of  Jonathan,  his  heart  loved.  His  ac- 
quaintance, it  was  true,  recommended  him  to  counsel,  but  some  ob- 
jections were  urged  against  all  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him.  Some, 
from  motives  of  etiquette,  could  not  attend  upon  him  in  prison. 
<pthers,  though  they  might  have  talent,  had  not  courage  to  under-, 
take  bis  defence.  Without  courage  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it. 
The  question  he  put,  upon  such  recommendation  of  counsel  being 
made,  was,  has  he  couraiie  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  stapd  up  against  my 
Lord  Ellenborough  ?  Will  he  withstand  the  brow-beating  of  my  Lord 
Ellenborough  ?  It  was  necessary  that  a  person  undertaking  his  de- 
fence should  be  a  stranger  to  fear ;  for  if  he  persisted  in  saying  any 
thing  when  onjce  his  Lordslyp  had  maxle  an  objeciii.onj^  tihe  consequence 
would  be  to  lose  what  is  called  the  ear  of  the  Court. 

The  Attobnby-Genebal. — I  cannot  sit  here  quietly  and  hear  such 
language  directed  to  the  Court.  I  suhni.it^.cpy  Lojr.d,  whether  it  be  right  ? 
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Lord  EtLEN'soRouoH. — Perhaps,  Mr.  Attorney,  yon  might  have 
interposed  your  objection  sooner j  but  you  have  heard  the  sort  of 
attack  vhich  was  made  upon  me.  1  think  the  best  course  will  be  to 
let  the  thi7)g  blow  over  us  ! 

Mr.  Honk  would,  he  said,  entreat  pardon,  if  anything  painful  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  had  fallen  from  him.  Talent  and  courage,  he 
perceived,  were  necessary  to  his  defence.  As  to  talent,  he  possessed, 
if  any,  but  a  very  humble  share  ;  but  mental  fear  was  a  thing  to  which 
he  was,  and  ever  had  been,  an  utter  stranger.  He  did  not  know  what 
fear  w:>s  ;  apd  while  he  conceived  himself  to  have  truth  and  justice  on 
his  side,  no  earthly  consideration  could  deter  him  from  expressing  his 
opinion,  and  doing  what  he  thought  right,  which  he  ever  did,  and  ever 
should  do,  without  thinking  of  consequences  to  himself.  There  was  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  previous  to  his  coming  into  Court,  that 
gave  him  great  pain.  It  proceeded  from  Dr.  Slop,  the  Editor  of  one 
pf  those  publications  that  were  always  ready  to  ptform  any  dirty  work 
which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  men  in  power.  It  stated,  that  a 
person  who  had  been  tried  nvid  convicted ^y!a$  to  receive  twelve  months* 
imprisonment  for  publishing  one  of  those  parodies,  for  which  he  (Mr. 
Hone)  had  been  twice  acquitted,  and  would,  he  hoped,  be  acquitted 
9gain  that  day.  This  man  applied  to  a  solicitor,  by  whom  he  was 
yecommended  to  let  judgment  go  by  default,  as  the  best  course  which 
he  could  adopt. 

The  Attorney-General. — T  ^m  quite  sure  nobody  on  my  part,  or 
by  my  desire,  ever  had  any  communication  with  the  person  alluded  to, 
or  ever  advised  him  to  cither  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Hone  observed,  that  all  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  man  wat 
not  convicted,  was   not  tried,  but  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
There  were,  however,  connnunications  between  this  man  and   the  so- 
licitor who  conducted  the  present  prosecution  ;  and  vet  he  received  a 
sentence  equal  in  extent  to  any  thing  which  might  have  been  expected, 
even  by  a  man   who  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  his  conntt'y  ; 
and,  what   was  very  extraordinary,  on  the  very  morning  this  person 
was  brought  up  lo  receive  his  sentence,  he  (Mr.  Hone)  received  tha  first 
notices  of  his   trials.     It  was  equally  extraordinary  that  this  person 
called  on  him  three  or  four  times  previous  to  his  going  up  to  Court,  to 
ask  hras  for  his  advitje,  although,  antecedent  to  those  occasions,  he  had 
actually  taken  advice,  and  had  determined  upon  the  course  he  should 
pursue.     Williams   was  what  was  described   as  a  loyal  man  ;  that  was 
to  say,  a  sort  of  thick  and  thin  man  ;   who,  if  a   person  in   authority 
were  to  say  go,  he  goeth  ;  come,  and  he  cometh.     {Murmurs  of  ap- 
probation.)    He  was  in  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  and  he  told  him    (Mr. 
Hone)  that  he  had  often  printed  lor  Government.     His  full  conviction 
was,  that  if  he  (Hone)   had  been  found  guilty,  the  man  would  not 
long  have  remained  in  prison.     He  thought  he  had  a  strong  right  to 
complain   of  one  or  two  gross   and  infamous  falsehoods  inserted  in   a 
paper  which  was  published  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and   which 
there  had  been  time,  therefore,  for  every  one  of  the  Jury  lo  have  seen 
before  he  entered  the  box.     At  six  o'clock  every  morning  did  the  ghost 
of  Dr.  Slop  (a  name  acquired  by  Dr.  Stoddajt,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fane curses  l|ivi»hcd  by  hiip  upon  Buonapai;t^,  befors  he  was  dismissed 
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from  The  Times  Journal)  walk  forth  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street.  By 
this  ghost  it  had  been  state<l  (for  what  purpose,  unless  to  prejudice  him 
on  his  trial,  could  not  be  imagined)  that  Williams  had  been  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jurij  for  the  same  publication.  This  was  as 
false  as  was  another  statement,  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  seUing 
obscenity,  which  he  detested  and  despised  as  much  as  any  man.  Such 
falsehoods,  put  forth  at  such  a  time,  when  he  was  standing  up  in  that 
Court,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  a  villain  to  the  back-hone.  As  such  he 
would  procUiim  Dr.  St.op  to  his  face,  whenever  and  wherever  he  should 
meet  him. 

Lord  Ellfa'bohough.— Do  not  use  such  expressions.  You  say  you 
have  got  through  life  free  from  private  and  acrimonious  bickering  5  do 
Bot  say  that  now  which  may  hereafter  provoke  it.  1  say  this  merely  for 
your  own  preservation,   and  not  with  a  view  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Hone  assured  his  Lordship  that  he  sincerely  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  his  interference,  though  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  restrain 
his  feelings.  It  was  nevertheless  true  that  he  cherished  no  hatred 
against  this  individual;  he  was  indeed  an  object  of  contempt,  and  not 
of  hatred,  and  was  regarded  by  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  lost, 
unfortunate,  and  abandoned  man.  He  had  come  into  Court  with 
strong  feehngs  of  irritation,  which  he  could  not  w^U  restrain  when  he 
found  that  this  man's  statements  went  to  impute  to  him  the  publication 
of  sedition,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
suffered  any  obscene  work  in  his  shop  ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
he  had,  he  called  upon  the  Jury  to  find  him  guilty  of  biasphemy,  in 
order  that  under  that  verdict  he  might  receive  the  punishment  due  to 
obscenity  ;  for,  next  to  blasphemy,  he  considered  obscenity  the  greatest 
offence  which  a  man  could  commit.  He  had,  however,  no  hatred  for 
such  a  man  ;  and  although  Dr.  Slop  had  attempted  to  do  him  this  injury 
in  the  moment  of  peril,  if  the  miserable  man  were  in  distress  to-morrow, 
and  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  hold  him  out 
a  helping  hand.  This  feeling  had  been  cherished  in  his  breast  ever  since 
he  knew  right  from  wrong.  (}hirnnirs  of  Applause.)  He  wished  he 
could  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  his  trial  had  not  come  on  that 
day,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  something  in  favour  of  his 
persecutors.  Some  of  those  grave  personages  went  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  with  their  Prayerbooks  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  was  to  be  la- 
mented that  they  lost  sight  of  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  ha 
hoped  they  were  in  that  place  accustomed  to  hear.  He  by  no  means 
wished  that  justice  should  not  he  done  j  for  to  neglect  to  do  justice 
would  be  injustice ;  but  he  thought,  in  the  present  case,  they  might 
have  borrowed  a  little  of  the  character,  the  precept,  and  the  example, 
of  one  whoso  name  he  could  not  n\ention  without  reverence  and  hu- 
mility— he  meant  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  not  be  so  irreverend  as  to 
read  any  passage  to  illustrate  the  character  of  that  Divine  Being ;  but 
he  well  recollected  that  when  Jesus  was  on  earth,  he  continually  ex- 
horted his  followers  to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  charity,  love,  and  good- 
will. Thitj  was  exemplified  in  many  instances,  hut  in  one  more  finely 
than  in  all  the  rest.  He  had  heard  various  sermons  on  this  subject,  -but 
nooe  of  them  produced  an  impression  equ;al  to  that  wfcich  h«  expe- 
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Yfsnced  wlien  reading  the  relation  to  which  he  referred  when  alone  ana 
in  his  room.     That  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in   adultery.     The  Pharisees  went  to  Christ  in  the  temple,  and 
brought  to  him   a  woman  whom  they  had  taken  in  adultery,  a  crime 
the  greatest  that  it  was  possible  for  a  wife  to  be  guilty  of.     She  did  not 
deny  her  guilt,  but  Christ,  turning  to  the  Pharisees,  said,  "  He  that 
is  without  sin  let  him  cast  the  first   stone  j"  her   guilty  accusers  with- 
drew in  silence,  leaving  the  woman  alone  with  Jesus,  who  desired  her 
to  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."     If  there  were  nothing  but  this  to  excite 
veneration  in  the  human  mind  for  that  Divine  Being,  it  was  sufficient; 
and  he  had  only  to  lament  that  such  an  admirable  example  had  not 
been  followed  by  those  who  had  brought  him  there  that  day.     By  the 
Jewish  laws,   the  woman  who  had  committed  adultery  was  liable  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  and  yet  none  of  her  accusers  could  say  they  them- 
selves were  without  sins.     Were  his  Prosecutors  without  sins,  he  would 
ask  ?    Were  they  not  open  to  impeachment  ?  He  would  impeach  them '. 
These  Phaiisees  were  guilty  of  the  same   crime   for  which  they  were 
now  seeking  to  punish  him  !  The  miserable  hypocrites  !  The  wretches  ! 
{Murmurs from  the  Crowd.)     That  was  a  strong,  a  very  strong  phrase  ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  any  person  in  jjarticular  3   all  he  meant 
to  urge  was,   that   his  accusers  had   themselves  clone  what  they  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  ought  therefore  to  look  with  the  greater  lenity 
towards   him.     He  had  now  to  ask  the  Jury,  for  it  was  too  late  to  ask 
his  accusers,  to  follow  the  precept  of  our  Saviour  in  another  part  of 
the  Testament,  viz. — "  to  do  unto  others  as  you  wish  others  to  do  unto 
you."     He  felt  much  better  to-day  than  yesterday.     He  was  animated 
by   the   consciousness   of  having  done  no  wrong.     For  any  wrong  he 
jiiight  have  unwittingly  done,  he  was  exceedingly  sorry.     He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  if  any  thing  he  had  written  or  published  had  a  bad  ten- 
dency.  His  Lordship  had  misconceived  the  cause  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
his  publications.     He  had  not  stopt  it  because  he  thought  (he  publica- 
tion wrong,  but  because  persons  whom  he  respected  had  been  hurt  by 
them.     He  esteemed  the  hearts,  though  he  could  not  respect  the  judg-; 
ment  of  those  persons.     He  would  hurt  no  man's  mind.     Sorry,  sony,j 
sorry,  was  he,  that  the  proaeculioii  was  not  stopt.     Although  his  Pro- 
secutors  had   thought  of  bringing  him  to  trial  at  all,  and  had  actually 
put  him  on  his  trial  j  although  they  had  done  so  a  second  day,   alter  a 
Jury  of  honest  Englishmen  had  acquitted  him  ;  yet  he  should  have  been 
happy,  for  their  own  sake,  that  his  Prosecutors  had  made  some  atone- 
ment by  a  twelfth   hour  repentance.       See    the    odds   against  me,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  fervid    tone  3  it  is  one  farthing  against  a    million  of. 
gold.     My  Prosecutors  have  laid  a  wager  with  public  opinion  ;  but  they 
•will  lose  it  to  their  irretrievable  shame.     "  Skin  for  skin  [Ue  exclaimed, 
vthcmently) ,  all  that  a  man  has  will  he  give  for  his  life  !"  I  am  here  on 
trial  for  my  life.     If  you,  the  Jury,  do  not   protect  me,  my  life  muot 
fall  a  sacrifice    to  the  confinement  that  shall  follow  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
My  Prosecutors,  my  Persecutors,   are  unrelrnting.     I   feel  now  as  vi- 
gorous as  when  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  defence  on  Tliursday  last ; 
and  I  talk  to  you  as  famiharly  as  if  you  were  sitting  with  me  in  my  own 
room  3  but  then.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  not  seats  for  you  3   I 
jkavs  not  twelve  chairs  ia  my  house  3  but  I  have  the  pride  of  being  iu-' 


depen^Jent.  None  is  supposed  to  be  independent  without  properly.  I 
have  never  had  any  property.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  my  chil- 
dren had  not  beds.  At  this  moment  there  is  not  funiture  sufficient  for 
the  necessary  enjoyment  of  life.  For  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  I 
have  not  had  a  coiliplete  hour  of  happiness,  because  my  family  have 
been  in  such  misery  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  hiy  temperament 
to  know  any  thing  of  happiness.  1  have  been  asked,  why  1  have  not 
employed  counsel  ? — I  could  riot  fee  counsel.  I  have  been  asked,  whrti 
I  should  publish  my  trial?  I  could  not  pay  a  reporter  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  have  no  reporter  in  Court.  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  see  ine  in' 
that  dress  which  iuy  respect  for  you,  and  for  myself,  would  make  me 
anxious  to  appear  in.  I  did  resolve  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  for  these" 
trials,  but  the  money  I  had  provided  for  that  purpose  I  was  obliged  to 
give  for  copies  of  the  informations  against  me.  Thefee  things  1  mention 
to  show  you  what  difficulties  1  had  to  encotinter  in  order  to  appear  to 
possess  independence  of  mind,  and  to  let  men  know  how  cautious  they 
should  be  in  judging  of  men.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  1  went  int0 
business  with  a  friend  in  the  Strand.  I  had  then  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, and  I  was  separated  from  thehi  by  evils  accumulated  from  endea- 
vouring to  help  tho.se  who  could  not  help  themselves.  I  attempted,  iit 
conjunction  with  a  friend,  who  originated  the  plan,  to  establish  some- 
thing of  an  institution  similar  to  the  saving-banks  that  are  now  so  ge- 
nerali  There  was  a  number  associated  for  this  purpose,  and  1  wa8 
their  Secrfctary.  Our  object  was  to  get  the  patronage  of  Ministers  for 
our  scheme.  Mr.  Fox  was  then  in  poAver.  It  was  the  Whig  Admi- 
nistration. We  hoped  to  throw  a  grain  into  the  earth  which  might  be- 
come a  great  tree— in  other  hands  it  has  succeeded.  It  was  very  Quix*^ 
btic'— we  were  mad  ;  mad  because  \ve  supposed  it  possible,  if  an  intention 
were  good,  that  it  would  therefore  be  carried  into  eiiect.  \^'e  were  not 
immediately  discouraged,  but  wc  met  with  that  trifling  and  delaying  of 
hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick. 

[Here  a  person  fainted  among  the  crotvd,  and  was  carried  oUt.  The 
Court  and  Jury  took  the  opportunity  to  take  some  refreshment.  Mr. 
Hone  withdrew,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  Court,  threw  off  his  coat'j 
washed  his  arm£  and  face  with  cold  water,  and  rinced  his  mouth  j  and 
when  the  Court  was  ready  resumed."| 

I  find  I  was  entering  into  too  much  detail.  I  meant  simply  to  state 
that  I  lost  every  thing,  even  the  furniture  of  my  house.  With  that 
friend  1  got  again  into  business.  Wc  became  bankrupts,  owing  to  Uie 
terms  on  which  we  commenced  it.  But,  on  the  meeting  of  our  cre- 
ditors, the  tirst  question  was,  '  Where  is  your  certificate  ?*  All  signed 
it  at  once,  save  one,  who  was  unintentionally  the  cause  of  my  failure, 
two  years  ahd  a  half  ago,  when  I  went  into  prison  for  debt,  and  was 
discharged  by  the  insolvent  act.  Havhig  then  got  some  books  to  sell, 
being  ahvays  fond  of  old  books,  1  took  a  shop  in  Fleet-street,  at  the 
corner  of  Lombard-street.  It  was  three  feet  wide  in  front.  I  had  no 
place  there  for  my  wife  and  my  seven  children.  The  shop  was  in  con- 
iicquence  broken  open  three  times,  and  all  that  was  worth  any  thing  in  it 
taken  away.  1  was  now  in  desperation,  thrown  on  a  wide  ocean  without 
*  shore,  and  without  a  plank  of  safely.  I  then  accidentally  wrote  some- 
thing, whith  happened  to  sell,     liy  this  success  I  got  a  place  for  my  fa- 
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hilly,  wlilch  was  scarcely  a  dwelling  for  human  beings.  Fijom  my 
anxiety  tor  my  family,  and  the  harassed  state  of  my  mind,  1  was 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  my  family  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
alarm.  I  was  obliged  to  remove  to  save  my  life.  1  then  took  a  place 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  I  could  furnish  only  one  room.  I  would  not  let 
lodgings,  because  I  would  not  expose  my  state  of  destitution.  Just  as 
1  was  getting  my  head  a  little  above  water,  this  storm  assailed  me,  and 
plunged  me  deeper  than  ever.  I  am  as  destitute  as  any  man  in  London. 
I  have  not  one  friend  in  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  I  am  backed. 
No  !  friends  are  got  by  social  intercourse  ;  and  the  expense  of  social 
intercourse  1  have  never  been  able  to  aflbrd.  I  have  as  true  a  relish 
for  the  comforts,  as  well  as  the  elegancies  of  life,  as  most  men  in 
nmch  higher  ranks ;  but  1  have  ever  been  independent  in  mind,  and 
hence  1  am  a  destitute  man.  I  have  never  written  or  printed  what  1 
did  not  think  right  and  true  ;  and  in  my  most  humble  station  have 
always  acted  for  the  public  good,  according  to  my  conception,  without 
regard  to  what  other  men  did,  however  exalted  their  rank. 

The  Defciulant  now  apologized  to  his  Lordship,  the  Attomcy-<Gene- 
ral,  and  the  Bar,  if  he  had  offended  them  by  any  thing  he  had  said; 
and  entered  upon  what  was  immediately  connected  with  his  defence. 
Informations  by  the  Attorney-General  had  been  defended,  he  said,  as 
always  known  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  lie  denied  this.  To  hold 
to  bail  for  hbel  was  illegal ;  and  in  support  of  that  proposition  he 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  never  heard,  till  very 
lately,  that  Attorney-Generals,  upon  the  caption  of  a  man,  supposed  a 
libeller,  could  insist  upon  his  giving  securities  for  his  good  behaviour. 
It  is  a  doctrine  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  every  subject ;  derogatory  from 
the  old  ^onslitulion,  and  a  violent  attack,  if  not  an  absolute  breach,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  not  law,  axd  1  will  not  submit  to 
IT." — (Mr.  Dunning's  Letter  concerning  Libels,  Warrants,  &c.  p.  31.) 
lie  next  referred  to  the  information  filed  against  him,  and  from  whicli 
he  quoted,  and  submitted  that  the  only  question  the  Jury  had  to  try 
was,  as  to  his  intention  when  the  publication  in  question  issued  from 
bis  hand.  That  his  intention  was  such  as  was  imputcd'to  him  he  utterly 
denied.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  ideas  than  to  excite  irreligion 
and  impiety  in  the  minds  of  his  iMajesty's  subjects.  The  Jury  were 
his  judges.  They  were  to  decide  both  upon  the  law  and  the  fact  j  and 
by  their  decision  his  fate  would  be  decided.  He  stopt  the  publication, 
not,  as  be  was  allying  man,  because  he  thought  it  criminal,  but  he 
gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  persons  not  to  be  argued  with. 

He  would  now  prove  this  parody  to  be  no  libel.  It  was  possible  to 
parody  the  most  sacred  work,  without  bringing  the  work  itself  into 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  parody  might  he  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
inculcating,  by  the  peculiar  language  of  the  thing  parodied,  an  impres- 
sion of  a  diderent  tendency.  Parody  was  a  ready  engine  to  produce  a 
certain  impression  on  the  mind,  without  at  all  ridiculing  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  original  work.  Such  was  the  object  of  Martin  Luther\ 
parody  on  the  first  Psabu)  and  such  also  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Let- 
som's  Tliermometcr  of  Health,  and  a  number  of  works  applying  reUgious 
phraseology  to  give  a  more  soleum  impression  to  the  moral  c^  the  »enn- 
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ments  mculcated.  In  illustration  of  this  pesition,  he  proceeded  to  snb- 
init  to  the  Jury  the  same  ^Aorks  of  which  he  availed  himself  on  the  pre- 
ceding trials  ;  amongst  Avhich  were  Dr.  Boys',  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's 
parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Dr.  lioys  had 
wTitten  his  parody  unadvisedly,  but  certainly  without  a  bad  intention. 
Such  was  his  (the  Defendant's)  parody  on  St  Athanasius's  Creed.  It 
was  not  writren  for  a  rcligi(xis,  but  for  a  political  purpose-— to  produce  a 
laugh  against,  tlic  Ministers.  He  avoucd  that  such  was  his  object }  nay, 
to  laugh  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  scorn  ;  he  had  laughed  at  them,  and, 
ha!  ha!  ha!  he  laughed  at  them  now,  and  he  would  laugh  at  them,  as 
long  as  they  were  laughing-stocks  !  ^Vere  there  any  poor  witless  men 
less  ridiculous  than  these  Ministers,  his  persecutors  ;  one  of  whom  him- 
self a  parodist,  sitting  now  in  the  Cabinet,  winking  at,  instigating,  aid- 
ing and  abetting  this  prosecution,  (ieorge  Canning  was  a  parodist, 
Avith  William  Hone  and  Martin  Luther  (applause.)  He  had  torborne 
subpamaing  that  Right  Honourable  parodist,  because  he  Avished  to  spare 
his  feelings  ;  although  (said  INIr.  Hone)  had  I  him  now  in  the  box,  I 
would  twist  him  inside  out.  Mr.  Canning  had  parodied  the  Scriptures, 
but  he  (Mr.  Hone),  had  only  parodied  the  Conunon  Prayer,  He  next 
adverted  to  the  caricature  called  "  The  INIantle  of  Elijah."  And  who 
was  the  Elijah  personified  r---why,  Mr.  Pitt  !  And  who  was  the  mantle- 
catcher  r— whv,  this  same  George  Canning,  who  was  now  one  of  his 
persecutors.  Before,  he  had  spoken  ot  this  Right  Honourable  with  for- 
bearance ;  but  now  he  nmst  speak  with  contempt  of  the  man  who  could 
act  thus  towards  the  poor  miserable,  arid  supposed  to  be  defenceless 
bookseller  of  the  little  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  This  very  caricature  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning ;  certainly,  at  least,  with 
his  entire  knowledge.  Mr.  Canning  ougl<t  to  have  been  a  willing  wit- 
ness for  him  on  the  present  occasion  j  he  ought  to  come  into  the  witness 
box,  to  confess  his  own  sins,  and  plead  the  Defendant's  cause.  It  was 
hoped,  he  had  no  doubt,  by  certain  very  grave  nienibers  of  the  Cabinet 
(my  Lord  Sidmouth  and  my  Lord  Liverpool),  that  William  Hone  could 
not  stand  tlie  third  day— that  he  would  sink  under  his  fatigues  and  want 
of  physical  power.  "  He  can't  stand  the  third  trial,"  said  tliese  humane 
and  Christian  Ministers ;  *'  we  shall  have  him  now  ;  he  must  be  crushed." 
(Great  shouts  of  applause.)  Oh,  no  !  no!  he  must  ?ion)e  crushed  ;  you 
eamiot  crush  him.  I  have  a  spark  of  liberty  in  my  mind,  that  will  glow 
and  burn  brighter,  and  blaze  more  fiercely,  as  my  mortal  remains  are 
•passing  to  decay.  There  is  nothing  can  crush  me,  but  my  own  sense  of 
doing  wrong ;  the  moment  I  feel  it,  I  fall  down  in  self-abasement  be- 
fore my  accusers  :  but  when  I  have  done  no  wrong,  Mhen  1  know  1  am 
right,  1  am  as  an  armed  man  ;  and  in  this  spirit  I  wage  battle  with  the 
Attorney-(ieneral,  taking  a  tilt  with  him  here  on  the  floor  of  this  Court. 
The  consciousness  of  my  innocence  gives  me  life,  spirits,  and  strength,  to 
^o  through  this  third  ordeal  of  persecution  and  oppression.  He  should 
order  a  frame  for  Klijahs  INIantlc  in  his  way  home  to  his  family,  and 
he  should  place  it  over  his  mantle-piece,  for  his  children  to  laugli  at.  H« 
said  he  should  do  this  to-night,  because  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Jury 
would  acquit  him  without  retiring  from  the  box  (f^reat  applause).  He 
next  adverted  to  Lord  Somcrs's  tracts,  and  called  in  aid  the  parody  of 
the  Genealogy  of  Christ,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  powerful  appeal  to 
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tlic  Jiiry,  upon  the  iniquity  of  this  hist •  effort  to  ovcruhclm  liirn—i-to 
send  him  to  Gloucester  gaol,  to  rot  and  perish  under  the  weight  of  his 
afflictions.  The  liarlcian  MisceUany  contained  a  parody  on  the  Liord's 
Prayer. 

The  Attorxev-Genehal  objected  to  its  being  read,  as  too  indecent 
for  the  ears  of  any  persons  in  these  times, 

IMr.  Hone  said,  in  courtesy  to  the  Attorney-General,  he  would  not 
persist  in  reading  this  work.  He  tlien  went  over  the  same  ground 
"which  he  had  pursued  yesterday,  bringing  inider  the  attention  of  the 
Jury  a  great  variety  of  difierent  parodicj^,  written  by  churcliuien  and 
many  other  persons,  considered  in  their  times  as  most  religiou.s  and  ve- 
nerable men.  One  ot  which  he  had  not  before  read,  was  by  the  Rev. 
I\Ir.  Toplady,  a  very  popular  preacher,  of  great  talent,  amongst  the  CaU 
vinists,  who  died  greatly  lamented,  at  a  very  early  age.  Mr.Toplady,'s; 
object  was  to  ridicule  Lord  Chestertield's  Letters,  and  the  morals  therein, 
inculcated.     It  was  entitled—  ,  -^ 

"  CiiRisTi.vKiTY  Reversed,  &c.  ;  or  Lord  CnESXERFiELD's  New  Creeds 

"  I  believe,  that  this  world  is  the  object  of  my  hopes  and  morals  ; 
and  tliat  the  little  prcttiness's  of  life  will  answer  all  the  taids  of  human 
existence. 

"  I  believe,  that  we  arc  to  succeed  in  all  things,  by  the  graces  of 
(Civility  and  attention  ;  that  there  is  no  sin,  but  against  good  manners  ; 
and  that  all  icligion  and  virtue  consist  in  outward  appearance. 

"  I  believe,  that  all  women  are  children,  and  all  men  fools  j  except 
a  fev,'  cunning  people,  who  sec  through  the  rest,  and  make  their  tiae?  of • 
them. 

,  *'  I  believe,  that  hypocrisy,  fornicationi,  and  adultery,  are  within  the 
fines  of  morality  ;  thi'it  a  woman  may  be  honourable  when  she  has  lost 
ter  honour,  and  virtuous  when  she  has  lost  her  virtue, 

"  This,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  obtain  my  own  ends,  and 
bring  me  into  repute,  1  resolve  to  follww  3  and  to  avoid  all  moral 
offences,  such  as  scratching  my  head  before  company,  spitting  upon  the 
floor,  and  omitting  to  pick  up  a  lady's  fan.  And  in  this  persuasion  I 
will  persevere,  without  any  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
the  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

"  Q.  Wilt  thou  be  initiated  into  these  principles  r 

"  A.  That  is  my  inclination. 

"  Q.  Wilt  thou  keep  up  to  the  rules  of  the  Chesterfield  morality  ? 

**  A.  1  will.  Lord  Chesterfield  being  my  admonishcr. 

"  Then  the  OfficiatoT  shall  say^ 

"  Ncmc  this  child. 

^'  A.  A  FINE  Gentleman. 

"  Then  he  shall  smj, 
"  I  introduce  thee  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  thou 
maycst  triumph  over  all  awkwardness,  and  grow  up  in  all  jjolitcness,  that 
♦hou  maye^t  be  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  celebrated  for  reiincd  breeding, 
fcble  to  speak  French  and  read  Italian,  invested  with  some  public  super- 
numerary character  in  a  foreign  Court,  get  intoPariiaiucnt  (perhaps  iuto 
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th^  Priy^f  Council),  and  that,  w^en  thou  art  dead,  the  letters  wrUten 
to  tliy  bastards  may  be  published,  in  seven  edidons,  for  the  instruction 
of  all  sober  families, 

"  Ye  are  to  take  care,  that  this  child,  when  he  is  of  q  proper  age,  be 
brought  to  C — t,  to  be  confirmed." 

Of  the  other  works  to  which  he  particularly  alluded,  was  Mr.  Reeves's 
penny  publication  entitled  the  ''  British  Freeholder's  Political  Cate- 
chism." That  gentleman  had  lijmself  been  prosecuted ;  not,  however, 
for  his  Catechism,  but  for  having  depicted  the  British  Con-;tit\ition  as 
a  trep,  the  branches  of  which  might  be  lopped  off,  and  yet  the  trunk 
rem^-in.  For  this  libel  he  was  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  of  Comnions,  although  it  Mas  carried  on  very  imwillingly.  Mr. 
Reeves  published  this  parody  on  the  Catechism  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions,  because  he  used  the  parody  as  a  popular  mode  of  inculcating 
what  that  gentleman  considered  wholesome  truth.  Such  was  the  object 
of  the  parody  now  prosecuted.  But  what  was  the  difference  between 
his  situation  and  Mr.  Reeves's  ?  Mr.  Reeves  was  basking  under  the 
sunshine  of  a  Court,  and  was  a  placeman.  If  he  (Mr.  H.)  wascgji- 
yicted,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  also  Vvould  become  a  Governm€n.t. 
placeman  :  but  where  ?— in  Gloucester  gaol !  To  the  Jury,  however, 
he  looked  for  his  rescue  from  this  bigotted  persecution.  He  Avas  charged 
with  parodying  the  language  and  8tyle  of  sacred  works.  But  what  was 
that,  style  and  language?— it  hapjiened  to  be  translated  nearly  three 
<xenturies  ago,  but  the  language  of  that  time  was  not,  on  that  accquut, 
pefculiarly  sacred.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  Bible  was  rc-tran,sr 
lated,  it  must  be  so  altered  as  hardly  to  ])e  known,  except  by  its  sense. 
I,f  a  parody  on  the  style  only  was  the  offence,  even  Mr.  Canning  him- 
self, as  a  literary  man,  as  a  rnan  of  taste,  and  a  /nan  of  words,  would 
acquit  him.  But  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  thi^  prosecution, 
t^(;r.e  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  an  unchristian  feeling  on  the 
part  of  my  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  suffer  hira  to  stand  here  for  the  thirdj^ 
time  to  take  his  triid  for  an  offence  which. two  Juries  of  independent 
IJngiishmen  had  pronounced  not  to  be  libels.  He  would  not  say  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  a  bigot  j  but  he  nuist  say,  that  the  spirit  of  pevi»e- 
cution  and  unchristian  feelings  marked  this  iibominable  attempt  to  i;acrl-v 
fice,  by  all  or  any  means,  a  defenceless  and  innocent  man,  for  pavty 
purposes.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  knew,  and  every  man  in  tlie  country, 
even,  the  most  bigotted,  must  know,  that  this  paiody  was  not  written 
for  irreh"gioiis  purposes.  The  fact  was,  the  hopeful  Ministers  pf  .Ijie 
Cabinet  wanted  to  make  him  a  scape-goat  for  their  political  sins  ^ 
those  which  were  his  own  particular  sins  he  shoidd  glory  in,  so  long  as 
he  lived,  beca\ise  he  knew  that  his  objects  were  truly  cDustitntional,  wd 
aimed  at  the  happiness  of  his  country.  The  Juiy  must  see  that  the  pa- 
rodies which  he  read  were  not  calculated  to  injure  religion.  Most  of 
tliem  had  political  or  mor;U  objects.  Of  the  former  description  was  the 
parody  iu  the  Oracle  newspaper,  and  the  parody  on  the  Tc  Deum, 
(idapted  in  five  languages,  to  the  conibined  loyal  armies,  lately  employee^, 
against  Buonapj^rte  ;  and  of  tlie  latter  was  the  Religious  Play-bill, 
which  he  had  read  on  the  other  trials,  which  was  printed  by  one  of  the. 
Jbuciely  of  luicnds.     Such  also  was  the,  parody  on  the  Recruiting  Bijl, 
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the  object  of  which  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  dissolute 
to  sjjliitual  concerns.  Of  the  like  description  were  the  hymn  tune* 
played  at  Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,  although  they  were  the  popular  and 
^ational  airs  perfonned  at  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Dr. 
John  Rippon,  an  eminent  and  most  respectable  teacher  of  rcUgion 
umongst  the  Baptists,  had  adapted  such  tunes  to  the  most  pious  strains 
of  p>almody.  For  instance,  such  tunes  as  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  "  God  save  the  King,"  &c.  The  hymns  of 
JDr.  CoUyer,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Dr.  Watts,  and  others,  were  adapted  to 
operatic  and  military  airs,  &c.  These  tunes,  no  man  could  doubt,  were 
iised  as  vehicles  for  religions  wor.>hip,  and  exciting  moral  feelings. 
His  parody  Avas  atlaptcd  exclusively  to  a  similar  subject,  and  was  not 
meant,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  affect  the  sacredncss  of  religious  worship. 
Profaneness  and  irreligion  must  be  the  .same  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  J  and  if  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  pillars  of  religion  had  re- 
sorted to  this  mode  of  inculcating  religious  sentiments,  tbe  ofl'ence 
must  have  been  as  culpable  in  their  times,  if  it  was  an  offence,  as  in  the 
present.  Bishop  Latimer,  who  bad  burned  at  the  stake,  a  martyr  for 
religion,  had  spiritualized  the  pack  of  cards,  as  John  Bunyan  had  the 
fig-tree,  for  the  most  moral  purposes.  He  blamed  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral for  the  cruelty  of  cutting  one  crime  into  piecemeal  ;  for  all  these 
three  informations  might  have  been  included  in  one.  An  hundred 
libels  might  have  been  embraced  in  one  information.  But  no  ;  the 
object  was  to  embarrass  and  entrap  him.  One  chance  of  catching  him 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  vindictive  spirit  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
They  were  determined  to  have  him  at  ail  events  ;  and  therefore  thvee 
hooks  were  baited  ;  but  he  hoped  the  Jury  would  save  him  from  tii^ 
third.  All  these  snares  were  laid  for  his  ruin,  by  a  Ministry  remarkf|. 
able  alike  for  bigotry  of  spirit  and  hostility  to  freedom.  They  weijfjf 
l»id  by  that  Ministry,  who  not  long  since  endeavoured  tq  iiifceif-^ 
fere  with  those  principles  of  religious  toleration  whirh  Vv-ere  held  «a*j 
cred  by  all  good  and  rational  men,  by  introducing  a  bill  into  i*aiiij»r 
nient  for  restraining  the  right  of  preaching  among  the  Dissent,€i-s. 
Yes,  that  odious  bill,  which  was  scouted  out  of  Parliament,  through 
the  firm  and  manly  appeals  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  ovigiuiited 
with  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  whom  lie  had  been  most  unjusfly  heid  put 
to  the  country  as  a  blasphemer,  although  now  persecuted  by  that  Mi- 
nister only  for  a  profane  parody.  This  Minister  endeavoured  in  Par- 
liament to  stigmatize  him  for  an  offence  which  could  not  be  even  al- 
leged against  him  before  a  .liny.  This  Minister  of  the  Crown  took 
tlic  advantage  of  abusing  him  in  a  place  where  he  (Mr.  Hone)  could 
make  \nn\  no  answer,  and  this  was  a  practice  too  common  witli  liis  uo- 
nianiy  colleagues.  But  here  he  would  answer  that  Minister  by 
affirming,  that  which  he  would  clialleugc  the  Attorney-General  to  con- 
tradict, namely,  that  to  impute  to  him  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was  a, 
foul  and  unfounded  slander.  Sucli  slanders,  however,  were  not  un- 
fi<)!nmopi.  Mr.  Canning  was  ([\iite  in  the  habit  of  abusing  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  meet  face  to  face, 
while  he  was  in  a  rage  if  any  the  most  indirect  allusion  was  made  in 
that  House  to  any  member  of  that  confederacy  of  literary  hirelings  and 
poUtical  apostateS;,  of  whjcU  be  had  been  so  long  the  principal  leader 
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and  active  patron.     Yes,  any  man  who  could  write  In  that  style,  about 
which    Canning  was  so  peculiarly   solicitous,   that  it  seemed,  in  ih-.it 
gentleman's  view,  more   material  than  thou£;ht,  was  secure  of  minis- - 
terial  patron  aije,  if  the  writer  would  only  follow  ^^h^f'anning  in  the 
desertion  of  principle  and  the  sacrifice  of  real  indcpoTidenee. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  he 
observed  tliat  parodies  had  been  so  niuncrous  in  this  couutiy,  that  no' 
one  could  suppose  them  subject  to  any  legal  censure.  He  remembered 
a  parody  levelled  at  Lord  (irenvillc,  in  'I'he  Oracle  Newspaper,  when'  it 
was  a  rJiiiistcrial  print,  as  indeed,  it  had  always  been  for  several  years 
before  its  death  ;  for  that  paper  w;is  dead,  notwithstanding  the  support 
it  received  from  Ministers  ;  and  having  mentioned  that  support,  he 
could  not  help  stating  the  manner  in  which  it  was  usually  aftbrded  to 
newspapers.  When  the  venal  journalist  could  write  what  was  deemed  a 
good  article  in  favour  of  the  J\Iini>try,  5  or  600  copies  of  his  journaj 
were  bought  by  the  Treasury,  and  gratuitously  circulated  among  their 
partisans,  through  the  country.  Those  purchases  were  made  indeed  as 
often  as  the  journalist  appeared  to  his  patrons  to  deserve  attention  ;  and 
they  Averemade,  too,  with  the  public  money.  Thus  the  money  wrung 
iti  taxes  ffom  the  pocket  of  the  pco])le,  was"^  distributed  ariiong  those 
prostituted  M-riters  wlio  were  employed  in  endeavouring  to  pervert  their 
understanding.  How  much  of  1  his  money  v/as  given  to  the  Oracle  for 
abusing  everv  principle  and  advocate  of  liberty,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  its  death  was  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  integrity,  power,  and 
judgment  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  could  obtain  no  currency.  For 
after  all,  if  a  paper  could  not  obtain  circulation  among  the  people,  Minis- 
ters? must  feel  it  of  no  use  to  them,  and  tlieVeftjre  withdraw  their  patron- 
age from  a  hiieling  as  soon  as  the  people  discard  his  productions  j  which 
they  will  always  do  as  soon  as  they  clearly  understand  bis  character— 
such  had  been  the  fate  of  many  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions in  this  country.  Herriott's  paper,  the  True  Briton,  met  the  fate 
of  the  Oracle,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  "^Vhen  Ilerriott  was  provided 
with  a  place,  ivhich  he  now  held,  Cobbett  was  offered  the  True  Briton, 
but  he  refused  it.  The  True  Briton  too,  under  Mr.  Herriott,  had  its 
share  of  p'.uodies,  which  were  always  of  course  pointed  against  the  oppo- 
sition. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  particular  parody  charged  as  a 
libel,  and  adduced  a  parody  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  fron:|  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,  as  follows  'i—^ 

PROPER  RULES  AND  INSTRUCTIONS,     WITHOUT    WHICH  NO  PER- 
SON CiVN  BE  AN  EXCISEMAN. 

Quicunque  vult. 

Whosoever  would  be  an  Exciseman,  before  all  things  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  learns  the  Art  of  Arithmetic. 

Which  Art,  unless  he  wholly  understand,  he  without  doubt"  can  be 
noKxeiseman. 

Now  the  Art  of  Arithmetic  is  this,  we  know  how  to  multiply  ani\ 
how  to  divide.     Disuiit  pauca. 

The  !  is  a  figure^  the  2  a  figure^  and  the  3  a  figure. 
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The  1  Is  ft  mniiber,  the  2  a  number,  and  the  3  a  number ;  and  yet. 
tliere  arc  Desunt  plurima.  .'. 

For  like  as  we  arc  cuiDpelled  by  the  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  to  acknow- 
ledge  every  fit:;iHe  by  itsclt"  to  have  si_i;niiicHti(Jii  and  form  : 

So  we  are  forbidden,  by  the  rules  of  right  reason,  to  say,  that  each 
sf  thoni  have  three  sij;iiitications  or  three  povvei-s. 

'J'hc  2  is  of  the  I's  alone,  not  abstracted,  npr  depending,  but  produced. 

The  3  is  of  the  1  and  2,  not  abstracted,  nor  depending,  nor  pro- 
duced, but  derived.     So  there  is  one  figure  of  I.     l)eiiunt  nonnuUa. 

He  iberefore  that  will  be  an  Exciseman,  must  thu,>  understaiid  his 
tjgnres. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  place,  that 
he  also  believe  rightly  the  authority  of  his  Supervisor. 

For  his  interest  i j,  that  he  believes  and  confesses  that  his  Supervisor, 
the  servant  of  the  Commissioners,  is  master  and  man  :  Master  of  the 
Exciseman,  having  power  from  the  Commissioners  to  inspect  his  books  : 
and  man  to  the  Couimissioncrs,  being  obliged  to  return  his  accounts. 

Perfect  master  and  perfect  man,  of  an  unconscionable  soul  and  frail 
flesh  subsisting  ;  equal  to  the  Commissioners,  as  touching  that  respect 
which  is  shejvn  him  by  the  Excisemen,  and  inferior  to  the  Comuiis-^ 
sioners  ar,  toucliing  their  profit  and  salary. 

Who,  although  he  be  master  and  man,  is  not  two,  but  one  Supervisor. 

One,  not  by  confusion  of  place,  but  by  virtue  of  his  authority;  for 
his  seal  and  sign  manual  perfect  his  commission;  his  gauging  the  ves- 
sels, and  inspecting  the  Excisemcns'  books,  is  what  makes  him  Super- 
visor. 

Who  travels  through  thick  and  thin,  and  suffers  most  from  heat  of 
£old,  to  save  us  from  the  addition  of  taxes,  or  the  deficiency  in  the 
funds,  by  corruption  or  iuadvertency. 

Who  tbrice  in  seven  days  goes  his  rounds,  and  once  in  six  weeks 
meets  the  Collectors,  who  shall  come  to  judge  between  the  Exciseman 
and  Victualler. 

At  whose  coming  all  Excisemen  shall  bring  in  their  accounts,  and 
the  Victuallers  their  money. 

And  they  that  have  done  well  by  prompt  payment,  shall  be  well 
treated. 

And  those  that  have  done  ill,  by  being  tardy  in  their  payment,  shall 
be  cast  into  jail ;  and  the  Excisemen  whose  books  arc  blotted,  or  ac- 
counts unjustifiable,  shall  be  turned  out  of  their  places. 

These  are  the  rules,  which  except  a  man  follows,  he  cannot  be  an 
J2xciseman. 

Honour  to  the  Commissioners,  fatigue  to  the  Supervisor,  and  bribery 
to  the  Exciseman. 

As  it  was  from  the  beginning,  when  taxes  were  first  laid  upon  Malt, 
is  now,  and  ever  will  be  till  the  debts  of  the  nation  are  paid.     Amen. 

Mr.  Hone  then  read  a  Parody  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  from  the 
"Wonderful  Magazine,  entitled — 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  CREliD. 

Whoever  will  be  manied,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
kold  the  conjugal  faith,  which  is  thi^,  That  there  were  two  ratiunai 
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inferior  shall  bear  nilc  over  the  superior ;  which  faith,  except  every  one 
do  keep  whole  and  undeftkd,  without  doubt  he  shall  be  scolded  at  ever- 
lastingly. 

THe  man  is  superior  to  the  woman,  and  the  woman  is  inferior  to  the 
man  ;  yet  both  are  equal,  and  the  woman  shall  govern  the  man. 

The  woman  is  commanded  to  obey  the  man,  and  the  man  ought  to 
obey  the  woman. 

And  yet,  they  are  not  M'o  obedient*,  but  one  obedient. 

For  there  is  one  dominion  nominal  of  the  husband,  and  another 
dominion  real  of  the  wife. 

And  yet,  there  are  not  too  dominions,  but  one  dominion. 

For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity  to  acknowledge 
that  wives  must  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands,  and  be  subject  to 
ihcm  in  all  things  : 

So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  conjugal  faith  to  say,  that  they  should  bc 
Qt  all  influenced  by  their  ^vills,  or  pay  any  regard  to  their  commands. 

The  man  was  not  created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
Bian. 

\^et  the  man  ^hall  bc  the  slave  of  the  w(?nian,  and  the  woman  the 
tyrant  of  the  man. 

So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  subjection  of  the  superior  to 
the  inferior  is  to  be  believed. 

He,  therefore,  that  will  be  manied,  must  thus  think  of  the  woman 
*nd  the  man. 

Furthennore,  it  is  necessary  to  submissive  matrimony,  that  he  alsd 
believe  rightly  the  infallibility  of  the  wife. 

For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  beHeve  and  confess,  that  the  wife  is 
faUible  and  infallible. 

Perfectly  fallible,  and  peifectly  infallible;  of  an  erring  soul,  and  tm* 
erring  mind  subsisting ;  fallible  as  touching  her  human  nature,  and  in- 
fallible as  touching  her  female  sex. 

Who,  although  she  be  fallible  and  infallible,  yet  she  is  not  two,  but 
one  woman ;  who  submitted  to  lawful  marriage,  to  acquire  imlawful 
dominion ;  and  promised  religiously  to  obey,  that  she  might;  rule  in  m* 
justice  and  folly. 

This  is  the  conjugal  faith  ;  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he 
cannot  enter  the  comfortable  state  of  matrimony. 

There  were  others,  but  the  next,  and  only  one  he  should  read,  was 
from  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  ^Vit  5  it  was  written  against  the 
late.  Lord  Chatham,  as  followrs  :— 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  CREED, 

FOR   THE    VFAR   MDCCLXVI. 

Quicunque  Vult. 

Whoever  will  be  saved ;  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  hold  the  Chatham  faith. 

Which  faith,  except  every  man  keep  whole  and  undefiled.  W'ithout 
doubt  he  shall  siifk  into  oblivion. 

And  the  Cliatham  faith  is  this  :  that  we  worship  one  Minister  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  : 

Neither  confounding  the  pcrions,  nor  dividing  the  substance. 
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For  the  Privy  Seal  is  a  Minister,  tha  Secretary  is  a  Miilister,  aod 
tlie  Treasurer  is  a  Minister. 

Vet  there  fire  not  three  Ministers,  but  one  Minister  j  for  the  Privy 
Seal,,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  are  all  one. 

Such  as  the  Privy  Seal  is,  such  is  the  Secretary,  and  such  is  th» 
Treasurer. 

The  Privy  Seal  is  self-create,  the  Secretary  is  self-create,  and  the. 
Treasurer  is  self-create. 

The  Privy  Seal  is  incomprehensible,  the  Secretary  is  incomprehen- 
sible, and  the  Treasurer  is  incomprehensible.  ■ 

The  Privy  Seal  is  unresponsible,  the  Secretary  is  unresponsible,- 
and  the  Treasurer  is  unresponsible. 

And  yet  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles,  three  self-created, 
or  three  unrcspon»ibles  :  but  one  incomprehensible,  pne  self-create, 
and  one  unresponsible. 

For  like  ais .  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verify,  to  acknow- 
ledge every  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord ; 

So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  articles  of  the  Chatham  alliance,  to 
say  there  are  tlirec  Ministers  ; 

So  that  in  all  things,  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity, 
tire  to  be  worshipped ;  and  be  who  would  be  saved,  must  thus  think 
gf  the  Ministry. 

.  Furthernjore  it  is  necessary  to  elevation,  that  he  also  believe  rightly 
of  the  qualities  of  our  Minister. 

For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess,  that  this  son 
of  man  is  something  more  than  man  ;  as  total  perfection,  (bough  of 
aa  unreasonable  soul,  and  gouty  flesh  consisting. 

Who  suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  info  opposition,  rose 
again  the  third  time,  and  ascended  into  the  House  of  Peers. 

He  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the ,  from  whence  he  shall 

come  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  * 

And  they  that  have  done  good,  shall  go  into  patent  places,  and  they' 
that  have  done  bad,  shall  go  into  everlasting  opposition. 

This  is  tlic  Chatham  faith  j  wliich  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
be  Ciumot  be  promoted. 

As  he  was  in  the  beginning,  he  is  now,  and  ever  will  be. 

Then  all  the  people,  staTuliug  up,  shall  satj, 
O  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  three  persons  and  one  Minister,  hav« 
mercy  on  us  miserable  subjects. 

These  parodies  were  known  to  almost  every  reading  man,  and  yet 
aone  of  tluni  v.cre  ever  prosecuted,  nor  was  there  an  instance  upon 
record  of  the  prosecution  (jf  any  parody.  How  then  could  he  suppose 
the  publication  of  the  parody  before  the  Court  an  illegal,  a  guilty  act  > 
But  he  had  no  such  feeling— he  declared  most  solemnly  that  he  had 
uo  intention  to  conmiit  any  offence  in  this  publication,  and  the  Jury 
were  to  judge  of  intention.  But  to  dissuade  the  Jury  from  such  a  rule 
of  judgment,  a  course  of  delusive  observation  was  addressed  to  thetn. 
TUey  were  told  truly,  that  they  were  tojudge  of  a  man's  intention  by 
Jus  uct;,  and  not  by  ha  Ucclarution.     Grautcd  :  bat  upon  wluit  p-ouad. 
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gJiftuljl  he  tliink  lii's  art  ah'bffence,  or  that  sort  of  publication  criniiiial, 
''^•hicb  had  never  been  so  pronounced  ?  Tlicre  was  no  analogy  be- 
tA^'een  his  act  and  the  coniinisssion  of  any  crime  defined  and  forbidden 
by  the  law,  altbongb  such  analogy  had  been  urged  on  the  other  side. 
IF  he  had  connnitted  any  act  denounced  by  the  law,  or  deemed  a  crime 
by  the  common  sen-ic  of  mankind,  he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
speak  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  No  Jury,  indeed,  could  attend 
to  declarations  of  innocent  intention  from  any  man  connnitting  an  acf 
of  acknowledged  criminality.  Uut  that  Avas  not  the  nature  of  the 
publication  which  he  had  uttered,  and  for  which  he  was  prosecuted. 
Therefore  he  could  conscientiously  say  that  he  had  no  guilty  in- 
tention in  sending  forth  that  publication,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Jury  would  heUevc  him,  and  ■would  send  him  home  to  his  family,  in 
gpitc  of  all  the  expedients  used  in  tliis  extraordinary  prosecution  ;  for 
extratu'dinary  it  truly  was,  the  .Attorney-General  having  split  into  three 
indictments  matter,  which  being  of  the  same  character,  he  might  have 
comprehended  in  one.  But  were  the  matter  even  different,  did  it  con- 
$  SI  of  two  or  three  different  subjects,  he  was  assured  by  the  most 
eminent  barristers,  that  the  .\ttorney-General  could  have  included  them 
ill  one  indictment.  ^Vliy  then  sliovdd  so  many  indictments  be  pre- 
ferred against  him,  but  for  a  purpose  which  he  trusted  the  integrity 
a.i'Kl  judgment  of  tlie  Jury  would  defeat?  They  would  not,  he  was 
stirc,  be  pci"suaded  to  think  his  nublication  a  fit  subject  for  punish- 
ment,after  such  parodies  had  been  overlooked  as  he  had  just  read  to  the 
Court. 

Lord  Ei.r.ENnoRoUGii  observed,  that  every  one  of  the  parodies  the 
I^pfendimt  iiad  qxioted,  were  as  prosecutable  as  that  with  which  he  then 
stood  charged. 

f.Mr.  iloNE  admitted  this;  but  why,  he  asked,  were  they  not  prose- 
cuted? Where  were  the  Attorney-Generals  of  those  days?  Why  did 
they  abandon  their  duty  ?  The  Attorney-General  might  any  day  go 
irtto  the  Crown-office,  and  fdc  an  information  against  any  man  who 
wrote  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  A  parody  was 
never  seized  before.  Why  was  his  parody  now  attacked  r  Was  it  be- 
cause I.Oid  Sidmouth  was  the  only  good  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Dt'.partment  ?  He  charged  that  noble  Secretary  with  having  pnt 
all  the  people  of  England  against  him  as  a  blasphemer.  There  were 
prosecutions  am!  persecutions  of  various  kinds  for  blasphemy.  A  man 
charged  with  blasphemy  had  been  punished  in  Poland,  in  the  bcgin- 
oiiig  of  last  century.  He  beheved  him  to  have  been  certainly  as  honest 
^  man  as  the  Secretary  of  State.  One  of  the  poor  creature's  hands 
vias  cut  off  with  an  axe  by  the  executioner,  and  afterwards  tlie  other 
was  chopped  off;  his  two  bleeding  stumps  were  then  thrust  into  boil- 
ing pitch,  and  the  miserable  man  was  burned  alive,  whilst  lifting  his 
eyes  and  his  mutilated  arms  to  heaven  he  cried, "  Oh  God,  of  Abraham  ! 
Oh,  God  of  Judah  !  have  mercy  upon  me  !  Oh  God,  of  my  fathers  !  have 
pity  upon  me."  Who,  O  who  (^cri«/  Mr.  Hone,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
tone  of  tilt  utmost  X)ehenu:nce) ,  who  were  the  blaspbemers  ?  Wlio  were 
t'le  Atheists  ?  Were  they  not  the  bloody-minded  men  who  called  thein- 
s  Ives  Christians,  rather  than  the  defenceless  man  whom  they  put  to 
death  in  that  horrible  and  cruel  manner.      (Great  applause  instantane' 


etiisly,  hurst  from  every  part  of  Guildhall  ifliid  Lord  FMenhorough  dj^- 
cUireil  lie  icould  adjourn  the  Court  if  i^rca^er  urder  were  7iot  obseivedj. 
J>,iil'iuj^  the  whole  of  Pitts  adininisir.ition,  there  .was  not  one  f>io- 
secuticju  tot  hbcl ;  and  yet  party  feeling  never  rfin  h'^i^'*^*"'  ^"'''  cheap 
pub!ie:itions  were  never  more  numerous.  Jn  the  volume  that  con- 
taiuefl  the  parodies  on  the  ^\'estnuuster  election,  he  eouhl  find  lUU 
more  of  them  as  strong  as  his,  yet  ior  none  of  them  was  ever  a  pro- 
secutiou  instituted.  He  on  all  occasions  made  frequent  use  oi  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  That  proceeded  from  his  intimate  nc(juaiutaucc 
■\\  ith  it.  He  iiad  ever  delighted  fo  reail  its  beautiful  narrations.  Hje 
had  long  been  employed  in  preparing  a  publication  on  the  IJible,  and  lae 
hoped  yet  to  tinish  it,  and  to  give  it  to  the  world,  notwithstanding  li£ 
had  been  called  a  blasphemer.  In  no  age  of  the  world  was  tliere  before 
a  prosecution  for  parody.  He  had  seen  a  letter  pretended  to  have  been 
rvritten  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  fwund  sixty-four  years  after  his  death  in 
the  grave  of  Lady  Cuba,  in  Mesopotamia.  He  believed  the  author^was 
not  a  blasphemer,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  put  into  a  cook-shop,  ancLtp 
be  fed  on  beef-steaks.  This  letter  pretended,  that  a  wouuui  in  labonJT, 
who  had.  it,  should  be  safely  delivereil.  It  gave  instructions  as  to 
the  Sund:>y  and  Good  Friday.  All  this  was  quite  absurd  5  but  he  wouj^ 
on  his  knees  entreat  the  Attorney-General  liot  to  prosecute  the  author. 
Indeed,  he  had  seen  such  letters  from  a  child  j  and  a  gentlemaq  bji(l 
one  of  thein  that  was  150  yeare  old.  Parodies  of  all  kinds  used  tp;^ 
circulated  in  Westminster,  and  even  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Treasury,  be- 
fore Westminster  beeame  independent,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Right  Ilnnovn- 
able  parodist,  had  been  a  member  of  Lord  To^\^lscnd's  Commiitee, 
tlU'Ugh  a  secret  one,  for  he  was  then  a  trimmer  ;  and  from  them  issued 
many  parodies.  Why  did  not  the  Attorney-General  pro.^ecute  Mr.  Walt<;^ 
Scott,  for  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  a  work  which  abounded  witji 
Scriptural  phrases,  set  in  the  most  absurd  and  ridicvilous  view  ?  He 
would  ask  wiiether  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  would  prosecute  this  pocticjil 
placeman,  or  would  he  prosecute  him  (Mr.  Hone,)  if  he  pubhshed.  a 
dozen  pages  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Scott,  while  the  original  author  wsjs 
left  untouched  ?  Sure  he  was,  that  the  Attorney-General  woidd  npt 
prosecute  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  for  using  Scriptural  phrases  upon  similar 
subjects,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitude  which  the  leanied  gentle- 
niiui  professed,  to  hold  the  hmguage  of  the  Gospel  sacred  to  religious 
purposes.  But  he  would  ask  the  Attorney-General  which  he  tliough* 
worse,  blasphemy  or  atheism  ?  And  did  not  the  learned  gentleman 
know,  that  there  were  hundreds  of  atlieistical  Morks  at  present  in 
ciiculation  ?  Nay,  did  he  not  know  that  many  eminent  persons  in  this 
country  openly  professed  atheism  ?  And  was  no  solicitude  felt  tor  the 
cause  of  religion,  uulcs-,  iu  language  weie  employed  to,  expose  the  cha- 
racter of  Ministers,  or  to  subject  thcin  to  riihrule  ? 

It  hiul  been  observed  by  the  Learned  Judge,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Jury  yesterday,  that  he  (Mr.  H.)   was   not  entitled  to  draw  any  argu- 
cient  in   his  defence  from  the  parodi(>s  which  had.been  heretofore  pub- 
lished, because,  as  his  Lordship  obscrTcd,  "  the  publication  of  paroclies 
..  upon   the   Scripture,  or  the  use  of  scriptural. language  for  jocular  pui'- 
.JP5)*esJ^  had  never  had  any  legal  iaactiou."     Now  he  held  in  Uis'b^jid 

.'  — .o:i    '■»; 
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publications,  iii  which' sttch  language  appeared,  under  the  direct  autho- 
rity of  government. 

Lord  Ellknborouoh  said  tha.t  he  did  not  recollect  having  used  the 
words  imputed  to  him  by  the  Defendant.  He  might  have  used  some 
such  words,  but  he  did  not  remember  the  precise  words  that  fell  from 
him. 

Mr.  Hone  declared  that  he  quoted  the  words  referred  to  with  accu- 
racy, and  that  he  had  no  wish  wi;atever  to  misrepresent  his  Lordship. 
He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  short-hand  writers  iu  Court.  But  to 
the  point.  He  was  surely  justified  in  concluding,  that  his  Lord-hip's 
impression  was  rather  erroneous  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  sanctioned,  and 
'  a  succession  of  Crown  Lawyers  and  Judges  having  seen  and  enjoyed  that 
which  he  vv  as  about  to  cite.  Here  Mr.  Hone  read  the  foUownig  passage 
fropi  the  Hypocrite  : 

X-ady  Lamb.     O  dear  ;  you  hurt  my  hand,  sir.  , 

Doctor  Cantwell.  Impute  it  to  my  zeal,  aiid  want  of  words  for  ex- 
pression :  precious  soul  i  I  would  not  harm  you  for  the  world  3  no,  it 
would  be  the  whole  business  of  my  life--- 

And  again.  Lady  Lamh  says,  you  are  above  the  low  momentary  views 
"of  this  world. 

Dr.  Cant.     Why,  I  should  be  so ;  and  yet,  alas  !  I  find  this  mortal 
clotjjing  of  my  soul  is  made  like   other  men's,  of  sensual  flesh  and 
,1  bjood,  and  has  its  frailties. 

Lady  Lamb.  We  all  have  those,  but  yours  are  well  corrected  by 
your  divine  and  virtuous  contemplations. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas  !  Madam,  my  heart  is  not  of  stone  :  I  may  resist, 
call  all  my  prayers,  my  ffi^tings,  tears,  and  penance  to  my  aid  ;  but 
yet  I  am  not  an  angel ;  I  am  still  but  a  man  ;  and  virtue  may  strive, 
but  nature  will  be  uppermost.     I  love  you,  then.  Madam. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  person  meant  to  be  represented  and  ridi- 
culed in  the  character  of  Dr.  Cantwell,  was  that  celebrated  preacher 
and  philanthropist,  Mr.  Whitfield  ;  and  the  sentences  he  uttered  as  Dr. 
Cantwt?ll  were  from  his  own  Journal.  This  distinguished  man  had, 
with  John  Wesley  and  others,  done  great  good  in  promoting  morality. 
If,  indeed,  those  excellent  persons  had  rendered  no  other  service  to 
humanity  than  that  of  civilizing  the  KingsM'ood  colliers,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  mankind.  Yet  Mr.  Whitfield  and  his  language- 
were  thus  caricatured  upon  the  stage,  with  the  authority  of  one  of  th« 
first  officers  of  the  Crown.  But  ngain  Mr.  Whitfield  was  still  more 
ridiculed  in  Foote's  Farce  of  "  The  Minor,"  from  which  Mr.  Hone 
read  the  following  extracts  : 

Mrs.  Cole.  I  am  worn  out,  thrown  by,  and  forgotten,  like  a  tattered 
garment,  as  Mr.  Squintura  says.  Oh,  he  is  a  dear  man  I  But  for  him 
I  had  been  a  lost  sheep  ;  never  known  the  comforts  of  the  new  birth  ? 
Ay,  I  have  done  with  these  idle  vanities  ;  my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a 
better  place.  What,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Loader,  you  will  be  for  your  old 
friend  the  black-ey'd  girl  from  Rosemary-lane.  Ha,  ha!  Well,  'tis  a 
xne'rry  little  tit.  A  thousand  pities  she's  such  a  reprobate  !— But  she'll 
mend  ;  her  time  is  not  come  :  all  shall  have  their  call,  as  Mr.  S(iuinw- 
tum  says,  sooner  or  later ;  regeneration  is  not  the  wi)rk  of  a  day.  No, 
po,  no.— Oh  !— 
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•  Loader.     Crop  me,  but  this  Squintuni  hM  turned  her  brairts,        .Tot 
Sir  Geo.     Nay,  Mr.  Loader,  1  thhik  the  gentleman  has  wrought 'ft 

xaost  happy  reformation.  -r; 

Mm.  Cole.  Oil,  it  was  a  WQpderful  work.  There  had  1  been  tossing 
in  a  sea  of  sin,,  without  rudder  or  compass.  And  had  not  the  guud 
gentleman  piloted  me  into  the  harbom-  of  grace,  1  must  have  struck, 
against  the  rocks  of  reprobation,  and  have  been  (julte  swallowed  up  ia 
■  the  whiilpool  of  despair.  lie  was  the  precious  instrument  of  my  spi- 
ritual sprinkling. 

Dr.  Squintum  was  the  character  in  which  Mr.  Whitfield  was  here 
ridiculed,  and  INIother  Cole  was  meant  to  represent  an  infamous  woman 
of  tliat  day,  whose  name  was  Douglas.  In  the  preface  to  this  farce, 
.the  writer  says,  that  "  it  must  be  useful,  while  there  was  a  bawd  in  the 
street,  an  raictloiieer  in  the  rostrum,  or  a  JMcthodist  in  the  pulpit." 
All  this  V.  as  tolerated,  and  no  pne  was  heard  to  complain  of  any  dispo- 
sition iu  these  diamatic  writers  to  make  use  irreverently  of  scri])tur<4 
language,  although  applied  to  the  most  ludicrou-s  purpo^se.  But  it  wa* 
not  directed  again:: t  Ministers,  nor  against  the  ijstablished  Cliiuch,  and 
it  seemed  that  in  such  cases  alone  was  the  ufi'  of  seriptmal  language 
calculated  to  br.ag  religion  into  contempt.  To  those,  however,  who 
di:,i  juted  from  tue  Church,  or  tlie  31inisters,  scriptural  language  could, 
it  would  si;em,  be  applied  with  impunity.  So  it  appeared  from  the^j^a* 
rodies  which  he  had  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the  following  pas.sages-'-ia 
*'  The  Weathercock,"  which  was  a  faice  not  long  since  written  : 

Varidla.    Yea,  verily,  I  saw  a  damsel,  friend,  clad  in  gaudy  apparel. 

Tristram  Fukle.  You  say  true  ;  very  gaudy  and  fantastical,  uulikc, 
the  modest  attire  which  thy  fair  form  gives  grace  to. 

I'ur.   [aside]     So  !  so  ! 

Tris.  Zounds !  what  a  most  delectable  creature  she  is !  I  Iras  al- 
ways fond  of  the  Quakers.  There  is  something  so  neat  about  them, 
such  a  charming  modesty.-  --You  did  see  that  person  then  ? 

Far.     Yea,  the  sight  of  her  flaunting  attire  did  otlend  my  eyes. 

Tris.     'Tis  a  pity  such  a  pair  of  eyes  should  be  offended.     Poor  con- 

•  reited  httle  ape  !    Why  you  look  a  thousand  times  better  in  that  simple 
dress,  than  she  did  in  all  her  frippery. 

/  ar.     I  seek  not  to  look  well. 

Tris.  And  therefore  thou  art  a  thousand  times  morelo\xly.  For  thy 
sake,  fair  maid,  1  will  become  a  stiff  Quaker.  Wilt  thou  introduce  lae 
to  thy  con-ven-fic/e  ? 

Far.     Yea ;  and  it  does  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  that  the  spirit  doti'' 
move  thee  towards  us— Hum  ! 

Tris.     Hum! 

Var.  And  wilt  thou  listen  to  the  good  things  vvhicli  are  said  unto 
thee  ?  Wilt  thou  learn  therefrom  ?  ^^nd  wilt  thou  not  sigh  for  the 
damsel  in  the  colours  of  vanity  ? 

Old  Fickte.     What  is  here  ?     May  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Trist.  If  they  tell  thee  that  thou  secst  before  thee  one  of  the  faith- 
ful, verily  thou  mayst  believe  what  they  say,  for  they  speak  unto  thee 
that  which  is  true. 

O.  F.     And  you  are  turned  Quaker  ? 

Tris.     Yea,  a  damsel  hath  wrought  iBy  conversion— yea,  a  f<iir  dam- . 
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scl.  Wilt  thou,  give  thy  consent  that  I  espouse  her,  and  make  hfer  a 
Ahhig  of  «iy  own  ?  Verily  I  do  expect  the  damsel  to  join  with  uie  in 
the  rc(|ue.st,  that  we  two  may  be  made  one. 

tjejce  there  was  the  use  of  scriptural  language  tolciatcd  on  the  stage, 
for.ihe  ,y.ery  purpose  of  ridieuUng  a  most  amiable  and  respectable  class 
ol  Dissenters,  the  QiHikers  ; ,  yet  this  Farce  hud  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chajnberlaiu.  But,  with  facts  before  them,  how  could  the  Jury, 
whotn  he  had  the  honour  to  address,  or  any  body  of  respectable  me,u, 
conclude,  that  he,  in  publij>hing  the  parody  vuider  prosecution,  could  sup- 
pose he  wa  committing  a  criminal  or  an  illegal  act  ?  The  parodies,  bow- 
'ever,  which  he  had  quoted,  and  in  reading  wiiich  he  feared  he  had 
trespassed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Jury,  formed  but  a  tnirall  part  of 
those  which  he  had  it  in  bis  power  to  bring  forward.  He  could,  in- 
deed, have  covered  the  table  with  such  compositions.  How  many 
could  he  have  taken  from  Chalmers'  Poets  :  and  "vVas  it  meant,  if  he 
should  be  convdcted,  to  have  an  index  expurgatoris  applied  to  this,  and 
tlie  numerous  other  works  in  our  language  which  contained  parodies 
upon  the  Scriptures  ?  He  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Westminster 
Jilection,  in  which  Lord  J.Townshend  was  a  candidate,  for  a  lumiber 
of  parodies  from  both  sides.  Some  of  those  parodies  were  probably  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Canning,  v.-ho  had  a  notorious  taste  for  such  compo- 
sition, and  that  Gentleman  was,  in  the  contest  alluded  to>  a  ]Mcndx;rof 

^e  Committee  for  conducting  Lord  Jolui  Towvishend's  election.  Biit 
he  was'  a  secret  iiiembcr  5  for  this  Gentleman  was  then  ready  to  sene  tlie 

■FoxiteSj  with  whom  he  professed  to  concur,  while,  he  wished  to  conceal 
iHS.opei'ations  from  the  Minister,  A^hose  patronage  he  was  intriguing  to 
obtain.  Thus  Mr.  Canning  played  the  same  double  game  many  years 
ago  which  he  had  lately  performed  towards  his  militant  friend  Lord 
Castlereagh.  But  how  would  the  Jury  feel,  as  honourable  Wien, 
towards  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  authority  of  tliis 
very  Minister  ?  ^Vas  he  to  be  punished  for  imitating  the  example  ipf 
Mr.  Canning,  in  writing  parodies,  while  that  Gentleman  enjoyed  im- 
punity and  power  }  Was  it  beconnng  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  wa.s  al  o,  he  understood,  a  party  in  the  West- 
minster contest  to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  institute  this  prosecution 
against  him  ?  But,  independently  of  the  parodies  he  could  have  quoted 
from  the  history  of  this  contest,  he  could  adduce  many  others  from  the 

'first  periodical  publications.  Who  that  had,  for  instance,  been  in  the 
habit   of  reading  7?//e  Morning  Chronicle,  could  forget   the  many  inte- 

liiesting  porodies  which  appeared,  especially  in  the  early  numbers  of  that 
excellent  paper — yes,  most  excellent  paper,.  Ite  must  call  it  j  he  meant 
for  the  chiuacter  of  its  politics. 

Mr.  Honk  here  presented  several  prints  which  he  dad  adduced  on  his 
previous  trials.  He  exhibited  M.  Fuseli's  celebrated  print  of  '•  The 
Night  Mare  ;"  and  then  showed  a  parody  upon  it  representing  the  Loji-d 
Mayor  (Wood)    as  the  night  mayor  (marc),  upon  the  breast  of  a  girl. 

-What,  he  wouhl  ask,  did  this  parody  ridicule  ?   Was  it  Fuseli's  print,  or 

iwas  it  Alderman  AVorwl  ?  The  Attorney-General  hud  not  prosecuted,  i'yr 
ridicule  upon  Alderman  Wood  was  not  unaccejjtable  to  Ministers,  Did 
the  Alderman  bring   an   jution?    That  excellent  man,  and  abld  magi- 

•  Btrate,  had  too  much  sense  to  do  so.     The  print  ridiculed  bis  weUL-aui-unt, 
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though  perhaps  injudicious,  efforts  to  clear  tlie  streets  from  prostitutes.  Bf. 
nct^lc'cfiiij:;  it  he  made  it  harndcss.  lie  whs  afraid  that  his  Lordship 
woidd  tliiuk  the  introduction  of  all  the  prints  he  had  before  him  un- 
ineanii)|^. 

Lord  ELLe*ifjBOROU(3n  (xmiling).     1  am  afraid  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  IIoxK.  The  object  was  to  show  that  the  design  and  effect  in  all 
those  parodies  were  to  impress  something  on  the  mind  quite  unconnected 
■with  the  thing  parodied,  and  that  the  thing  parodied  had  suffered 
nothing  from  such  an  use  of  it. 

l>onl  ELr-F,.\BOKoiGH.     The  picture  is  ground  for  indictment. 

Mr.  Hone  granted  it ;  but  what  was  gained  by  indicting  ?  U'^here  vrna 
a  man  more  ridiculed  than  iS'tr  William  Curtis  ?  ^'ct  lie  only  bought  as 
many  as  be  saw  of  them,  to  laugh  at  them.  Prosecution  created  a 
demand  for  the  thing  prosecuted  ;  and,  in  consequence  cither  of  prose- 
cution or  suppression,  curiosity  was  always  excited  to  a  publication  sup- 
posed to  be  unattainable  or  scarce.  When  Mr.  Home  Tookc's  Diversions 
of  Furley  (a  work  which  every  man  who  knew  the  English  language 
read  and  admired)  was  first  published,  it  was  in  octavo.  A  second  edi- 
tion in  quarto  was  preparing,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  well-known  book- 
seller, still  living,  pirated  the  octavo  edition,  and  sold  it  for  one  guinea 
the  copy.  It  was  thus  that  a  gre?it  demand  was  created,  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  a  work.  He  then  rcad  the  subject  of  libel,  and  commented 
with  great  spirit  and  force  upon  the  different  parts  of  it.  He  would  ask  any 
man  coolly  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  Ijreast,  and  to  say  that  the  Sinccurist'^ 
Creed  was  written  with  the  design  and  intention  to  ridicule  St.  Atha- 
tiasius's  Creed.  His  Lordship  was  once  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
had  differed  on  a  great  question  of  state  from  the  other  members.  His 
Lordship  was  of  one  opinion,  and  the  rest  were  of  another  opinion  ; 
yet  there  were  not  two  Cabinets,  but  one  Cabinet.  Was  this  blasphemy 
or  imjjicty  ?  He  had  taken  that  mode  of  expressing  truths  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  declared.  If  he  had  attended  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's levee,  and  in  his  presence  called  any  of  his  Ministers  an  incom- 
prehensible fool,  a  humbug,  orannistificator,  his  Royal  Highness  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  a  different  opinion.  At  least,  his  telling  his  thoughts  in  th?.t 
way  would  be  rather  useless  and  unpleasant.  He  then  exhibited  several 
prints  by  Gilwray,  the  Prodigal  Son,  representhig  two  high  personages  } 
the  Devil  addressing  the  Sun,  representing  Buonaparte  and  the  Prince 
Kegent ;  the  Hand-writing  on  the  Wall,  representing  Buonaparte  in  the 
midst  of  his  council ;  the  Ascent  of  Elijah,  respecting  General  Hoche's 
apotheosis.  He  now  recapitulated  the  principal  points  of  his  defence. 
Luther  had  parodied  the  Bible,  and  yet  no  information  had  been  filed 
against  him.  The  Attorney-General  and  his  Lordship  had  excused  Lu- 
ther as  he  liad  done  it,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  against  persons  whc> 
had  been  troublesome  to  him.  Could  not  the  same  persons  find  any  ex- 
cuse for  AV'illiam  Hone  ?  He  had  been  attacked  as  showing  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  his  fann-ly.  He  had,  indeed,  written  this  paixxly  in  tv.enff 
minutes,  while  he  held  his  infant  on  his  knee.  But  let  them  recollect 
that  Martin  Luther  hud  a  fantily.  He  had  nnt  always  continued  a 
Monk.  Yet  he  parodied  the  first  Psalm.  He  was  as  pure  as  I;uther, 
and  claimed  the  same  excuse.  But  no  excuse  was  nccessarv,  liir  there 
Wiis   no  wrong  done.     Gilwray  was  a  parodist .;  ho  employvd  hii  trau- 
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scenclent  talents  in  parodying  Scripture  for  political  purposes.  In  his 
apotheosis  of  William  Pitt,  George  Canning  was  represented  as  catching 
the  dropping  mantle.  Fox,  the  most  humane,  the  best  man  that  ever 
sat  in  an  EngU-h  Cabinet,  was  represented  on  a  dunghill,  with  a  Ja- 
cobin's red  cnp  on  his  head.  He  wished  Mr.  Fox's  spirit  predomi- 
nated now  in  our  counsels,  and  the  nation  would  be  in  a  far  different 
state.  The  power  of  government  would  not  be  made  execrable  by  the 
persecution  of  an  innocent  and  defenceless  man.  O  the  persecutors, 
the  persecutors,  the  persecutors,  that  obliged  him  now  to  stand  the  third 
day  on  his  trird  !  Why  did  they  not,  to  save  Mr.  Canning's  character, 
abstain  from  this  prosecution  ?  Mr.  Canning  would  have  thanked 
them,  and  said,  "  Hone  is  a  poor  fellow  3  1  am  a  parodist  too  :  this 
prosecution  is  a  nasty  thing  ;  I  don't  like  it."  There  was  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  a  grave,  a  good,  a  religions,  and  surely  a  charitable  man  ;  there, 
was  Lord  BUenborough,  a  very  grave  man  fhiji  Lordship  could  nut  resist  a 
smile  herej  ,•  \vhy  did  they  not  step  forward  to  help  a  poor  oppressed 
man  ?  O  no  !  he  could  not  stand  three  days  ;  their  united  force  would 
surely  crush  the  insect  !  No,  he  defied  their  power.  U'hey  could  only 
immortalize  him.  He  would  at  least  go  down  to  posterity  with  George 
Canning.  If  this  Uiglit  Honourable  parodist  ascended  after  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  would  lay  hold  of  his  left  leg,  and  ascend  along  with  him.  They 
Vould  perhaps  have  spared  him  this  third  trial,  if  he  had  implored  their 
mercy,  ijut  no  ;  he  disclaimed,  he  anathematized  their  mercy.  They 
vere  below  Wm.  Hone,  G7,  Old  Bailey.  Walter  Scott  had  edited  th» 
parody  of  Lord  Somers.  Wliy  was  he  not  prosecuted  ?  O  no  !  this 
Ml"-  Scott,  a  man  of  great  tJilents,  was  ministerial,  and  had  held  a  little 
ogling  for  the  laurcateship  with  Robert  Southey,  He  was  plain  Robert 
Southcy,  when  he  wrote  Wat  Tyler,  and  siich  publications  as  displeased 
Ministers.  He  Avas  now  a  pensioner  and  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  He 
(iVIr.  Hone)  had  occasion,  when  he  edited  the  Critical  Review,  which, 
he  did  for  six  months,  to  see  the  Stuart  Papers.  They  were  published 
by  the  librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent.  There  was"  no  prosecution 
against  him  for  publishing  a  partial  and  insidious  apology  for  those 
tvrants.  No  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  '  the  bonny  king  and  mickle 
wisemon'  was  still  to  be  perceived.  The  Stuarts  must  be  excused  and 
spoken  gently  of;  they  must  not  be  talked  of  as  the  tyrants,  the  hypo- 
crites, the  blootiy-mindcd  persecutors  they  really  were.  Such  language 
was  unacceptable  to  courtly  taste.  Reeves  luid  parodied  the  Catechism, 
but  afterwards  obtained  a  pension.  Rut  his  politics  Avere  different. 
Royalty  had  singled  him  (Mr.  Hone)  out  for  jtrosecution,  on  account  of 
his  politics.  He  could  not  pretend  to  have  become  known  to  Royalty, 
but  Ministers  would  make  him  known.  This  was  entirely  a  politico^ 
prosecution.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  before  tried  his  hand  at  persecution, 
when  he  brouglit  in  his  bill  against  llie  Dissenters.  The  same  noble 
Lord  left  him  to  stand  three  days  in  that  Court.  When  such  24 
man  was  Secretary  of  Stale,  there  was  very  little  chance  of  the  li- 
berty of  England  being  protected.  The  Morning  Herald,  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1812,  panjdied  S(ripture  to  ridicule  liOrd  Grenville,  but 
it  was  for  and  on  behalf  of  Ministers,  and  there  was  no  prosecution. 
T'hc  Lmgnage  of  Ministers  was,  "  Every  thing  must  be  done  to  keep 
down  those  confouuded  fellows,  the  Whigs,  curse  them."     The  people 
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"kexe  taxed  to  pay  these  expenses.  He,  p9jiil  fls  he  was,  contributed  to 
pay  the  secret  senice  money.  Every  niocsfil  of  bread  that  went  into' 
his  children's  mouths  was  taxed  for  the  pnUry  purposes  of  his  pitiful 
Prosecutors.  He  now  made  a  solenm  appeal  to  his  conscience  as  to  the 
innocence  of  hi^  intentions.  He  would  submit  to  be  posted  up  as  a 
liar,  and  to  bend  his  head  whenever  he  walked  in  public,  if  he  once 
uttered  there,  or  any  where  else,  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true. 
Upon  his  conscience,  then,  he  assured  them,  that  he  had  no  more  in- 
tention to  ridicule  St.  Athanasius's  Creed,  than  he  had  now  of  nuirder- 
ing  his  wife  and  children  when  he  went  home  ;  for  he  was  sure  the  Jury 
would  send  him  home  to  his  family.  He  knew  none  of  them  :  but  he 
hoped,  and  he  believed  that  they  wei'e  honest-minded  and  independent 
men.  The  Sinecurist's  Creed  had  an  extraordinary  sale,  but  not  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  Litany.  However,  he  stopped  it,  from  the  motive* 
he  had  mentioned.  He  confidently  put  himself  under  their  protection. 
As  to  St.  Athanasius's  Creed,  Gibbon  stated  that  it  was  not  written  by 
Athanasius.  Some  said  that  it  was  in  fact  a  parody  upon  his  creed,  and 
^^Titten  by  Vigilius,  four  centuries  after  Athanasius  had  died.  Warbur» 
ton  expressly  states  that  i(.  was  not  his.  Waterland  mentions  that  it  was 
doubted.  Archbishop  Tiilotson  on  one  occasion  exclaimed,  "  I  M'ishwtt 
were  well  fid  of  it ;"  and  in  recent  days,  upwards  of  200  Clergymea 
met,  and  solicited  the  late  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  to  take  some 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  obligation  at  present  imposed  on  them  tck,-,^ 
read  it.  Even  his  Lordship's  father,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  believed, 
took  a  similar  view  of  the  creed.  iJi" 

Loril  Ei.LKNuoRoUGU. — 1  do  not  know  what  his  opinion  Was  on  this(.    .. 
point ;  you,  perhaps,  have  had  better  opportunity  of  knowing  his  belief. 
\Vhatever  tliat  (jpinion  M'as,  he  has  gone  Uiany  years  ago,  where  he  has 
had  to  account  for  his  belief  and  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Hone  was  about  to  make  some  particularreferences  to  the  Bishop 
of  Carlislcs  opinions,  when 

Lord  Ellenbokough  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "For  common  deli- 
cacy forbear" ' — • 

Mr,  HoN'E  —  fin  a  subdued  and  respectful  tone). — O,  my  Lord,  I  shall 
most  certainly.  Certain  it  was,  that  this  creed  w-as  not  generally  be- 
lieved even  by  churchmen. 

Lord  El,lkxborougu. — Tt  is  not  alleged  to  be  Athanasius's  Creed 
here.  It  is  said  only  to  be  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius. 

Mr.  IIoNF,. — Then  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Attorney-ficnerars  opi- 
nion, from  the  form  of  the  information  to  which  your  Lordship  has  just 
referred,  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  apocnjphfil,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
'    as  genuine  by  my  Prosecutors. 

Lord  Ei.LEXBOROuGH.— Yes  j  but  tJie  Act  of  Uniformity  made  it 
that  which  it  is  now  described  to  be. 

Mr.  Ho.\E.---The  Act  of  Uniformity !  God  forbid  that  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  could  have  had  the  eft'ect  of  making  this  what  it  is  deemed 
to  be,  from  its  import,  by  some  persons.  God  forbid  that  this  Act  could 
Inake  all  men  think  alike  on  such  a  subject  as  this. 

Lord  Ellexborough.— -It  is  not  intended  to  have  that  effect.  It 
ittcrcly  operates  to  create  uuiibrmity  amongst  those  wlio  «onfomj  tocir* 
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tain  religious  opinions.     It  ii  not  intended  to  compel  those  of  adiffcreni 
persuasion  to  believe  it. 

Be  it  so  (resumed  Mr.  Hone)  ;  whether  this  creed  were  written  by  St. 
Athanasius  or  not,  he  was  not  himself  prepared  to  state.  He  had  in- 
tended to  read  a  speech  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogheron  on  this  creed, 
but  it  was  long,  and  not  essentially  material  to  the  case ;  for  the  ques- 
tion here  was,  whether  the  publication  before  the  Court  was  meant  to 
bring  that  creed  into  contempt,  and  to  that  he  could  give  the  most  con- 
scientious negative.  But  the  Jury  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  consider,  not 
the  tendency,  but  the  intention.  They  were  not  bound  to  follow  his 
Lordship's  opinion.  If  his  Lordship's  opinion  were  adopted,  he  should 
at  once  have  to  walk  to  the  King's  Bench.  To  the  Jury  he  looked,  and 
to  them  alone,  for  protection  ;  for  from  them  alone  could  he  eJcpect  aid 
or  advice;  and  he  took  leave  to  observe  that  it  would  answer  the  ends  of 
justice  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  he  said,  than  to  what  might  be 
lirged  by  the  Judge  or  the  Attorney-General.  He  had  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  publish  a  libel,  and  this  declaration  was  entitled  to 
credit  upon  this  ground,  which  he  would  undertake  to  affirin  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  namely,  that  the  production  before  the  Court  was  not  a 
libel,  until  the  Jury  had  so  pronounced  it.  With  them  alone  the  power 
of  making  that  decision  re^ted ;  and  he  appealed  to  thern  as  men,  as 
Christians,  as  men  and  brethren,  to  consider  what  he  had  said.  For 
whether  they  differed  from  him  in  political  or  religious  opinions,  he 
trusted  they  Would,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  Christian  charity,  exa- 
mine his  "case,  and  consider  the  terrible  sentence  that  awaited  him  if 
they  should  find  a  verdict  against  him.  He  might  happen  to  ditfer  in 
political  opinions  from  many  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  feel  that  tolerant  spirit  towards  him  which  he  him- 
self had  always  practised  and  recommended  to  others.  For  he  never 
could  conceive  any  man  entitled  to  that  infallibility,  which,  by  some 
people,  Wa^  attributed  to  the  Pope  ;  and  without  such  arrogance  no  man 
would  attempt  to  prescribe  or  censure  those  who  conscientiously  differed 
from  his  opiiiions.  Were  such  a  practice  indeed  indulged,  perpetual  dis- 
putes must  arise,  harmony  be  destroyed,  and  men  be  reduced  to  the  savage 
State.  Biit  the  liberality  that  was  especially  of  late  years  so  widely 
spreading,  pi'omised  to  guard  the  world  from  such  a  state  Of  discord  and 
misery.  Differences  on  polities  and  religion  were  not  now  found  to  in- 
terfere wil.li  the  clidrities  ol  social  life,  or  the  performance  of  morai 
duties,  and  therefore  Jie  could  not  apprehend  that  prejudice  could  be 
found  to  operate  in  the  breast  of  any  Englishman  acting  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  He  felt  the  most  unqualilied  confidence 
in  the  principles  and  judgment  of  the  Jury,  whose  attention,  he  teared, 
he  hrtd  too  long  occupied.  Hut  he  felt  that  lie  was  struggling  for  lifcj 
for  should  he  have  the  mi^turtune  to  be  pi-onourlcod  guilty  by  the  Jury, 
the  puttisluiietit  which  awailed  lain  would  be  eijual  to  the  loss  of  it.  ]rt 
such  a  struggle  he  fancied  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  but 
he  feared  he  had  Irespassed  too  much  upon  the  time  of  the  Coiirt^ 
He  had,  however,  tio  disposition  to  give  offence,  and  thi?;  he  begged 
to  be  understood.  Hd  might  have  been  in  some  instances  too  eager  or 
peretnptory  in  replying  to  the  Jiulge  and  the  Attorney-General,  but  li^ 
!uo.st  sinclrcly  assured  hl^  Lordship  uud  the  Lc«rned  Gentleuiauj  that 
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iie  had  no  intention  whatever  to  offend;  but  feeling  that  his  all  was  at 
stake,  he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  for  the  many  materials  he  had 
brought  iorward,  perhaps  unnecessarily.  lie  could  still  go  to  the  King's 
Bench,  and  lay  his  head  doMTi  there  with  the  greatest  composure,  but 
for  his  family.  If  the  Jury  felt  doubts,  they  would  be  reasonable  doubts, 
and  they  knew  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them.  He  com- 
mitted himself  to  them.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  attacked  through 
him.  The  prosecution  had  nothing  but  a  political  ground-work.  Two 
Juries  of  cool  hunvst  men  had  already  acquitted  him.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  they,  too,  would  send  him  home  to  dine  on  Sunday  with  his  family.' 

After  a  speech  of  precisely  eight  hours  and  five  minutes,  he  concludedj 
amid  the  applause  of  the  immense  multitude  that  crowded  the  Court 
and  all  the  passages  to  it. 

Mr.  Hone  dcQUned,  to  adduce  the  witnesses  who  proved  on  the  former; 
trials  tha.t  he  had  stopped  the  publication  of  the  parodies  as  soon  as  he 
imderstood  that  they  were  deemed  libellous  by  Government,  upon  Lord 
Ellcnborough's  undertaking  to  read  his  notes  of  that  evidence  to  the 
Jury.     The  notes  were  read  by  his  Lordship,  and  Mr.  Hone  called      , 

Thomas  Cleary,  Esq.  who  deposed,  that  on  the  21st  of  Februar)'* 
(a  day  he  had  reason  to  remember),  he  met  Mr.  Hone  in  Charing-cross, 
who  stat'ed  to  Witness  his  intention  of  stopping  the  pubhcation  of  the 
parodies,  as  they  had  been  called,  in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
profane  and  seditious,  or  something  to  that  effect.  That  Witness  rer 
marked,  their  bei,iig  so  characterized  in  the  Report,  did  not  make  thera 
profane  or  seditious,  and  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Hone  not  to  take 
what  Witness  considered  so  ill-advised  a  step  ;  as  it  would  by  implication 
be  an  admission  that  he  (Mr.  Hone)  considered  the  Parodies  profane 
and  seditious,  while  nobody  but  the  Borough-mongers  so  considered 
them.  That  notwithstanding  this  ad-vice.  Hone  stopped  the  pub-? 
Hcation  the  following  day  3  for  which  \\'itness  tcid  him  he  was  a  fool. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  to  reply. — He  observed  upon  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Hone,  as  to  the  division  of  the  charges  against  him  into 
three  indictments,  stating,  that  such  proceeding  was  agreeable  to  prac- 
tice, especially  where  the  publications  charged  as  libellous  were  quite 
distinct  and  separate,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance.— Therefore  the 
Defendant  had  no  right  to  complain,  and  still  less  could  he  warrant  the 
complaint  which  he  had  made^  of  having  the  present  trial  brought  for- 
ward to-day,  after  two  days  of  previous  trials.  For  it  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Court,  that  before  the  Jury  were  sworn,  he  proposed 
to  postpone  this  trial,  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  that  Mr.  Hon* 
was  indisposed,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  two  preceding  days,  and  that 
that  gentleman  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  proposition.— Were 
Mr,  Hone  unequal  to  make  his  defence,  or  did  he  feel  unable  to  proceed, 
he  could  have  had  time  for  repose  and  recovery  j  and  therefore  he  could 
not  attribute  to  th«  Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  the  slightest  disposition 
to  subject  him  to  any  unnecessary  inconvenience.  But  the  propriety  of 
persisting  in  this  prO!?ecution,  notwithstanding  the  pi"e%aous  acquittals  of 
Mr.  Hone  upon  similar  charges,  would,  he  hoped,  be  felt  by  every  re- 
flecting mind,  from  the  very  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Hone  had  rested 
his  defence  this  day  ;  for  Mr.  Hone  had  distinctly  asserted  his  right  to 
publish  tli8  paper  which  was  under  pro^iccution,  s»nd,  having  stood  upoft> 
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that  ground,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  should  have  felt  himself  guilty 
of  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  if  he  had  not  persevered  in  this  prosecution. 
On  the  fonner  days,  the  Defendant,  with  a  view  to  induce  a  belief  that  h» 
had  no  intention  to  publish  a  libel,  rested  particularly  upon  his  stoppage 
of  the  publication  of  the  parodies,  but  to-day  he  had  openly  contended 
for  his  right  to  publish  them.  But  if  this  plea  of  right  were  admitted, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  Defendant  from  publishing  those  parodies  again 
on  Monday?  He  would  not  say,  that  the  Defendant  expressed  or  enter- 
tained any  such  intention,  but  if  his  claim  of  right  were  admitted,  what 
was  to  prevent  him  or  any  other  person  from  republishing  this  parody  } 
and  to  abandon  the  present  prosecution  would  be  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission of  that  claim.  What  a  serious  responsibility,  then,  should  he 
incur,  if  he  exposed  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  the  country,  to  the 
evils  too  likely  to  result  from  such  an  admission.  What  a  door  would 
be  opened  for  the  incursion  of  profaneness.  In  his  notions  of  the  duty 
of  a  Judge  upon  the  trial  of  libel,  he  undertook  to  say  that  Mr.  Hone 
was  quite  mistaken.  For  the  Judge  derived  no  authority  from  the  statute, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Fox's,  which  he  did  not  possess  before.  His  Lord- 
ship had  unquestionably  the  right  of  stating  his  opinion  upon  the  law  to 
the  Jury,  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  every  other  question  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  enjoy  that  right,  what  would  become  of  the  function  and  office  of  a 
Judge  ?  But  the  Judge  was  invested  with  the  power  of  stating  the  law 
upon  the  subject  of  libel,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  inconsistent  deci- 
sions, or  the  establishment  of  capricious  conceptions,  as  to  the  principles 
of  the  law.  Besides,  by  the  statute  alluded  to,  provision  was  made  pecu- 
liarly fa  voui'able  to  the  accused,  if  any  special  verdict  were  found,  or  any 
appeal  made  to  the  Judges  upon  the  finding  of  a  verdict  against  hun 
contrary  to  law.  But  the  Defendant  seemed  entirely  to  misunderstand 
the  character  and  object  of  the  statute.  Now  as  to  the  question  before 
the  Court,  the  Defendant  had  adduced  a  number  of  parodies,  some  of 
which  were  even  worse  thnn  that  whicir  he  had  himself  published,  and 
none  of  which  were  siicL  as  he  (the  Attorney-General)  was  disposed  to 
defend.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  more  becoming  course  was  to  reserve 
scriptural  language  for  apjircjpriate  purposes,  he  could  not  apprcne  of  its 
application  to  diflerent  objects.  Then  as  to  the  prints,  itmighr  be  that  the 
caricature  of  Mr.  Fusch'.s  i^ight-mare  was  meant  merely  to  ridicule  (he 
late  Lord  Mayor,  but  even  so  it  was  an  indictable  publication.  So  would 
any  print,  reflecting  upon  an  individual.  But  if  any  painter  were  to 
make  a  ludicrous  application  of  the  sufterings  of  our  Saviour,  who  could 
doubt  that  such  application  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  every  Chris- 
tian, and  amount  to  a  prof;  n.'.  libel  ?  So. if  !ioy  one  who  should  pan  dy 
the. paintings  of  Rubens,  or  Mr.  West,  ujxjn  sacred  subjects,  would  l)e 
indictable  lor  a  profane  libel  ;  for  no  man  would  bejus>tified  in  exciting 
mirth,  or  ridicule,  or  prejudice,  through  the  medium  of  sacred  subjects. 
So  if  certain  obscene  airs,  which  were  too  familar  to  the  vulgar,  and 
which  he  wa.s  sorry  to  have  ever  heard  were  applied  to  the  Psalms  of 
David,  such  an  application  would  be  profane.  As  to  the  parodies 
quoted  frpm  Luther  a,nd  others,  he  heaitj  them  with  i egret;  hut  they 
were  the  effusions  pf  ,exf;essi\e  zeal,  and  he  apprehended  that  zeal  in 
excess  was  generally  vice.  Of  the  parodies  adduced  by  Mi>.  Hone,  he 
tijought  it  prope,r.  toitaktjsqufx^  Dotjjce.  ;  Jt;''irji^;a5  to  that  from  Mr.  Joh« 
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HeereSj  it  was  clear  that  it  was  not  thcobjectof  that  parody  to  bring  reli- 
gion into  contempt,  although  Scriptural  phrases  were  made  use  of,  from 
which  it  would  have  been  better  to  abstain.     The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  parody  from  Mr.  Toplady.     But  there  were  other  parodies  adduced 
by  Mr   Hone,  which  all  Christians  must  condeum-— must  review  indeed 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence.     With  respect  to  the  "  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord," Mr.  Walter  Scott  had  no  doubt  made  use  of  a  great  deal  of  scrip* 
tural  language,  which,  however,  was  put  into  the  mouths  of  zealots,  at  a 
time  that  such  language  \vas  much  more  familiar  than  in  modern  limes. 
But  yet  the  object  of  this  language  was  by  no  means  to  briiig  religion 
into  contempt.     On  the  contrary,  the  evident  end  of  the  author  was  to 
ridicule  fanaticism,  and  to  expose  the  artifice  of  hypocrites,  who  sought 
to  palliate  vice  and  knavery  by   the  use  of  scriptural  language.     Mr. 
Hone  was  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord" 
any  precedent  for  his  system  of  parody,  or  any  excuse  for  his  conduct. 
He  was  also  mistaken  in  his  concejition  of  the  several  acts  of  the  legis- 
latme  with  respect  to  toleration  ;    for  no  act,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
tolerated  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  common  law,  namely,  railing 
or  scoffing  at   tlic  Trinity,  or  the  Ritual  of  the  Church.     To  illustrats 
this,  the  Learned  Gentleman  referred  to  the  Acts  of  James  L  Charles  L 
and  Charles  IL  iipon  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.    As  to  the  paper 
before  the  Court,  the  Learned  Gentleman  read  several  passages  of  it, 
from  which  he  argued  that  its  object  was  to  ridicule  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius;  which  was  a  part  of  the  Church  Ritual.     The  whole,  he 
thought,  evidently  a  scoffing  at  the  Trinity,  in  the  terms  of  "  Old  Bags, 
Derry  Dov.n Triangle,  and  the  Doctor."     But  Mr.  Hone  had  said  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  ridicule  the  Trinity  or  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  ; 
but  a  man's  intention  was  to  be  judged  by  his  acts  or  their  effects,  and 
not  by  what  he  declares  to  be  his  intention.  For,  if  the  dechiration  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  accused  were  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  no 
one  accused  would  ever  be  found  guilty.      But  so  fur  indeed  from  that 
being  the  conception  of  the  law,  there  was  a  case  in  the  books  where  a 
man  who  had  thrown  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  top  of  a  house  into  the 
street,  was  ibund  guilty  of  murder,  because  that  wood  killed  a  passenger 
upon  whom  it  liad  fallen.     Therefore,  tiie  law  would  not  excuse  any  one 
w'lio  committed  a  crime,  whatever  might  be  said  as  to  his  intention.     The 
man  who  flung   down   the   wood    had  most  probably  no  intention   to 
kill  the  passenger,  but  then  he  was  bound  not  to  do  that  from  which 
ndschief  was  hkcly  to  accrue.      So  Mr.  Hone  was  answerable  for  the, 
evil  but  too  likely  to  result  from  that  pubhcation  which  he  deliberately 
published.}  for  it  could  avail  nothing  to  any  man  to  make  protestations 
of  innocent  intention,  while  he  scattered  about  his  firebrands  and  airows 
of  death.     The  .Jury  wouhl  recollect,  that  the  object  of  prosecution  was 
to  repress  oilences.     Blackstone  had  very  properly  observed,  that  the  end 
of  punishment  was  not  to  afflict  individuals,   but   to  prevent  oilences. 
Such,  and  .such  alone,   he  declared  to  be  the  object  and  end  of  the  pre- 
sent prosecution.      For  he  had  no  personal  animosity  whatever  towards 
xjr   Hone  ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  the  public  to  institute  this  prose- 
cution  with  a  view  to  jnevent  the  issue  of  such  publications  in  future  ai 
wrre  cal*^"'^*^^''  ^^  undermine  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  so  to  de- 
strov  the  b^sxs  of  ojoraiiiy,  comfort^  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
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Lord  Ellenborourh  then' charged  the  Jury.  He  pronounced  thA 
complaint  of  the  Defendant  as  to  his  peculiar  grievances,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  present  prosecution,  to  be  entirely  groundless. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  institute  this  proscDution } 
and  although  the  defendant  was  right  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  might  include  different  enlarges  in  the  same  indictment,  yet 
it  was  indisputably  at  his  discretion  to  do  so  ;  and  the  course  the  Learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  taken  Avas  agreeable  to  practice.  The  Defendant  ap- 
peared to  think  that  Hbels  upon  the  Scriptures  formed  a  sort  of  com-, 
position  exempted  by  law  from  prosecution  or  punishment ;  but  th^ 
cases  ofWoollarton  and  Paine  should  have  informed  him  that  his  impres- 
sion was  unfounded ;  so  was  his  assertion  that  there  was  no  law  of 
libel ;  for  from  the  earliest  records  that  law  had  existed,  and  been  welt 
understood  by  the  Judges.  The  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  it  was  called,  had 
indeed  made  no  change  in  that  law.  That  was  no  doubt  a  proper 
legislative  pro\ision.  Chief  Justice  Eyre  had  stated,  that  if  the  Jury 
had  only  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the  fact  of  pubUcation ,  the  printer 
of  the  libel  itself  might  be  liable  to  conA-iction  for  hbel.  He  thought 
the  case  put  by  that  Learned  Judge  quite  too  strong,  because  the 
interposition  of  the  Judge  must  in  such  a  case  serve  to  prevent  a  ver- 
dict ;  but  still  he  approved  of  the  statute.  In  this  statute,  however,, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  libel  from  being  tried  like  all  other  of- 
fences, in  which  the  Judge  was  called  upon  to  state  his  opinion  upon 
the  law  to  the  Jury.  For  according  to  his  construction  of  the  Statute, 
the  Judge  was  bound  to  state  his  opinion  upon  such  prosecutions,  and 
that  was  also  the  construction  of  his  learned  predecessor  ;  otherwisej^ 
indeed,  the  functions  of  a  Judge  would  cease  in  such  a  case.  Mr.  Hone 
had,  no  doubt,  told  the  Jury,  not  to  attend  tp  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
and  he  might  thinks  himself  justified  in  so  saying.  Unquestionably 
the  Jury  were  not  bound  to  adopt  the  opinion,  or  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Judge ;  but  without  wishing  to  invade  their  province,  he  felt 
himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  perform  his  duty,  by  stating  his 
opinion  upon  the  paper  under  prosecution.  After  that  opinion  wa« 
stated,  it  would  be  for  the  Jury,  from  a  calm  and  candid  review,  as 
well  as  of  that  opinion,  as  of  the  paper  charged  as  a  libel,  to  dcclaj-e 
their  judgment.  The  main  defence  was  parodies  written  by  other  men 
kt  diifcrent  times.  The  Exciseman's  Creed  Mas  ver^'  offensive.  In 
Bishop  Latimer's  time  much  greater  familarity  was  used  in  public  dis- 
courses than  at  the  present  period.  The  parodies  quoted  by  the  De- 
fendant appeared  to  his  mind  to  offer  nothing  in  defence  of  the  paper 
before  the  Court,  which  was  in  fact  worse  than  any  of  those  parodies, 
even  bad  as  they  were.  But  if  the  mode  of  defence  pursued  by  the 
Defendant  were  valid,  what  criminal  could  be  convicted?  For  there 
was  not  one  offender  perhaps,  who  could  not  quote  100  instances  in 
which  persons  committing  tlie  offence  with  which  he  stood  charged  had 
escaped  with  impunity.  Mr.  Hone  had,  he  apprehended,  very 
truly  conceived,  that  if  he  had  employed  any  Banister,  the 
course  of  defence  upon  which  he  had  determined  would  not  be 
followed  up  ])y  such  Barrister;  for  from  his  (Lord  E.'s)  experience  of  the 
profession,  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  who 
would  outrage  decency  and  propriety  so  far  as  to  exhibit  such  disgusting 
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^irodies  and  prints,  or  at  least  persist  in  S\icb  exhibitions,  especially 
after  the  Judge  had  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of  them.  God 
knows  that  he  (Lord  E.)  had  no  wish  to  do  the  Defendant  or  any  other 
man  an  injury,  but  he  felt  it  due  to  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  the 
preservation  of  individual  character,  to  interpose  occasionally  his  advice 
to  ]Mr.  Hone.  Finding  that  advice,  however,  unavailing,  he  had  de- 
clined to  interfere,  and  let  the  Defendant  pursue  his  own  course.  But 
yet  he  called  upon  the  Jury  not  to  allow  the  niunerous  libels  which 
Mr.  Hone  had  thought  proper  to  read,  or  the  g'ross  calumnies  which  he 
had  uttered  against  individuals,  to  operate  upon  their  mind  in  considering 
the  question,  whether  the  paper  before  them  was  or  Avas  not  a  profane 
libel.  The  Defendant  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  publish  a  libel  in  sending  forth  this  paper,  but  upon  that  point  th« 
observations  of  the  Attorney-General  were  perfectly  just,  for  the  law 
always  concludes  as  to  the  intent  of  any  man  from  his  act ;  and  here  the 
question  being,  whether  the  Defendant  intended  to  bring  into  ridicule 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Jury  were  to  decide  that  question  from  a 
review  of  the  paper  before  them,  and  not  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Defendant.  Here  the  learned  Lord  read  the  Parody  itself,  and  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  the  terras  of  "  Old  Bags,  Derry  Down  Triangle, 
and  the  Doctor,"  were  meant  to  be  applied  to  some  public  riien,  com- 
mented on  each  article  as  he  proceeded.  The  only  question  for  them 
was,  whether  this  was  a  libel.  Did  it  force  ludicrous  and  absurd 
images  into  the  mind  when  the  Creed  was  read  ?  The  Father  was  Old 
Bags,  the  Son  was  Derry  Down  Triangle,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the 
Doctor.  The  Defendant  asked  whom  the  laugh  excited  by  this  was 
against  ?  But  although  the  laugh  might  be  against  the  persons  re- 
presented under  those  terms,  did  not  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  form  a  part  of  the  association  in  this  laugh  ?  If  they  found  that 
there  was  a  mixed  profanity  of  this  kind  in  the  subject  of  the  libel,  they 
must  find  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  if  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the 
parody  were  made  ridiculous  in  the  conjunction,  they  must  come  to  this 
conclusion.  He  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  parody  before  them  was  a  pro- 
fane and  impious  libel.  This  paper  was  not  charged  as  a  political  libel,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  found  as  a  profane  hbelj  which  it  was  described  i« 
the  record.  His  Lordship  entreated  the  Jury  to  consider  the  importance- 
of  the  case  which  they  w'ere  called  upon  to  decide-— that  the  temporuJ 
comforts  and  spiritual  interests  of  their  countrymen  might  defend  their 
Verdict.  He  begged  them  to  recollect,  that  if  such  publications  a=  that 
before  them  were  not  prohibited  and  punished,  the  country  was  too  liable 
to  be  deluged  by  irreligion  and  irnpitty,  which  had  so  lately  produced 
such  melancholy  results  in  another  nation.  The  Learned  Lord,  after 
some  comment  upon  the  Defendant's  stoppage  of  this  publication,  which 
fact  would  no  doubt  have  due  weiijht  upon  th6se  who,  in  the  event  ot 
a  verdict  of  convifction,  would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  sentence> 
t)bserved  that  it  should  have  no  weight  whatever  with  the  Jury. 
The  Jury  retired  at  half-past  eight  to  consider  their  verdict. 
,  In  twenty  minutes  the  Jury  returned  into  Court,  and  the  foreman, 
after  the  usual  forms  had  bsea  observed,  pronounced  Mr.  Hone 
NOT  GUILTY. 
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The  mditient  the  veidici^x^s  announccjd,  a  sj)otitaneous  bulfst  pt  ap-- 
iplausc  issued'ffom  the  crowd  in  the  Court.       .'    ,'.    '  "J 

This  soon  e'st^nded  to  the  croAvd  without ;  attd'ijbt  ^ome  rain'tites  the 
Hall  and  adjpiising  aitniies  rung  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  The* 
cro^Yd  waited  for  sotfie  time  for  Mf.  Hone,  in  ofdei*  to  greet  him  as  he 
passed:  iiyan  iiitended  manoeuvre,  however,  two  p;loups  plissed  out, 
in  one'bf  Sxhich  It^was  fxppcted  he  was,  and  it  was  cheered  ft^cordingly".' 
He  aft^nvards  p^sSed  oiit  thircrtigh  the ,  immelise  niultitudt*  alond  afld 
unnc^icedr*"'  '  '.  '       • 

thn-ing  the?  ahfseftce  df  ^e  Jury,  a  getttleman  was  broujgjht  into  Cour^ 
in  the  custody  of  tb6  Qhi^^f  and  Deputy  Marshdlsof  the  City,  ch«rgea 
withHptous  conduct  on  the  steps  leading  from'Guildliall  to  the  Court. 
It  «p|)^ai'cd,  that  to^vaTds  the  close  of  the  evening  a  prodigious  crowd 
of  persons,  amounting  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  20,000,  had 
assembled  in  the  Hall,  and  in  the  itvenues  leading  thereto.  Marty  of 
these  persons  were  desirous  of  forcing  their  way  into  the  Court,  but 
their  ertbrts  were  resisted.  Among  others,  the  gentleman  now  brought 
forward.-  He  attempted  to  pnsfrup  the  steps,  avIicu  Mr,  Wontncr,  the 
Chii^  Marshal,  told  hjm  he  could  not  pass.  He  replied  that  it  was  ari 
onen  Court,  and  he  had  a  right  to  admission.  This  obseivatrou  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  croAvd,  \\Hiich  moved  towards  the  spot.  Mr.  ^^'ont- 
ner  then  said,  if  he  questioned  his  authority  to  prevent  his  entrance,  hie 
n\ust  take  him  before  Lord  Ellenborough.  With  tiiis  view,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm,  when  a  scalhc  ensued,  and  some. disturbance,  whicji 
ended  by  two  of  the  oiftcers  being  struck,  and  one  of  them  knocked 
down,  principally,  as  it  w^s  stated,  through  the  conduct  ol  the  prisoner. 
These  facts  were  proved  l)y  seVcrid  Witnesses.  The  gentleman  on 
being  called  on  for  his  defence,  stated  his' name  to  be  Mr.  Thomas.  We- 
llierell ;  that  he.had  been  five  ye;u-s  at  King's  College,  Caipbridge,  and 
had  but  recently  rcturijcd  {Vom  .the  West  Indies.  He  had  certainly  at- 
tempted to  come  up  the  s.fccps,  afufdid  not  conceive  he  was  acting  im- 
y)roperly  by  attempting  to"  cuter  an  open  Court,  The  City  Marmal  had 
!,dd  hold  of  his  arm,  iuul  jti'ntteuipting  to  extricate  himself  frpiii  hi* 
grasp,  all  the  subsefjuent  coldfusion  happeufed:"-A  gentleman  iiaftied 
Alarsh  corroborated  this  statement.  -i 

Lord  Ellenborough  fined  ?.Ir.  \\\th(?f  ell  twenty  p^^nids',  jiiid  directed 
that  he  sliouid  be' detained  in  custody  till  the  filic  wa:^  j^aid. 

On  Thursday,  the  hrst  days  Trial,  before  Mr.  .Tu>l ice  Abbott,  Mr. 
Hone  spoke  near  six  hours.  On  Friday,  the  second  ds^y's  Trial,  ho 
spoke  nedrseVeti  hours.. 'On  Saturday,  the  third  day,  he  spoke  in  his 
defence  upwards  of  eight  hours. 
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